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By Sylvester Baxter. 


GREAT and historic city is a 
A psychical as well as a_ physical 

entity, and the former fact isas real 
as the latter in determining its individ- 
uality and its standing in the minds of 
men. ‘Take away its traditions, destroy 
the impressions formed by what has been 
related of its teeming life, of the deeds 
there done, of the scenes there beheld, 
even of the things there imagined, — 
destroy these memories, these unsub- 
stantial figures of the mind, and though 
not a stone be touched, not a brick 
removed, not a timber changed, yet how 
much would be lost! Would not every- 
thing bechanged? Would not the greater 
and the better part be lost? So it is that 
the actual, the physical part of a city, 
together with the people inhabiting 
it, forms but a vehicle to convey a 
host of intangible things which exist 
only in the minds of men, but which con- 
stitute the most real thing about it. For 
after all, itis only the imagination that 
endows with reality the physical world ; 
the things of sight and sound and touch 
remain but abstractions as absolute as 
those of metaphysics until they have been 
vitalized by the subtile chemistry of the 
mind, which unconsciously compares, 
correlates, and classifies them. 

What vastly peopled domains are con- 
jured into existence by the mention of 
names like Athens and Rome; and how 
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insignificant beside them are the actual 
cities of to-day, with their piles of masonry 
amidst which ever tower in the mind the 
now baseless fabrics of past magnificence, 
and with their petty turmoils of human 
ant-swarms amid which ever walk the 
shadowy shapes of history’s hosts with 
their heroes and sages and godlike men 
and women ! 

Petty turmoils? No more now than 
ever. But the river of time has precipi- 
tated the sediment of the vanished years’ 
commonness, and in its crystal current we 
behold only. beautiful shapes and grand 
figures, whose likes we might perceive all 
about us in equal degree did not the 
turbid waters of the present make our dis- 
cernment dim. 

And London! How vast is that 
phantom city that spreads far back into 
England’s mighty past until its bounds are 
lost to sight beyond the horizon of reced- 
ing centuries; a city magnificent with 
the grandeur of our race’s progress from 
its birth in Saxon savagery; built upon 
the prostrate walls of a stately predecessor 
of whose memory scarce a vestige lingers, 
its civilization likewise grown out of the 
ruins of the bygone culture that flourished 
in the vanished Roman town; dazzling 
with the glory of the thoughts and deeds 
whose lingering light is focussed on that 
spot! How incomparably vaster is that 
London than even the Titanic city of 
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to-day, peopled with its millions, heaped 
with the treasures greedily gathered from 
the world’s remotest confines, spreading 
in squat ugliness until its monstrous 
expanse veils its limits in the sooty pall ! 
But in truth that phantom city is the Lon- 
don of to-day, of which the visible me- 
tropolis forms only a minor part. Even 
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the actual commonplace aggregation of 
hideous bricks and mortar, relieved by 
hardly more than a score of monumental 
structures to give civic dignity to the 
place, is seen quite other than in its 
sordid grimy mantle. Glorified in the 
scenes there laid by the masters of fic- 
tion, the stranger sees not London as it is, 
but with streets and structures obtaining 
in his mind the picturesque qualities that 
they achieve beneath the transforming 
pencil of an artist, while the people passing 
are but enacting parts for him while he 
recognizes in their faces and figures the 
characters to whom he was long since 
introduced. 


The service of the master of fiction — 
the poet, as the Germans more truly term 
him, whether his work be in verse or 
prose—in the making of history can 
hardly be exaggerated. Are not the crea- 
tures of Homer’s, Shakespeare’s, Dante’s, 
Goethe’s brains as real for us, and as 
mighty in their influence upon human 
thought and action, as any persons of the 
past, born of woman? And how they 
mingle as they stand together, the men 
and women of fiction and of history, until 
we know not those of fancy from them 
that actually were! ‘They blend as in 
marriage—as who may think of the 
stately procession of England’s kings, of 
Julius Czesar, of Antony and Cleopatra, 
and not do it through the medium of 
Shakespeare’s mind. 

We Americans may see these facts 
exemplified in our most historic city. 
Here fiction joins hands with actuality 
to build the Boston that men know. A 
goodly place it is, we deem, that live here ! 
It is, indeed, one of the world’s great 
centres of human activity, where for nearly 
three centuries the most potent forces of 
our race’s progress have been in operation. 
Wellnigh a million dwellers inhabit the 
real Boston of to-day, far transcending 
the artificial bounds of the mere munici- 
pality. This fact in itself gives assurance 
for the future rank of New England’s 
metropolis. Its place among the cities 
of the world makes it a matter of 
indifference whether, in comparison with 
its American sisters, Boston counts some- 
what more or less in population. So long 
as the American Union endures and the 
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tendencies of development continue in 
the direction they have taken from the 
beginning, so long must the city wax in 
greatness. Even were it not so markedly 
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different in its physical characteristics 
from other great American cities, the ele- 
ments that constitute its individuality 
would give it an aspect unspeakably more 
distinctive than those that mark from each 
other any of the important civic entities 
lying to the westward of the Alleghanies. 
The momentous historical events that have 
occurred upon this spot; the great move- 
ments of human thought that have here 
had their starting point in sweeping over 
the country and even the world, affecting 
the course of all history ; the dwelling here 
of intellectual and spiritual leaders, — 
poets, scientists, statesmen, inventors, — 
all this has become inseparably associated 
with the name of Boston ; all these things 
have made their indelible impress upon 
the city’s face. 


II. 
It is always interesting to look over a 


series of the portraits of a person we 
know, and see how he appeared at differ- 


ent stages of his life. In the case of cer- 
tain lands and cities we may enjoy the 
privilege of beholding their past exist- 
ences mirrored with greater or less 


Nantasket. 


clearness and accuracy 
in the pages of contem- 
porary writers. The fu- 
ture historian will find the 
Boston of the important 
period comprising the 
thirty or forty years from 
the middle sixties well 
into—and, let us hope, 
through —the nineties, portrayed with 
striking fidelity in the works of William 
Dean Howells. In the daily press of 
the period, voluminous, comprehensive, 
and detailed though its records be, an 
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accurate portraiture cannot be looked 
for. The records made by the news- 
papers are more cartographic in their 
nature; they exhibit the footprints, but 
only to a limited extent the figures 
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that made them. The life there set forth 
so vividly is also that of instantaneous 
photography, lacking the color and the 
values that art alone can impart. The 
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basis. There is absolutely no personality 
in human history whose name and mem- 
ory will not ultimately pass from the 
memory of man. All perform their 
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nearness of the point of view distorts the 
perspective. For vitality the records of 
the press need the touch of characteriza- 
tion,— scenery, color, conversation, move- 
ment. This is given in Mr. Howells’s 
work, which depicts with rare fidelity the 
Boston of his day, its outer and inner 
character ; its society revealed in its va- 
rious stratifications, from the exalted to 
the humble ; the author dwelling by pref- 
erence or prejudice upon no special layer 
of the fabric, and showing all in the light 
cast by the special environment of time 
and place. 

Prediction as to the verdict of posterity 
upon a contemporary in art is proverbially 
untrustworthy. Contemporaneous popu- 
larity is certainly no measure of enduring 
fame. There are, however, certain ten- 
dencies in an author’s development which 
furnish a reasonably secure standard for 
arriving at an estimate of the permanency 
of his reputation. It is all, of course, a 
question of degree. The customary talk 
about “ immortal fame ” has no justifiable 


allotted service and pass on, their lights 
lingering, some longer, some shorter, but 
all fading eventually into the dusk of ob- 
livion ; their results, however, abiding in 
some shape so long as the race shall en- 
dure. The basis for what may be called 
the comparative immortality of an author, 
as embodied in a popularity lasting for 
generations or centuries, consists in the 
measure in which his work contains those 
qualities of heart and mind, of sympathy 
and imagination, which are eternal in 
their character, which transcend consid- 
erations of time and place in their appeal 
to the hearts and minds of men, who rec- 
ognize therein the elements of common 
experience. It is these homely, human 
qualities in the characters of Homer — 
and not the marvellous doings of gods 
and heroes — that bring them so near to 
us and make them so real to us across 
the abyss of the centuries; and we rec 
ognize in their all-pervading truth that 
“‘omnipresent”’ is but another way of say- 
ing “commonplace.” Neither beauty of 
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style nor widespread contemporary in- 
terest in subject will achieve this endur- 
ingness. Fashions in style change ; each 
age has its own best understood manner 
of speech, and popular interest passes 
quickly from one theme to another. 
Hawthorne, Thackeray, Dickens, three 
great modern names whose fame seems 
established for generations, had these 
qualities. Hawthorne addressed the soul 
in utterances of perfect art. Thackeray 
and Dickens spoke to the heart in tones 
so eloquent that artistic falsities, as per- 
ceived in comparison with the finer tex- 
tured and more truthfully proportioned 
work of to-day, will long be held as of 
minor moment against the intrinsic values 
of their words. 

Mr. Howells first gained esteem as an 
artist, and the circle of his readers com- 
prised that select and keenly appreciative 
element that finds ample range for satis- 
faction of its intellectual appetites, be- 
neath the standard of ‘art for art’s sake.” 
That is, material was to be sought solely 
for its capacity for artistic treatment, and 
this was all-sufficient. Passing into a 
broader domain of subject, many with 
whom he had been a favorite declined to 


desiring introduction to characters who 
moved in quite different circles! But 
others, more emancipated from undemo- 
cratic trammels,— realists, modernists, 
veritists, caring nought for trappings and 
all for vital substance in the great, pul- 
sating life of the world,— hailed him to 
their midst. Fellowship with this goodly 
company more than atones for the 
alienation of the fastidiously narrow 
among former admirers. The true 
constituencies for all forms of creative 
art are ever to be found more in the in- 
telligent multitude than among the a/- 
ettantt, bound down and sophisticated by 
the rules and formulas by which they 
have learned to shape their estimation ; 
and within whose limits, they have come 
to hold, must reside all art. The average 
literary critic, so called, belongs to this 
class, which thereby controls most of the 
avenues for the expression of opinion. 
This personage has, quite possibly, re- 
ceived what is known as “a classical edu- 
cation,” and he has acquired a very formal 
and nice idea of just the ingredients re- 
quired in the production of good litera- 
ture. Only certain classes and qualities 
of material may legitimately be used, and 
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follow him thither, declaring that there was 
nothing worthy of interest out there in that 
broader world — whence they themselves 
came with all that made them — and even 
scornfully washed their hands of him, not 


these only in certain well-defined ways. 
He most likely has a correct though nar- 
row taste for artistic beauty, which has 
been formed upon models which he 
was taught to study and admire in the 
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immaturity of youth, and to whose defects 
in art he is therefore wholly blind. To 
such academic minds anything like free- 
dom in the use of the inexhaustible stores 
of material ever accumulating under new 
times and conditions, any departure from 
established forms, and any following of 
one’s own individual impulses in the use 
of this material,— just as the very masters 
whom they revere must have followed,— 
is a temerity that falls little short of liter- 
ary blasphemy. Of such in great part 
are the “authorities” intrusted with the 
maintenance of the standards of pure 
art! The Chinese poets of to-day should 
be for them consummate ideals of artis- 
tic activity, for it is a canon of the art in 
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China that every new poem must be 
made up of quotations from the classic 
masterpieces, and in the skill displayed 
in piecing these quotations together does 
the art of the poet consist. 

The common-sense multitude, not 
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knowing the newer, unconventional forms 
of art, is led astray by all this tousle 
about the enormities thereof, and deem- 
ing “realism” something strange and in- 
comprehensible, at first avoids its ac- 
quaintance. It is so in all forms of art; 
in music, for instance, the classicists are 
the ones who have raised all the hue 
and cry about the barbaric noise and in- 
coherent sound-jumbling of Wagner ; the 
naturally music-loving public, however, as 
soon as it has a chance to hear for itself, 
listens with the keenest delight to the 
melodious freedom and tone grandeur of 
the great modern master, and crowds 
every performance of his glorious music. 

Mr. Howells has thus gained for his 
later works the audience of 
the greater public, that in- 
stinctively recognizes the 
verity and vitality of his art 
in its presentation of things 
often familiar and common, 
but Which are perceived to 
have, when encountered in 
his pages, a deeper signifi- 
cance and a wider interest 
than had been deemed pos- 
sible. 


rit. 


We behold the quaint and 
picturesque Boston of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony’s 
earliest days with greater 
distinctness, both externally 
and in the lives of its Puritan 
dwellers, in Hawthorne’s 
peerless romance of The 
Scarlet Letter and in certain 
of his Zwice-Told Tales than 
perhaps through any other 
medium. Some time the 
Boston of the present will 
be replaced as completely by 
a fairer, nobler city, — wholly 
stately, wholly beautiful, — as 
the seventeenth-century town 
of steep-gabled houses, with 
surfaces of rough-cast plaster and dia- 
mond-paned casements has given place 
to the still picturesque and wide-spread- 
ing city of the present, typifying in its 
architectural incoherence the disorderly 
commingling of nineteenth-century life 
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with its survivals of the past and anticipa- 
tions of the future order of things. ‘These 
social survivals and anticipations are 
thrown into harsh juxtapositions by the 
thrusting upward, through an evenly dis- 
posed surface, of huge blocks of the lower 
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the world, and as he mirrors its movements 
and struggles in this drop of the great 
ocean of life, he reflects common traits of 
the race, enrobed though they be in local 
environment whose details are pencilled 
with rare delicacy and accurate distinct- 
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''The Brewer fountain, with its Four Seasons of severe drought." 


strata by the irresistible forces brought 
into action by the modern advances in 
science and invention, just as we behold 
sharp peaks breaking the plain in a vol- 
canic and earthquake region. The pic- 
tures of the Boston of to-day preserved in 
Mr. Howells’s books will therefore have a 
yet greater value to posterity by reason of 
the author’s identification therewith. The 
writer of this paper had occasion briefly 
to treat this same subject several years 
ago. The following words, then written, 
have application here : — 

“It is a testimonial to the universal 
quality of Mr. Howells’s mind that his 
pictures of Boston life interest readers 
everywhere ; though the field be narrow, 
there is nothing provincial in his treat- 
ment; on the contrary, his method is 
thoroughly cosmopolitan. Boston is his 
microcosm ; humanity is the same all over 


ness. His sympathy is an organ almost 
phenomenally developed ; indeed, he may 
be said to have therein a highly percep- 
tive sixth sense, which in the mass of 
mankind is yet but rudimentary. It is 
not to be inferred that we speak of him 
as confining himself wholly to Boston, for 
some of his most charming works have 
their scenes in other localities. Though 
in style he has nothing in common with 
Dickens, he is to Boston much the same 
that Dickens was to London. Some of 
Dickens’s tales had their scenes away from 
London, but he saw everything from a 
London standpoint, as Howells’s point of 
view is everywhere essentially that of a 
Bostonian. The future history of Boston 
will be incomplete without comprehen- 
sively including Howells’s pictures of the 
city. A good volume might now be filled 
with them, and a highly entertaining book 
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it would make. Some day we shall see a 
‘Boston of Howells’ as there is to-day a 
‘London of Dickens.’ Strangers already 
ask their friends whom they may be visit- 
ing to take them to the South End to see 
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would do; here we must content our- 
selves with a glance at some typical scenes 
and figures. Our first introduction to 
his Boston is obtained in that delightful 
volume of Suburban Sketches that ap- 

peared originally in the 4z 
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the house that the Laphams lived in, and 
a few centuries hence may see the city 
well tableted by the Memorial Society to 
indicate the habitations of the various 
characters figuring in Howells’s works, — 
as we are shown in Verona, for instance, 
the house where Juliet lived! We might 
even fancy our ‘esteemed contempora- 
ries’ of remote posterity engaged in a 
squabble as to whose edifice should bear 
the honor of the Bartley Hubbard slab.” 

It may be added here that policemen 
on the Common are said to have so fre- 
quently been asked to point out the 
bench upon which Lemuel Barker sat, 
that they have agreed upon one ; but just 
where upon the Beacon Street Mall it 
may be situated, unfortunately I cannot 
say. 

It cannot be expected that the entire 
“Boston of Howells” can be presented 
within the limits of an article like this. 
For that, little short of his collected works 


lanic Monthly during the 
earlier days of his editorship, 
up to 1872, when, and for 
several years after, he lived 
in Cambridge. In these 
glimpses of the main city 
and of Cambridge —“ Char- 
lesbridge,” as it is called in a 
filmy disguise — we encounter 
our Boston with the lightness 
of a new acquaintance whom 
we do not know beneath the 
surface at first, but whose 
nature becomes gradually re- 
vealed in the steadily growing 
intimacy that unfolds the char- 
acter in our contact with per- 
sonality. Here we are shown 
the negro quarter on the 
north side of Beacon Hill, 
and the Italian quarter at the 
North End; the latter then 
but a wee island of Latindom 
in a Keltic sea, though now 
so grown that the sea has 
mostly been pushed to other 
sections of the Boston world, and giving 
a swarthier hue to the boreal regions of 
the town which it shares with its not unre- 
semblant Hebrew neighbors and its Portu- 
guese kindred from the Western islands. 
We take charming strolls with him 
through the unkempt Cambridge outskirts, 
where we recognize the vernacular archi- 
tecture of the sixties and early seventies 
as at his side we turn into a street “ upon 
which a flight of French-roof houses sud- 
denly settled a year or two since, with fam- 
ilies in them, and many outward signs of 
permanence, though their precipitate ar- 
rival might cast some doubt upon this.” 
Beyond them we come upon “a little bridge 
which appears to span a small stream. 
It unites banks lined with a growth of 
trees and briers nodding their heads above 
the neighboring levels, and suggesting a 
quiet water-course, though in fact it is the 
Fitchburg Railroad that purls between 
them.” We make the acquaintance of 
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the cheery French Canadians in the 
brick-yards and become familiar with the 
squalid quarter called “ Dublin,” which is 
“fearful in the encroachment of the 
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“THE MINISTER'S CHARGE.” 


French as we, in our turn, dread the ad- 
vance of the Irish.’ Near by is North 
Avenue, the handsomest street, — “ not 
only handsome, but probably the very 
dullest street in the world.” 

The journey from Cambridge “ By 
Horse Car to Boston,” the 
daily infliction of which 
makes the resident beyond 
the Charles an object of 
profound pity from his Bos- 
ton friend, is made very 
charming for us by the in- 
terest lent to the everyday 
events and observations of 
the trip. Of course one of 
the distinguishing elements 
of this transit route are the 
undergraduates of Harvard ; 
and the reflection that the 
joyous college youths of our 
author’s suburban days are 
now well along in their for- 
ties, mostly grave-faced and 


many careworn with the world’s strife, 
imparts an elegiac quality to the fol- 
lowing : — 

“With so much youth forever in her 
heart, it must be hard for our Charles- 
bridge to grow old: the generations rise 
and pass away, but in her veins is still 
this tide of warm blood, century in and 
century out, so much the same from one 
age to another that it would be hardy to 
say it was not still one youthfulness. 
There is a print of the village as it was a 
cycle since, showing the oldest of the 
college buildings, and upon the street in 
front a scholar in his scholar’s cap and 
gown, giving his arm to a very stylish girl 
of that period, who is dressed wonder- 
fully like the girl of ours, so that but for 
the student’s antique formality of costume 
one might believe that he was handing 
her out to take the horse car. There is 
no horse car in the picture, — that is the 
only real difference between then and 
now in our Charlesbridge, perennially 
young and gay. Have there not ever 
been here the same grand ambitions, the 
same high hopes,—and is not the un- 
broken succession of youth in these?” 

One of Boston’s most beautiful scenes, 
the view of the Charles River Basin, is a 
favorite subject for Mr. Howells, who thus 
pictures it as the finest thing to be seen 
on this horse-car trip :— 

“In winter, the journey to or from Bos- 
ton cannot appear otherwise than very 
dreary to the fondest imagination. Com- 
ing out, nothing can look more arctic and 
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forlorn than the river, double-shrouded in 
ice and snow, or sadder than the contrast 
offered to the same prospect in summer. 
Then all is laughing, and it is a joy in 


Crimson and purple the bay stretches 
westward till its waves darken into the 
grassy levels, where, here and _ there, a 
hay-rick shows perfectly black against the 
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every nerve to ride out over the Long 
Bridge at high tide, and, looking south- 
ward, to see the wide crinkle and glitter 
of that beautiful expanse of water, which 
laps on one hand the granite quays of the 
city, and on the other washes among the 
reeds and wild grasses of the salt mead- 
ows. Aship coming slowly up the chan- 
nel, or a dingy tug violently darting 
athwart it, gives an additional pleasure 
to the eye, and adds something dreamy 
or vivid tothe beauty of the scene. It is 
hard to say at what hour of the summer’s 
day the prospect is loveliest; and I am 
certainly not going to speak of the sunset 
as the least of its delights. When this 
exquisite spectacle is presented, the horse- 
car passenger, happy to cling with one 
foot to the rear platform steps, looks over 
the shoulder next him into fairyland. 


light. Afar off, southeastward and west- 
ward, the uplands wear a tinge of tender- 
est blue; and in the nearer distance, on 
the low shores of the river, hover the white 
plumes of arriving and departing trains. 
The windows of the stately houses that 
overlook the water take the sunset from 
it evanescently, and begin to chill and 
darken before the crimson burns out of 
the sky. The windows are, in fact, best 
after nightfall, when they are brilliantly 
lighted from within, and when, if it is a 
dark, warm night, and the briny fragrance 
comes up strong from the falling tide, the 
lights reflected far down in the still water 
bring a dream, as I have heard travelled 
Bostonians say, of Venice and her magical 
effects in the same kind. But for me the 
beauty of the scene needs the help of no 
such association; I am content with it 
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for what it is. I enjoy also the hints of 
spring which one gets in riding over the 
Long Bridge at low tide in the first open 
days. Then there is not only a vernal 
beating of carpets on the piers of the 
drawbridge, but the piJes and walls left 
bare by the receding water show green 
patches of seaweeds and mosses, and 
flatter the willing eye with a dim hint of 
summer. This reeking and saturated 
herbage — which always seems to me, in 
contrast with dry-land growths, what the 
water-logged life of seafaring folk is to 
that which we happier men lead on shore, 
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autumnal slumber, is in the air, but is 
gone when we leave the river behind, and 
strike into the straggling village beyond. 
I maintain that Boston, as one approaches 
it and passingly takes in the line of 
Bunker Hill Monument, soaring pre-emi- 
nent among the emulous foundry chim- 
neys of the sister city, is fine enough to 
need no comparison with other fine 
sights. Thanks to the Mansard curves 
and dormer-windows of the newer houses, 
there is a singularly picturesque variety 
among the roofs thatstretch along the bay, 
and rise one above another on the city’s 
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—taking so kindly the deceitful warmth 
and brightness of the sun, has then a 
charm which it loses when summer really 
comes ; nor does one, later, have so keen 
an interest in the men wading about in 
the shallows below the bridge, who, as in 
the distance they stoop over to gather 
whatever shellfish they seek, make a 
very fair show of being some ungainlier 
sort of storks, and are as near as we can 
hope to come to the spring-prophesying 
storks of song and story. A sentiment of 
the drowsiness that goes before the awak- 
ening of the year, and is so different from 
the drowsiness that precedes the great 


three hills, grouping themselves about the 
State House, and surmounted by its India- 
rubber dome. But, after all, does human 
weakness crave some legendary charm, 
some grace of uncertain antiquity, in the 
picturesqueness it sees? I own that the 
future, to which we are often referred for 
the‘ stuff that dreams are made of,’ is more 
difficult for the fancy than the past, that 
the airy amplitude of its possibilities is 
somewhat chilly, and that we naturally 
long for the snug quarters of old, made 
warm by many generations of life. Be- 
sides, Europe spoils us ingenuous Ameri- 
cans, and flatters our sentimentality into 
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ruinous extravagances. Looking at her 
many-storied former times, we forget our 
own past, neat, compact, and conven- 
ient for the poorest memory to dwell 
in. Yet an American not infected with 
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the discontent of travel could hardly ap- 
proach this superb city without feeling 
something of the coveted pleasure in her, 
without a revery of her Puritan and 
Revolutionary times, and the great names 
and deeds of her heroic annals.” 

This enchanting panorama has only 
changed for the better since the foregoing 
was written. A charming river-bank park 
has made its appearance between the two 
bridges, handsomer buildings and_ nobler 
towers have arisen, and a steady growth 
in the beauty of the scene is happily in 
prospect. The Cambridge cars, too, 
have changed; the ancient packing-box 
type of that day has given way to a more 
modern vehicle, and that, in turn, has 
now almost entirely yielded to the large 
and noisy electric, but “ the overcrowded 
car,” to which a most graphic passage is 
devoted, yet exists in all the evil there 
described, and the time seems still ex- 
tremely remote when the future Ameri- 
can, “ pausing before some commemora- 
tive bronze or historical picture of our 
epoch and contemplating this stupendous 
spectacle of human endurance, . . . will 


be able to philosophize more satisfacto- 
rily than we can now concerning the 
mystery of our strength as a nation and 
our weakness as a public.” 

In that delightsome account of “A 
Day’s Pleasure” on the 
Nantasket trip, we have the 
following picture of Boston 
from the harbor : — 

“There is always a shab- 
biness about the wharves 
of seaports ; but I must own 
that as soon as you get a 
reasonable distance from 
them in Boston, they turn 
wholly beautiful. They no 
longer present that imposing 
array of mighty ships which 
they could show in the days 
of Consul Plancus, when 
the commerce of the world 
sought chiefly our port, yet 
the docks are still filled with 
the modester kinds of ship- 
ping, and if there is not 
that wilderness of spars and 
rigging which you see at 
New York, let us believe 
that there is an aspect of selection and 
refinement in the scene, so that one 
should describe it not as a forest, but, 
less conventionally, as a gentleman’s 
park of masts. The steamships of many 
coastwise freight lines gloom, with their 
black, capacious hulks, among the lighter 
sailing craft, and among the white, 
green-shuttered passenger-boats ; and be- 
hind those desperate and grimy sheds 
assume a picturesqueness, their sagging 
roofs and crooked gables harmonizing 
agreeably with the shipping; and then 
growing up from all rises the mellow- 
tinted, brick-built city, roof, and spire, 
and dome, —a fair and noble sight, in- 
deed, and one not surpassed for a 
certain quiet and cleanly beauty by any 
that I know.” 

Their Wedding Journey, Mr Howells’s 
first novel, if it can be called a novel, is 
a Boston story in its presentation of a 
considerable portion of the continent 
through Boston eyes; but the only part 
of Boston itself that we are shown in it is 
the old “Worcester Depot,” as it was 
called then, where Basil and Isabel 
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March spent the evening in waiting for 
the nine-o’clock train to start. Though 
not describing the place, and dealing 
almost entirely with the comers and goers, 
it still brings very vividly back to the 
many of us who were familiar with it the 
dingy old interior and even the cut 
flowers and pots of ivy of the pleasant 
“lady who checked packages.” ‘The 
building, now an express depot and ware- 
house, has exteriorly changed but little, 


“She was aware that there had been 
gradually rising in her mind an image of 
Boston, different alike from the holy place 
of her childhood, the sacred city of the an- 
tislavery hordesand martyrs, and from the 
jesting, easy, sympathetic Boston of Mr. 
and Mrs. March. This new Boston, with 
which Mr. Arbuton inspired her, was a 
Boston of mysterious prejudices and lofty 
reservations ; a Boston of high and diffi- 
cult tastes, that found its social ideal in 











Commonwealth Avenue. 


IN FRONT OF MR. HOWELLS’S LAST BOSTON RESIDENCE. 


except for the big-lettered signs painted 
upon it. Close by stands the already out- 
grown “ Albany Depot,” whose handsome 
and comfortable interior furnished the 
scene for the author’s sparkling and funny 
farce of that name. 

The sequel to Their Wedding Journey, 
A Chance Acquaintance, though also away 
from Boston in its scene, brings out the 
peculiar social prejudices and distinc- 
tions of Boston as never before developed 
in fiction. The dourgeoisie South End of 
that period has changed considerably 
since then, for the greater portion of the 
people who gave it its local character have 
moved over to the Back Bay, to mingle 
with the old West-Enders, who have also 
largely transferred themselves thither. 
Miles Arbuton belongs to the cold and 
haughty Beacon Hill type, and the follow- 
ing account of the change of aspect which 
he causes Boston to assume in the eyes of 
that sweet little democrat, Kitty Ellison of 
Erie Creek, anticipates the more complex 
Boston of the author’s later works : — 


the Old World, and that shrank from con- 
tact with the reality of this; a Boston as 
alien as Europe to her simple experiences, 
and that seemed to be proud only of the 
things that were unlike other American 
things ; a Boston that would rather perish 
by fire and sword than be suspected of vul- 
garity ; acritical, fastidious, and reluctant 
Boston, dissatisfied with the rest of the 
hemisphere, and gelidly self-satisfied, in 
so far as it was not the least the Boston 
of her fond preconceptions. It was 
doubtless no more the real Boston 
we know and love than either of the 
others; and it perplexed her more than 
it need, even if it had not been mere 
phantasm.” 

It is a pity that we have not seen more 
of Kitty Ellison in the author’s later 
works than the glimpse which Mrs. March 
catches of her face in the window of a 
train at Niagara, twenty years later. In 
this first period of his style, Mr. Howells 
maintains throughout a sportive lightness, 
Heine-like in its charm, but without 
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Heine’s bitterness or sting. His future 
strength, his earnestness, his capacity for 
sounding the depths of human nature, are 
here foreshadowed only in the tenderly 
sympathetic quality of his humor and the 
sensitive and instantaneous responsive- 
ness of his perceptions. These innate 
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accomplished their destiny as business 
thoroughfares, were no longer the homes 
of the decorous ease that once inhabited 
them.” We may assume this scene of a 
dozen years ago to be laid somewhere in 
the Harrison Avenue quarter, between 
that thoroughfare and the South Cove, 





Class Day at Harvard. 


endowments, giving him a rare capacity 
for identifying himself with his characters, 
thinking their thoughts and living their 
lives in a way which the reader often 
finds reveals his own mind and life, so 
that he feels half inclined to suspect the 
author of possessing telepathic powers, 
constitute the matrix for the formation of 
the mature characteristics by which we 
now know him as one of the foremost 
authors of his day. 


IV. 


Two novels intervene between these 
works and his next Boston story, Zhe 
Undiscovered Country, in which we find 
a great ripening of the author’s powers 
in his distinctly modern treatment of a 
romance-like,° mystical subject. The 
opening words introduce us to a most in- 
teresting aspect of Boston’s growth, —a 
neighborhood in its transition state from 
a residence to a business quarter, — “ one 
of those streets which, without having yet 


say Edinboro’ or Oxford Street, where 
the transition is now so far advanced that 
stately great wholesale warehouses are 
elbowing out the swarm of Chinese and 
of miscellaneous proletariat that have 
succeeded to the shady gentility of‘ bus- 
iness mediums” and the like. Who has 
not seen this sort of place, as pictured 
in the words of one of the young men 
waiting to investigate the mediumistic 
powers of the story’s heroine ? 

“What a queer, melancholy house, 
what a queer, melancholy street! I 
don’t think I was ever in a street before 
where quite so many professional ladies, 
with English surnames, preferred Madame 
to Mrs. on their doorplates. And the 
poor old place has such a conscious air 
of going to the deuce. Every house 
seems to wince as you go by, and button 
itself up to the chin for fear you should 
find out it had no shirt on, so to speak. 
I don’t know what’s the reason, but these 
material tokens of a social decay afflict 
me terribly: a tipsy woman isn’t dread- 
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fuller than a haggard old house, that’s 
once been a home, in a street like this.” 

After shuddering over the looks of the 
room, with its “tawdry red velvet wall- 
paper ; the faded green reps of that sofa ; 
those family photographs in their oval 
papier-maché frames; that round table 
there in the corner, with its subscription 
literature and its tintype albums; and 
this frantic. tapestry carpet,” he thus 
remarks upon the room itself: “These 
old Boston houses all have so much char- 
acter. It’s surprising what good taste 
people had fifty or sixty years, — the taste 
of the First Empire. That cornice is 
very pretty,—very simple and very 
refined, neither glutted nor starved in 
design ; and that :mantel,— how refresh- 
ing these sane and decent straight lines 
are after the squirms and wriggles of 
subsequent marble! I don’t know that I 
should have chosen urns for an ornament 


ness on that obscure line which divides 
the wholesale merchant’s social accept- 
ability from the lost condition of the 
retail dealer. When he died, however, 
his son emerged forever from the social 
twilight in which the father had been con- 
tent toremain. He took account of his 
means, and found that he had enough to 
live handsomely upon, not only without 
anything like shop-keeping, but without 
business of any sort, and he courageously 
resolved to be a man of leisure. He had 
certain tastes which qualified him for this 
life; he had read much, and he had 
travelled abroad. He joined a club con- 
venient to the lodging which he kept in his 
paternal home, letting out the rest of the 
house to a thrifty woman whose interest it 
was that he should have nothing to com- 
plain of. Every morning, atnine precisely, 
he breakfasted at the club, beside one 
of the pleasantest windows ; the sun came 





The Revere House. 


““THE HOTEL IN THE OLDER PART OF THE TOWN WITH ITS HIGH PILLARED PORTICO.” 


to the corners; but we must not forget 
that we are mortal; and there are cine- 
rary associations with fireplaces.”’ 

It is Mr. Phillips who says this, a typi- 
cal Boston dilettante, whose picture may 
be given here :— 

“Mr. Phillips’s father had been in busi- 


in there in the afternoon, and except in 
the winter months he dined at another 
table. His breakfast and his dinner were 
the chief events of a day which he had 
the wisdom to keep as like every other 
day as he could, unless for some very good 
reason. When he had finished either 
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meal, he turned over the newspapers and 
magazines, largely English, in the reading- 
room; after dinner he often dozed a few 
minutes in his chair. For the rest, he 
paid visits and went about to the picture 
stores and to the studios. Now and then 
he bought a painting, which in his hand 
turned out a goed investment; but his 
passion was bricabrac, and he liked the 
excitement of the auction-room, where he 
picked up from time to time a rug, a 
queer vase, a colonial clock, a claw-footed 
table or chest of drawers, and added them 
to his stores. He kept up with current 
literature, and distilled from it a polite 
essence, with which he knew how to per- 
fume his conversation in the measure 





‘*In Charles Street the colored people have their 
principal church.” 


agreeable to ladies willing to learn what 
it was distinguished to read. With many 
he was an authority in such matters, and 
with nearly all he was acceptable for a 
certain freshness of the susceptibilities, 
which he studiously preserved, growing 
them under glass, as it were, when it was 
past their natural season to flourish in the 
open air. Now and then one revolted 
against this artificial bloom, and declared 


that Mr. Phillips’s emotions smelt of the 
watering-pot ; but commonly they were well 
liked by the sex with which, even if he had 
not preferred, he would have been forced 
mainly to associate. ‘There is no society 
but that of women for an idler in our coun- 
try ; the other men are too busy and tired, 
with little patience and little sympathy 
for men who are not busy and tired.” 

In the same story there is a good bit 
on the Public Garden, which has changed 
little in the past decade, though some- 
what more tranquillized in some parts and 
perceptibly gaudified in others : — 

“Several mornings after the séance at 
Mrs. Leroy’s, Ford sat on one of the 
many benches which the time found va- 
cant in the Public Garden. It was yet 
far too early for the nursemaids and 
their charges and suitors; the marble 
Venus of the fountain was surprised with- 
out her shower on; Mr. Ball’s equestrian 
Washington drew his sword in solitude 
unbroken by a policeman upon Dr. 
Rimmer’s Hamilton in Commonwealth 
Avenue ; the whole precinct rested in 
patrician insensibility to the plebeian 
hour of seven; and Ford, if he had 
cared, would have been safe from the 
polite amaze of that neighborhood at 
finding one even of its remote acquaint- 
ance in those pleasure-grounds at that 
period of the day. He sat in a place 
which was habitual with him; for he 
lodged in one of the boarding-houses on 
a street near by, and he made the Public 
Garden the resort of such leisure as each 
day afforded him, seeking always the 
same seat under the same Kilmarnock 
willow, and suffering a sense of invasion 
when he found it taken.” 

The Undiscovered Country begins in 
3oston and soon passes into the country 
and among the Shakers. ‘The next tale 
with which we have to do, Zhe Lady of 
the Aroostook, begins in the New Eng- 
land back-country, pauses in Boston, and 
the rest happens upon the open sea and 
in Italy. We have in the Boston chap- 
ters some graphic pictures of the water- 
front and of the harbor from the out- 
ward-bound ship. The following is at 
the North End, near the North Ferry, 
and “Lucas Wharf’ must be Lewis 
Wharf; but the neighborhood is not so 
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squalid now, and Italians have largely purposely against her grandfather, and 
displaced the Irish : — one of them swore at Lydia for taking up 
“They now gathered up their burdens all the sidewalk with her bundles. There 
once more, and walked toward the 
wharf they were seeking, past those 
squalid streets which open upon the 
docks. At the corners they entangled 
themselves in knots of truck-teams 
and hucksters’ wagons and 
horse cars; once they brought 
the traffic of the neighborhood 
to a standstill by the thorough- 
ness of their inability and con- 
fusion. They wandered down 
the wrong wharf amidst the 
slime cast up by the fishing 
craft moored in the dock be- 
low, and made their way over 
heaps of chains and cordage and 
through the hand-carts pushed 
hither and thither with their loads 
of fish, and so struggled back to 
the avenue which ran along the 
top of all the wharves. The water 
of the docks was of a livid tur- 
bidity, which teemed with the 
gelatinous globes of the sunfish ; 
and people were rowing about 
there in pleasure-boats, and sailors 
on floats were painting the hulls 
of the black ships. The faces 
of the men they met were red 
and sunburned mostly,—not with the were such dull eyes and slattern heads at 
sunburn of the fields, but of the sea; the open windows of the shabby houses ; 
these men lurched in their gait with an and there were gaunt, bold-faced young 
girls who strolled up and down 
the pavements, bonnetless and 
hatless, and chatted into the 
windows, and joked with other 
such girls whom they met.” 





























‘*In the humbler sidehill streets and in the alleys, they 
have their homes." 


V. 


As The Undiscovered Country 
was a realistic romance, so Zhe 
Up Lady of the Aroostook may be 
called a realistic idyl. With 
many of the author’s old ad- 
mirers these works mark the 
artistic climax of his powers ; 

‘Cambridge Street is their chief promenade.” with the new adherents gained 

by his next important novel, 

uncouth heaviness, yet gave them way A Modern Jnstance, the latter story marks 
kindly enough; but certain dull-eyed, a bold striking out into the deep waters 
frouzy-headed women seemed to push of real life, after the author had schooled 
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himself by practice in the pleasant and 
tranquil bays that make in from the great 
ocean of existence. With 4 Modern Jn- 
stance the enlargement of the author’s 
field brought a decided change 
of style, which, while retaining 





‘* Basi! March had his headquarters in the great Life Insur- 
ance building in the Milk Street neighborhood 


all the grace and delicacy of the for- 
mer periods, acquired the compactness, 
directness, and vigor that now char- 
acterize it. 

Here we are shown the many-sidedness 
of Boston life for the first time ; not only 
the multiform aspects of the city from a 
single point of view, but, with that faculty 
for identifying himself with the particular 
phase of life that forms his subject, in 
which Mr. Howells is unsurpassed among 
modern authors, these aspects from each 
other’s points of view. We have the 
Boston of the lodging-houses, of the res- 
taurants, of the newspaper offices, as well 
as the Boston of Beacon Hill, of the Back 
Bay, of the “upper circles.” The latter 
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are indeed there in this and subsequent 
3oston novels of our author with unprece- 
dented completeness of characterization. 
But the fact that they should be placed in 
such juxtaposition with “commoner” 
forms of existence, and that the latter 
should be given equal attention and 
regarded as of equal importance, ap- 
pears to be the main cause of the 
resentment shown for the author in 
certain quarters. 

Various characters reappear in Mr. 


% Howells’s works with much the same 


irregularity that our friends and ac 
quaintances enter into the complex of 
our own lives. Old characters are 
never arbitrarily brought forward ; they 
appear upon the scene naturally, some- 
times but incidentally, and again assum- 
ing renewed importance. ‘This brings all 
of Mr. Howells’s stories not only into re- 
lation with each other, but into relation 
with the reader, with whose life they seem 
to be of a piece. In A Modern /nstance 
we are introduced to various people whom 
we meet again in subsequent works, and 
others whom we are very likely to meet. 
Clara Kingsbury, a typical Boston young 
lady, of the cultivated, fashionable, and 
philanthropic kind, is one of these. We 
afterwards know her as Mrs. Atherton, 
the wife of the high-minded lawyer, for 
whose kindly sagacity we are given such 
respect. A typical Boston family of an 
old-fashioned, wealthy, plain, warm- 
hearted, and orthodox kind is described 
in the Hallecks, whose home is on a 
characteristic old West End street : — 
“Rumford Street is one of those old- 
fashioned thoroughfares at the West End of 
30ston, which are now almost wholly aban- 
doned to boarding-houses of the poorer 
class. Yet they are charming streets, 
quiet, clean, and respectable, and worthy 
still to be the homes, as they once were, 
of solid citizens. ‘The red brick houses, 
with their swell fronts, looking in perspec- 
tive like a succession of round towers, are 
reached by broad granite steps, and their 
doors are deeply sunken within the wagon- 
roofs of white-painted Roman arches. 
Over the door there is sometimes the bow 
of a fine transom, and the parlor windows 
on the first floor of the swell front have 
the same azure gleam as those of the 
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beautiful old houses which front the Com- 
mon on Beacon Street. The old 
people preferred to stay at home, and 
only left their large, comfortable house 
for short absences. ‘Their ways of life 
had been fixed in other times, and Mrs. 
Halleck liked better than mountain or 
sea the high-walled garden that stretched 
back of their house to the next street. 
They had bought through to this street 
when they built, but they had never 
sold the lot that fronted on it. They laid 
it out in box-bordered beds, and there 
were clumps of hollyhocks, sunflowers, 
lilies, and phlox, in different corners ; 
grapes covered the trellised walls; there 
were some pear-trees that bore blossoms, 
and sometimes ripened their fruit beside 
the walk. Mrs. Halleck used to work 
in the garden; her husband seldom de- 
scended into it, but he liked to sit on the 
iron-railed balcony overlooking it from 
the back parlor.” 

Here is a passage that expresses the 
individuality of Boston in a certain way 
that could hardly be better defined ; Ben 
Halleck has just returned from Europe 
and beholds the familiar scene with fresh 
eyes :— 

“That evening Mr. Atherton came to 
tea, and Halleck walked home with him 
to his lodgings, which were over the hill, 
and beyond the Public Garden. ‘ Yes, 
it’s very pleasant, getting back,’ he 
said, as they sauntered down the 
Common gide of Beacon Street, 
‘and the old town is picturesque 
after the best they can do across 
the water.’ He halted his friend, 
and brought himself to a rest 
on his cane, for a look over 
the hollow of the Common 
and the level of the Garden 
where the late September 
dark was keenly spangled 
with lamps. ‘ My heart leaps 
up, and so forth, when I see 
that. Now that the Athens, 
and Florence, and Edinburgh 
are past, I don’t think there is 
any place quite so well worth being born 
in as Boston.’ He moved forward again, 
gently surging with his limp, in a way 
that had its charm to those that loved 
him. ‘It’s more authentic and individual, 
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more municipal, after the old pattern, 
than any other modern city. It gives its 
stamp, it characterizes. The Boston 
Irishman, the Boston Jew, is a quite dif- 
ferent Irishman or Jew from those of 
other places. Even Boston provinciality 
is a precious testimony to the authorita- 
tive personality of the city. Cosmopoli- 
tanism is a modern vice, and we’re 
antique, we’re classic, in the other thing. 
Yes, I'd rather be a Bostonian, at odds 
with Boston, than one of the curled dar- 
lings of any other community.’ ”’ 

In A Woman's Reason, the next of our 
Boston stories, we have another distinc- 
tively characteristic Beacon Hill locality 
in the shape of Beacon Steps, where Mr. 
Harkness lived with his beautiful daugh- 
ter Helen. ‘“ Beacon Steps is not Beacon 
Street, but it is of like blameless social 
tradition.” This might be Beacon Place, 
or Mount Vernon Place, or Hancock 
Avenue, none of which, however, has any 
steps, although they would seem very ap- 
propriate to the steep grade of the last 
mentioned. There is in this book a 
notably vivid picture of one of the great 
street scenes of the world, the retail shop- 
ping section of Boston : — 

“ The street was full of people, that is 
to say of women, thronging in and out of 
the shop doors, and _in- 
tent upon spending the 
money of their natural 
protectors. It is always 
a wonderful 
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Red-top, Belmont. 


in the circuit of a quarter of a mile, about 
the confluence of Washington and Winter 
Streets, it enforces itself with incompara- 
ble vividness. There is doubtless more 
shopping in New York, or London, or 
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Paris, but in those cities it is dispersed 
over a larger area, and nowhere in the 
world perhaps has shopping such an in- 
tensity of physiognomy as in Boston. It 
is unsparingly sincere in its expression. 


It means business, and the sole business. 


of the city seems to be shopping. "The 
lovely faces of the swarming crowd were 
almost fierce in their preoccupation, as 
they pressed into the shop doors; as 
they issued from them, and each lady 
stopped and caught the loop of her train 
in one hand, while she clasped half a 
dozen paper parcels to her heart with the 
other, those faces exhibited no relaxation 
of their eager purpose. Where do they 
all come from, and where does the money 
all come from? It is a fearful problem, 
and the imagination must shrink from 
following these multitudinous shoppers to 
their homes, in city and suburb, when 
they arrive frayed and limp and sore, 
with overspent allowances, and the task 
before them of making the worse appear 
the better reason.” 

In A Woman’s Reason there is a pas- 
sage which gives faithful testimony to 
Mr. Howells’s capacity for writing history 
of the truest kind, just as he has done 
in his studies of the cities of Northern 
Italy. This passage deserves a place in 
the best history of Boston that shall be 
written, for it perfectly pictures one of 
the great periods in Boston’s commer- 
cial past, a period when the magnificent 
East India trade of the port laid the 
foundation for much of its present wealth 
and greatness. How strongly the differ- 
ence between the broadening, cultivating 
effect upon those engaged in a trade 
which carried the mind out into remote 
parts of the world, and the restrictive 
effect of most of the mercantile occupa- 
tions of to-day, is brought out! To be 
in the East India trade was almost a 
liberal education in itself. The passage 
is a conversation between Captain But- 
ler and Mr. Harkness : — 

“«¢ Harkness,’ said the Captain, turning 
his fat head half round toward his friend, 
who sat a little back of him, and break- 
ing off his cigar-ash into the bronze plate 
at his elbow, ‘do you know that your re- 
maining in the trade after all.the rest of 
us have gone out of it is something quite 


monumental?’ Captain Butler had a 
tender and almost reverential love for 
Joshua Harkness, but he could not help 
using a little patronage toward him, 
since his health had grown delicate, and 
his fortunes had not distinctly prospered. 

“*T am glad you like it, Jack,’ said 
Harkness quietly. 

* * * * * 


“No, but I mean it, Harkness. 
There’s something uncommonly fine 
about it. A man gets to be nodlesse by 
sticking to any old order of things. It 
makes one think of the ancien régime 
somehow to look at you. Why, you are 
still of the oldest tradition of commerce, 
the stately and gorgeous traffic of the 
Orient; you’re what Samarcand, and 
Venice, and Genoa, and Lisbon, and 
London, and Salem have come to.’ 

“«They’ve come to very little in the 
end then,’ said Harkness as before. 

“¢QOh,I don’t know about that’; the 
Captain took the end of his cigar out and 
lita fresh one from it before he laid it 
down upon the ash-holder; ‘I don’t 
know about that. We don’t consider 
material things merely. There has always 
been something romantic, something 
heroic, about the old trade. To be sure, 
now that it’s got down to telegraphing, 
it’s only fit for New-Yorkers. ‘They’re 
quite welcome to it.’ This was not very 
logical taken as a whole, but we cannot al- 
ways be talking reason. At the words ‘ro- 
mantic,’ and ‘heroic,’ Helen had pricked 
her ears, if that phrase may be used con- 
cerning ears of such loveliness as hers, 
and she paused from her millinery. ‘ Ah 
ha, young lady,’ cried the Captain, 
‘you’re listening, are you? You didn’t 
know there was any romance or heroism 
in business, did you?’ 

«What business?’ asked Helen. 

“«¢ Your father’s business, young woman ; 
my old business, — the India trade.’ 

“<The India trade? Why, were you 
ever in the India trade, Captain Butler?’ 

“¢« Was / ever in the India trade?’ de- 
manded the Captain, taking his cigar out 
of his mouth in order to frown with more 
effect upon Helen. ‘Well, upon my word. 
Where did you think I got my title? I’m 
too old to have been in the war.’ 
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“<¢T didn’t know,’ said Helen. 

“«T got it in the India trade. I was 
captain and supercargo many an eleven- 
months’ voyage, just as your father was.’ 

“Helen was vastly .amused at this. 
‘Why, papa, were you ever captain of a 
ship?’ 

“¢For a time,’ said Mr. Harkness, 
smiling at the absurdity. 

“«« Of course he was,’ shouted the Cap- 
tain. 

«Then why isn’t he captain now?’ 

“«¢ Because there’s a sort of captain that 
loses his handle when he comes ashore, 
and there’s a sort that 
keeps it. I’m one sort ( 
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Mr. Howells's Boston Homes 


and your father’s the other. It’s natural 
to call a person of my model and 
complexion by some kind of title, and it 
isn’t natural to call such a man as your 
father so. Besides, I was captain longer 
than he was. I was in the India trade, 
young lady, and out of it before you were 
born.’ 
* * * * * 

“¢Ves,’ the Captain pursued, ‘I had 
been in the India trade twenty-five years 
when I went out of it in 1857 —or it 
went out of me.’ He nodded his great, 
close-clipped head in answer to her ask- 
ing glance. ‘It went outof a good many 
people at that time. We had a grand 
smash. We had overdone it. We had 
warnings enough, but we couldn’t realize 
that our world was coming to an end. It 
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hadn’t got so low as telegraphing, yet; 
but it was mere shop then even, com- 
pared with the picturesque traffic of our 
young days. Eh, Harkness?’ 

“¢Ves, it had lost all attraction but 
profit.’ 

“«« Were you ever down at India Wharf, 
Helen?’ demanded the Captain. ‘I 
don’t blame you; neither were my girls. 
But were you?’ 

“« Of course,’ said Helen, scorning to 
lift her eyes from her work. ‘The Nahant 
boat starts from it.’ 

“<The Nahant boat!’ repeated the 
Captain in great rage. 
‘In my day there was 
no Nahant boat about 
India Wharf, I can tell 
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you, nor any other steamboat; nor any 
dirty shanties ashore. The place was 
sacred to the shipping of the grandest 
commerce in the world. ‘There they lay, 
those beautiful ships, clean as silver, every 
one of them, and manned by honest 
Yankee crews.’ ‘The Captain got upon 
his feet for the greater convenience of his 
eloquence. ‘ Not by ruffians from every 
quarter of the globe. ‘There were gentle- 
men’s sons before the mast, with their 
share in the venture, going out for the 
excitement of the thing, boys from Har- 
vard, fellows of education and _ spirit; 
and the forecastle was filled with good 
Toms and Jims and Joes from the Cape, 
chaps whose aunts you knew; good stock 
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through and through, sound to the core. 
The supercargo was often his own cap- 
tain, and he was often a Harvard man — 
you know what “hey are.’ 

“Nicest fellows in the world,’ con- 
sented Helen. 

“The Captain blew a shaft of white 
smoke into the’ air, and then cut it 
through with a stroke of his cigar. ‘We 
had on a mixed cargo, and we might be 
going to trade at eastern ports on the 
way out. Nobody knew what market 
we should find in Calcutta. It was pure 
adventure, and a calculation of chances, 
and it was a great school of character. 
It was a trade that made men as well as 
fortunes ; it took thought and forethought. 
The owners planned their ventures like 
generals planning a campaign. They 
were not going to see us again for a year ; 
they were not going to hear of us till we 
were signalled outside on our return. 
When we sailed it was an event, a cere- 
mony, a solemnity, and we celebrated it 
from all the tarry throats on board. Yes, 
the men used to sing as we dropped down 
the bay.’ 

“«QOh, Captain Butler, it was fine,’ 
cried Helen, dropping her hands on her 
work, and looking up at the Captain in 
his smoke-cloud, with rapture. ‘ Papa, 
why didn’t you ever let me come down 
to see your ships sail?’ 

“<«Tt was all changed before you were 
born, Helen,’ began her father. 

“<«Qh yes, all changed,’ cried the Cap- 
tain, taking the word away from him. 
‘The ships had begun, long before that, 
to stop at East Boston, and we sold their 
cargoes by sample, instead of handling 
them in our warehouses, and getting to 
feel some sort of human interest in them. 
When it came to that, a mere shopman’s 
speculation, I didn’t much care for the 
New-Yorkers getting it. The Captain 
sat down and smoked in silence. 

“* How did the New-Yorkers get it?’ 
asked Helen, with some indignant stir in 
her local pride. 

“¢In the natural course of things,’ 
said her father. ‘Just as we got it from 
Salem. By being bigger and richer.’ 

“«QOh, it was all changed anyway,’ 
broke in the Captain. ‘We used to im- 
port nearly all the cotton goods used in 


this country,— fabrics that the natives 
wove on their little looms at home, and 
that had the sentiment you girls pretend 
to find in hand-made things, — but before 
we stopped we got to sending our own 
cottons to India. And then came the 
telegraph, and put the finishing stroke to 
romance in the trade. Your father loads 
now according to the latest despatches 
from Calcutta. He knows just what his 
cargo will be worth when it gets there, 
and he telegraphs his people what to 
send back.’ ‘The Captain ended in a 
very minor key: ‘I’m glad I went out 
of it when I did. You’d have done well 
to go out to, Harkness.’ 

“«T don’t know, Jack. I had nothing 
else in view. You know I had become 
involved before the crash came; and 
I couldn’t get out.’ 

“¢T think you could,’ returned the Cap- 
tain stubbornly, and he went on to show 
his old friend how; and the talk wan- 
dered back to the great days of the old 
trade, and to the merchants, the super- 
cargoes, the captains, the mates of their 
youth. They talked of the historic names 
before their date, of Cleaveland and his 
voyages, of Handasyde Perkins, of Brom- 
field, of the great chiefs of a commerce 
which founded the city’s prosperity, and 
which embraced all climes and regions. 
The Dutch colonies and coffee; the 
China trade and tea; the Northwest 
coast and furs; the Cape and its wines 
and oil; the pirates that used to harass 
the early adventures ; famous shipwrecks ; 
great gains and magnificent losses; the 
splendor of the English nabobs and 
American residents of Calcutta ; mutinies 
aboard ship ; the idiosyncrasies of certain 
sailors ; the professional merits of certain 
black cooks: these varied topics and in- 
terests conspired to lend a glamour to the 
India trade as it had been, that at last 
moved Captain Butler to argument in 
proof of the feasibility of its revival.” 

The Rise of Silas Lapham was the most 
talked about of Mr. Howells’s books up to 
A Hazard of New Fortunes. Two sets 
of its characters, the Laphams and the 
Coreys, have become almost as much a 
part of Boston as the State House or the 
Common, or any of the real personages 
of our city’s history. We here meet also 
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various old friends and acquaintances. 
Bartley Hubbard does not exactly reap- 
pear, but he opens the story in the shape 
of an interview while in the prime of his 
journalistic activity. It is safe to say that 
Nankeen Square at the South End, where 
Colonel Lapham had lived ever since the 
mistaken movement of society in that 
direction had ceased, is Chester Square. 

Of the various Boston pictures in this 
story three are especially interesting. 
The first is the famous Mile Ground on 
the Milldam Road, which has undergone 
a transformation since then, and _ the 
other two pictures are of the favorite 
Charles River basin, with which the 
author made us familiar from the op- 
posite point of view in his earlier work. 
These two sketches were made for the 
new house of Silas Lapham on the water 
side of Beacon Street, from the library 
window of Mr. Howells’s house when he 
lived in the same locality, and there is 
the same scene at the end of winter. 

The Ministers Charge; or, The Appren- 
ticeship of Lemuel Barker, is rich in con- 
trasting Boston scenes, as it is in con- 
trasting aspects of Boston life: perhaps 
the richest of all the stories in this re- 
spect. We will take the picture of the 
Public Garden and the Common as they 
appeared in the eyes of the country boy 
on the day when he first occupied that 
famous seat : — 


“There were more images in the garden that 
Barker came to presently: an image of Washing- 
ton on horseback, and some orator speaking, 
with his hand up, and on top of a monument a 
kind of Turk held up a man that looked sick. 
The man was almost naked, but he was not so 
bad as the image of a woman in a granite basin; 
it seemed to Barker that it ought not to be 
allowed there. A great many people of all kinds 
were passing through the garden, and after some 
hesitation he went in too, and walked over the 
bridge that crossed the pond in the middle of 
the garden, where there were row boats and 
boats with images of swans on them. Barker 
made a sarcastic reflection that Boston seemed 
to be a great place for images, and passed rather 
hurriedly through the garden on the other side 
of the bridge. There were beds of all kinds of 
flowers scattered about, and they were hardly 
touched by the cold yet. If he had been in 
better heart, he would have liked to look round a 
little; but he felt strange, being there all alone, 
and he felt very low-spirited. He wondered if 
this were the Public Garden that Mrs. Sewell 
had spoken of, and if that kind of grove across 
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the street were the Common. He felt much 
more at home in it, as he wandered up and down 
the walks, and finally sat down on one of the 
iron benches beside the path. 


Then we have something of the Way- 
farers’ Lodge on Hawkins Street, where 
Lemuel Barker found shelter. It is a 
pity we cannot quote the whole of it, 
but the limitation of our space forbids. 

Another typical street sketch occurs in 
this story. In “Pleasant Avenue,” where 
’Statira Dudley and ’Manda Grier had 
their lodgings, it is easy to recognize 
Harrison Avenue; but as the numbers 
there do not go up to 1334, there is no 
danger that any one can be annoyed by 
having his house fixed upon as the place. 

April Hopes, the next Boston story, 
opens with a series of brilliant pictures 
of Class Day at Harvard. 

There is in April Hopes a capital 
picture of a Boston reception, but as 
that institution has substantially the 
same characteristics wherever the Anglo- 
Saxon civilization has been carried, it 
would pass for New York, Chicago, Lon- 
don, or almost any other city inhabited 
by our race. 

A Hazard of New Fortunes is so 
quickly transferred to New York after its 
Boston beginning, that about the only 
distinctive things in it that may be 
referred to our city, besides the strongly 
marked Bostonian personalities of the 
March family, are the great life-insurance 
building in the Milk Street neighborhood 
where Basil March had his headquarters, 
and the cosy, old-fashioned South End 
dwelling of the family. 

An Imperative Duty shows us Boston in 
the forlorn aspect of social solitude which 
it presents to one who returns from Europe 
in midsummer, finding no one whom he 
knows, and the prevailing impression of 
the population given by the proletarian 
type of the crowds on the Common and in 
the Public Garden of a Sunday afternoon. 
The hotel, in the older part of the town 
where the chief personages of the story 
find themselves, is easily recognizable, 
with its high pillared portico and its ap- 
parently aimless corridors, up and down 
short flights of steps that seemed to as- 
cend at one point only to descend at 
another. The theme of the story brings 
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the reader into contact with a large ele- 
ment of our Boston population with which 
former stories have had next to nothing 
to do, — “ the race which vexes our socal 
question with its servile past, and prom- 
ises to keep it uncomfortable with its 
civic future ” : — 


“Olney had not forgotten that, so far as society 
in the society sense is concerned, we have always 
frankly simplified the matter, and no more con- 
sort with the negroes than we do with the lower 
animals, so that one would be quite as likely to 
meet a cow or a horse in an American drawing- 
room as a person of color. But he had forgotten 
how entirely the colored people keep to them- 
selves in all public places, and how, with the same 
civil rights as ourselves, they have their own 
neighborhoods, their own churches, their own 
amusements, their own resorts. They were just 
as free to come to the music on the Common that 
Sunday afternoon as any of the white people he 
saw there. They could have walked up and 
down, they could have lounged upon the grass, 
and no one would have molested them, though 
the whites would have kept apart from them. 
But he found very few of them there. It was not 
till he followed a group away from the Common 
through Charles Street, where they have their 
principal church, into Cambridge Street, which is 
their chief promenade, that he began to see many 
of them. In the humbler sidehill streets, and in 
the alleys branching upward from either thorough- 
fare, they have their homes, and here he en- 
countered them of all ages and sexes.” 


Here is a graphic picture of Cambridge 
Street : — 


“ Gentility fled it long ago, and the houses that 
had once been middle-class houses had fallen in 
the social scale to the grade of mechanics’ lodg- 
ings, and the shops, which had never been fash- 
ionable, were adapted strictly to the needs of a 
neighborhood of poor and humble people. They 
were largely provision stores, full of fruit, espe- 
cially watermelons; there were some groceries, 
and some pharmacies of that professional neat- 
ness which pharmacies are of everywhere. 

“At the first corner Rhoda had to find her 
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way through groups of intense-faced suburbans 
who were waiting for their respective cars, and 
who heaped themselves on board as these arrived, 
and hurried to find places, more from force of 
habit than from necessity, for the pressure of 
evening travel was already over. When she had 
passed these groups she began to meet the proper 
life of the street,—the women who had come 
out to cheapen the next day’s provisions at the 
markets, and the men, in the brief leisure that 
their day’s work had left them before bedtime, 
lounging at the lattice-doors of the drinking- 
shops, or standing listlessly about on the curb- 
stones smoking.” 

In A Hazard of New Fortunes, Mr. 
Howells has treated New York in the 
same masterly manner with which he has 
pictured our New England city. But he 
is by no means through with his Boston. 
The Quahty of Mercy centres in Boston 
and brings up several old friends, delight- 
ful old Bromfield Corey among them. 
Other familiar figures must reappear from 
time to time, and these cannot help 
bringing future stories into the environ- 
ment, which, by the associations and 
friendships of years, is made perhaps the 
dearest place on American soil to the 
heart of the author. 

In the foregoing we have, after all, had 
but glimpses of the Boston of Howells. 
Of the characters that form its most im- 
portant elements we have beheld com- 
paratively little, being limited for the 
most part to their visible surroundings ; 
and of these but an imperfect idea can 
be given from the quotable portions of 
the books. As in a painting, the real char- 
acter is given by the multitudinous little 
strokes and touches which are utterly 
meaningless when taken out of their con- 
nections. So we can truly know How- 
ells’s Boston only by knowing the works 
that contain it. 
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By Benjamin Penhallow Shillaber. 


IV.— Concluded. 


pressed fame here broke out into 

full blows, though the blowing was 
mostly done by the press, and I have a 
volume of the kindest notices laid by for 
the delectation of my grandchildren, who 
may think fit to turn back a generation 
to the source from whence they sprung. 
They gave me confidence and strength, 
even under adverse circumstances, and the 
friendly courtesies of that time led the way 
to friendships that never have waned. 
No man ever received kinder treatment 
from the press, and none more fully ap- 
preciated the favor. 

Ike was a subsequent creation, a foil to 
the ancient dame, and an imitation of the 
universal “human boy” whose pranks 
served to point a moral, and whose taking 
features every one who had a boy rec- 
ognized from the start. Roguish with- 
out being malicious, ever alert in mis- 
chief, acting from impulses as irrepres- 
sible as those of the untamed colt, he 
became so associated with the dame that 
they were inseparable, like Punch and 
Toby, and the first inquiry after an in- 
troduction to Mrs. Partington was for 
Ike. He was never to grow old, his acts 
being incident to the boyish period ; and 
his spontaneous exuberance, for the most 
part unconscious to himself, established 
his identity with everybody’s boy who 
worried, perplexed, vexed and delighted 
a parent’s heart, calling for a wisdom, 
patience and forbearance that might have 
taxed even Solomon himself. 

The name of Mrs. Partington has 
been the “open sesame” which has 
unlocked a thousand hearts to me in the 
past. Wherever I went the magic name 
had preceded me, and I have passed 
through an ordeal of hand-shaking that 
might have satisfied any one of more lofty 
pretensions than my own. And I find 
that the feeling has scarcely diminished ; 
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Tv “consummate flower’ of sup- 


for though she was the offspring of the 
past generation, the present holds the 
venerable dame in the same kind regard, 
as numerous applications for her auto- 
graph, which come from every section of 
the country, testify. ‘This can be ac- 
counted for, probably, on the ground 
that “one touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin,” and the younger kin- 
dred take the infections of kindness from 
their elders. For this I am grateful, and 
feel that through this sympathetic channel 
a reward comes to me better than wealth ; 
and I am content in the assurance that I 
may have helped mitigate life’s asperities 
by a gentle infusion of Mrs. Partington. 


N, 


WitH the hope of bettering my for- 
tunes, in a more independent position, in 
1850, I connected myself with the Path- 
finder and Railway Guide, published by 
Geo. K. Snow and Silas W. Wilder, to 
form, as was understood, with Messrs. 
A. E. Newton and S. T. Pickard, a sort 
of “syndicate,” to use the later term, 
for issuing those popular railway publica- 
tions. The fathfinder was distributed 
gratuitously upon the railroads, and under 
the new arrangement it was wonderful 
how largely its circulation increased, and 
the compliments it received from the 
contemporary press were enough to turn 
the head of any susceptible editor. The 
little sheet was well buttressed by adver- 
tisements, and, besides its non-paying 
patronage, a very extensive exchange 
list certified to its popularity. 

3eing merely a quiet little business 
sheet, it had no political bias, but one 
of our exchanges was a fiery paper 
from Columbia, S. C., entitled Zhe FPal- 
metto State Banner, which by frequent 
flings at the North was rather irritating. 
One day it published an appeal to its 








subscribers to call at the office and settle, 
enforcing its appeal with the couplet : — 


“ All work and no pay 
Makes Jack a dull boy.” 


This touched the temper of my asso- 
ciate, Mr. A. E. Newton, a capital and 
sharp writer, who accused the Banner of 
‘coming round on abolition grounds, as the 
couplet embodied the sentiments of the 
Northern abolitionists regarding the con- 
dition of Southern slaves, which was all 
work and no pay. No name was attached 
to the article, and as I had been an- 
nounced to the world as the editor, the 
next number of the Banner devoted nearly 
a column to my immolation for accusing 
it of abolitionism. ‘The article was heavy 
with ponderous headlines, as if it were 
descriptive of a murder or a prize fight, 
and my name was conspicuous in a full 
line of black letters, as being the author 
of the outrage, the paper making me 
amenable for a coat of tar and feathers, 
should I ever come down South. My 
associate had a hearty laugh at my ex- 
pense, as I had always acted with the 
Democrats, and now received the threat 
of martyrdom from a paper representing 
that organization. I never cleared the 
matter up, and the files of the Banner, if 
any are in existence since Sherman’s visit, 
blazon my name unvindicated. 

Affairs were not looking at their best, 
and the fleshpots of an abandoned Egypt 
were in constant remembrance, when a 
council of editors and proprietors decided 
to start a humorous paper, under circum- 
stances that would have filled Mark Tap- 
ley with delight. By a happy inspiration 
the name of Zhe Carpet Bag was 
bestowed upon it, and the editorial charge 
intrusted to me. ‘The sheet was a small 
quarto, with bordered pages, the first 
page representing a carpet bag, with a 
highly ornamental head occupying the 
space devoted to the back and handle of 
such convenience, and was altogether a 
very handsome affair. At least we were 
proud of it, and, with a goodly amount of 
contributions and a brilliant prospectus, it 
was launched hopefully with some assur- 
ance of success. The first edition went 
off rapidly; but as most of them were 
given away, it was not decisive. After a 
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few weeks it was found that the extent of 
Boston’s mirthful capacity was precisely 
four hundred, indicated by the number 
sold. And here policy came in at the 
expense of profit. ‘The same number was 
printed as at first, because less than that 
would show a falling off, and so piles upon 
piles accumulated at the office ; and when 
the paper stopped, Handcock, who suc- 
ceeded Randall, who had _ succeeded 
Wilder, sat between two mountains of 
them as high as the ceiling, looking as 
grimly upon this wreck of desolated hopes 
as the old Greek, Caius Marius, upon the 
ruins of Carthage. 

Before the experiment with the Cur- 
pet Bag, the papers were not prolific of 
mirth, and the “ humorous column” was 
not considered essential to journalism, as 
it became subsequently. Mild anecdotes 
comprised almost the whole extent of the 
mirthful effort, and the full audacity of 
fun was not realized until a comparatively 
recent date, when the land became inun- 
dated by the hilarious flood. ‘There were 
humorous writers before the Carpet Bag, 
but the issue of that tended to awaken 
new effort, or concentrate that which 
existed. 

In advance of all for originality, and as 
leader in a style of dialectic humor which 
attained such wide celebrity, was George 
E. Foxcroft, who wrote for the Herald 
over the mom de plume of “Job Sass.” 
Mr. Sass was ostensibly a country farmer, 
of Walpole, who wrote satirical papers 
upon men and things, that were very 
sharp strictures, as pointed as hornets’ 
terminations, and convulsed the town by 
their original way of putting things. He 
was a subtile humorist and an excellent 
writer in the vernacular, but his phonetic 
and bucolic style was just the medium 
for his purpose, and for years he led in 
this, giving a personality to “Deacon 
Fratingale”’ and investing Dedham and 
Walpole with great importance. They 
were intensely funny, though but few 
save those who were stung knew the 
offender. He was a kind-hearted gen- 
tleman, and his satires, though pointed, 
bore no malice. He preceded “ K. N. 
Pepper” in the New York KXnicker- 
bocker, his only contestant for the front 
place, “Ethan Spike,” of Hornby, claiming 
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a near proximity; but “Job Sass,” I 
have no doubt, was the originator of the 
new school of humor. 

Of those who comprised that coterie 
of contributors I am proud to speak. 
Principal among these were J. T. ‘Trow- 
bridge (“ Paul Creyton’’), whose charm- 
ing stories gave character to the paper 
and presaged the great success he after- 
wards attained in broader fields as poet, 
novelist, and writer of juvenile stories ; 
Charles C. Hazewell, essayist and humor- 
ist, whose historical criticisms, then and 
subsequently, made him famous ; Charles 
G. Halpine (“Miles O’Reilly”’ during 
the war, but in the Carpet Bag sustain- 
ing numerous aliases), associate editor 
for several months, —versatile, class- 
ical, critical, and cynical— who made 
many enemies and drew me in to share 
their ire ; Rev. Tobias H. Miller (“ Uncle 
Toby’’), humorous and_ philosophical ; 
Charles G. Eastman, the Vermont poet 
(“Guess Who’”’), brilliant, funny, and 
pathetic ; J. Q. A. Griffith, whose famous 
“ Bumpus Reports, Hilary Term,” were 
full of unctuous humor denoting the 
legal mind; Moses Kimball (“ Pedro ”’), 
whose essays on Boston life and charac- 
ter delineations attracted the deepest 
attention of Carpet Bag readers; John 
C. Moore (“ Peter Snooks’’), a “ fine, fat, 
fodgel wight’? and canny Scot, a warm- 
hearted and genial man, brimful of 
funny conceits, and never tiring of pour- 
ing his mirth upon the town; Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr. (“ Enoch Fitz-Whistler’’), then 
writing for Bonner, but giving the 
Carpet Bag some of his finest short 
sketches; “M. Quad,” of the Detroit 
Free Press, many of whose early efforts 
were given to the Carpet Bag, in which 
were displayed that charming humor 
which has since given him such ce- 
lebrity ; Charles F. Browne (“ Artemus 
Ward ’’), then beginning his career, whose 
few contributions gave indications of the 
genius that was then pluming itself for 
flight ; Joseph W.Torrey(“ John Fisher’’), 
printer and humorist, whose versatile 
pen, in prose and verse, warmed up the 
columns of the paper by local satire, and 
personalities, good-natured but severe ; 
Benjamin Drew, whilom of the /os?, of 
many aliases, of which “ Doctor Digg” 
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and “ Trisme Gestus’’ were the princi- 
pal; Fred 'T. Somerby (“Cymon”’), like- 
wise from the /vs/, with his many queer 
“Wits and Dashes”’; Matthew F. Whit- 
tier (“Ethan Spike”), brother of the poet 
Whittier ; Joseph W. Paine (“ Peregrine’’), 
of great versatility, subsequently major 
in the war of the Rebellion; Zerah Col- 
burn (“Zero”’), descendant of the great 
arithmetician ; Joseph Pickard (‘“ Pen- 
andink’’), subsequently head of the educa- 
tional system of Iowa; and many others 
of lesser note. Of the lady writers, 
several have arrived at a high position 
in the literary world. Of these two are 
most distinguished, Mrs. Elizabeth Akers 
Allen, then Miss Lizzie Chase, whose 
nom de plume of “Florence Percy” has 
won its way around the world, author 
of some of the best poetry in the 
language; and Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton ( Ellen Louise’), who is known 
by her writings to every home in the 
land as poet and correspondent. 

This was a most brilliant corps of 
correspondents, and the paper with such 
an array of talent should have had a _bet- 
ter fate ; but however well it was appre- 
ciated by those who enjoyed humor, and 
were steady in their patronage, the hill of 
financial difficulty was reached that could 
not be surmounted without the needed 
lubrication for the machine, and, stopping 
midway, it gave out, without “ failing,” in 
the usual sense of that term, and was left 
there as the ark was on Ararat, and noth- 
ing remains to denote that it ever had 
existence, save the files that are choicely 
treasured, with now and then a single 
copy, found by accident, which is pro- 
duced as a relic of a grand endeavor that 
was almost a success. 

It was the intention of the publishers 
to make it an illustrated sheet, which was 
measurably carried out ; and though the 
cuts did not come up to the point con- 
templated in numbers, they were for the 
most part timely hits, by the best artists 
in Boston, and done ina style creditable 
to the engravers’ art. Among them were 
three well known to fame, Hammatt Bil- 
lings, G. H. Rowse, and D. C. Johnston, 
representing three distinct styles, all ex- 
ceedingly able and pertinent to the times, 
— impertinent some persons deemed a 
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portion of them,—and those who were 
offended could see small fun in the Car- 
pet Bag, a class satirized by Rowse in a 
portrait representing one of those whose 
mirth was as noiseless as a lake in winter. 

One feature of the Carpet Bag fun, 
that led perhaps to the damage of the 
paper, was its political satire at the time 
when the Presidential contest was going 
on between Gen. Scott and Gen. 
Pierce, by which the partisans of both 
were offended. The Curpet Bag’s candi- 
date was “Ensign Jehiel Stebbings” of 
«« Spunkville,” ostensibly a hero of the 
“ Aroostook war,” where he was wounded 
by falling over the tongue of a commis- 
sary wagon, I think, and was described 
as a patriot of a most extreme character. 
He was said to have so infused his spirit 
into the town of Spunkville, where he 
resided, that the people were even called 
to church on Sundays by firing a swivel 
in the belfry. ‘The character originated 
with Mr. Benjamin Drew, who labored as 
zealously in its support—aided by a 
corps of able volunteers—as did those 
who were urging the claims of the con- 
testants of the two great parties. The 
fiction took with the press of the country, 
and the name of“ Ensign Stebbings ”’ was 
nearly as often mentioned as Scott or 
Pierce. The fight was continued accord- 
ing to political campaign rules, from the 
nomination at Saugus, where, after several 
ballots accordant with custom in such 
cases, he carried the convention by one 
hundred and forty-three thousand votes, 
as were counted, though the convention 
was held in a ten by twelve schoolhouse. 

The proceedings of the convention 
were reported by William S. Robinson, 
of the Lowell American (“ Warrington’), 
who contributed further to the “Steb- 
bings”’ literature by putting into the En- 
sign’s mouth the saying, that he was “ in 
favor of the Maine law, but ginst its 
enforcement.” But to Mr. Drew was due 
the merit of the plan of campaign, and its 
principal support. Those who caught the 
spirit of fun that was in it enjoyed it 
hugely ; but the number was largest that 
did not, and the satire was discontinued 
before the Presidential issue, for pruden- 
tial reasons, but without avail. 

Another feature of the Carpet Bag was 





the erudite profundity of Dr. E. Goethe 
Digg, U. G. (Universal Genius), late of 
Cattawampas College, Iowa, whose pon- 
derously solemn utterances were replete 
with fun, and whose decisions upon 
matters submitted to him were exhaustive 
exhibitions of presumed research, every 
sentence of which was laden with humor 
that made his contributions delicious. 
Mr. Drew was possessed of a versatility 
of talent that was constantly devoted to 
the expansion of the Carpet Bag. 

One separate incident occurred in 
which I had interest beyond my province 
as editor. The Waverley Magazine and 
our paper were not in competition ; but 
Mr. Dow, the publisher, had taken 
offence with a good deal of reason for 
reflections upon his magazine by Halpine, 
when associate editor, who also very 
severely criticised his writers, some of 
whom, during my absence for a_ short 
time, he scourged unmercifully. I never 
knew, however, that this feeling existed 
until long afterwards, when I embarked 
in a new field, and Mr. Dow made his 
feeling known. The /Vaverdey had pub- 
lished a long serial story, the several num- 
bers of which had been, as was stated, 
contributed by a large number of the 
aspirants to literary honors who made 
that weekly the field for their experi- 
mental flights, showing great diversity of 
gifts, and the idea was suggested that a 
joint poem might be produced, each 
verse of which, assumedly, was to come 
from some contributor to the Carpet Bag. 
The poem accordingly appeared, entitled 
“Jethro Hornbeam,” each verse under 
the noms de plume of forty-three contribu- 
tors (twenty-nine of them, however, I 
wrote myself), and it was as complete a 
mosaic as could well be imagined. It 
distanced the “Union Story’? by many 
lengths, and was reckoned a clever effort, 
without reflecting upon the contempo- 
rary production. 

The Carpet Bag antagonized nothing, 
except by an occasional touch that 
brought no blood and inflicted but a 
momentary smart, just sufficient to attract 
attention to a subject, its motive of ac- 
tion being merely jovial; and yet, good- 
natured as it was, it failed to awaken a 
corresponding public sentiment. There 
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was a lurking feeling of suspicion and 
doubt about it, it being a new departure 
in Boston, and a fear lest levity should 
usurp the place of more staid customs 
that had crystallized with years. It was a 
hazardous innovation, and distrust hard- 
ened with every effort made to establish 
a humorous paper. The paper became 
aggressive under Halpine, as I have said, 
who pitched mercilessly into our before- 
named “ contemptuary,” as he called it, 
and won for us a reputation for brilliancy 
rather than prudence. He was a savage 
critic, hated pretension, and, like the 
“Trishman at Donnybrook Fair,’ when- 
ever he saw a head would hit it, however 
mediocrity ought to have shielded it. 
So bitter was he, that one individual who 
was attacked challenged him to go to 
Canada and fight it out, which he 
accepted, and actually made arrange- 
ments to go, with a second who volun- 
teered in a friendly manner to accompany 
him ; but the catastrophe was averted by 
the sudden disappearance of the chal- 
lenger. All this was pouring lead into 
the boots of progress for the paper, and 
after two years’ struggle thereafter the 
concern was suspended, too weak to 
uphold itself. The experiment of its 
publication demonstrated the fact that 
there was no room in Boston for an ex- 
clusively humorous paper ; but we had lots 
of fun out of it among ourselves while it 
lasted, fully satisfied that we were not to 
blame for its ill success financially, and 
transferring the blame to an unapprecia- 
tive public, which, by a strange fatuity, 
will rarely purchase what it does not 
want (a fact patent the world over), 
however superior merit may feel itself 
aggrieved by the neglect. We were 
“too previous”’ in our estimates of our 
power to please, and the number of 
those who desired to be pleased ; and no 
effort having yet been made to improve 
on what we began, it must be argued that 
the time has not arrived when another 
similar attempt would be judicious. 
Although the paper was not a triumph 
in a business way, its publication brought 
together the largest number of general 
writers, professional and otherwise, that 
had ever attended upon any one produc- 
tion at that day, if it has been equalled 
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since, a large majority of those whose 
names have already been mentioned 
becoming identified with the literature of 
the land ; and it was matter of note that 
of those who passed from earth, mention 
was made that in their earlier days they 
were “contributors to the Carpet Bag.” 


* * * * 


The publication of my first book, in 
1851, was a momentous event, born of 
the hope inspired by the Carpet Bag ; and 
Abel ‘Tompkins, the jolly bookseller of 
Cornhill, was the publisher. ‘The success 
of the venture was not phenomenal, 
though the book was not a loss, and its 
reception by the critics was very kind. It 
was frontispieced by a then exact likeness 
by Black, but which bears no more re- 
semblance to the same individual to-day 
than “I to Hercules.” It was a spurt of 
vanity, a poor trait of character, rebuked 
in the portrait as seen to-day. A de- 
lightful occurrence attended the publica- 
tion of this book, “ Rhymes with Reason 
and Without,” which I with pleasure re- 
call. William Cullen Bryant had given 
me a column notice in the New York 
Evening Post, copying my rhymes co- 
piously, and commending my volume ; 
and, being in New York, I called upon 
Mr. Bryant, who received me very cor- 
dially, and gave me sweet words of 
counsel that fell upon my spirit like the 
dew upon Hermon. Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes likewise wrote me a letter com- 
mending my production, but, unfortu- 
nately, some autograph-seeker, long ago, 
abstracted it, and it is left to me but as 
a grateful memory. 


* * * * 


The coming of Jenny Lind to Boston, 
in 1850, happened just before the Carfe¢ 
Bag period, and was a musical event 
that caused great excitement. Every- 
body was on the gui vive to see and hear 
the “Swedish Nightingale,” and I caught 
the infection, without hope of gratification, 
for the voice of the Pathfinder was not up 
to concert pitch in the chorus, and could 
make no claim for favor. But accident 
furnished the means, which were well 
improved. The Mechanics’ Charitable 
Association was holding its exhibition in 
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Faneuil and Quincy Market Halls, and 
the Puthfinder had a press in the fair, 
upon which were printed specimens of the 
printing work. A novelty was desired, 
and on the spur of the moment I wrote 
“A Welcome to Jenny Lind,” which 
was handsomely printed and circulated. 
I reproduce the Iast verse : — 

“ We greet thee with a hearty cheer — 

Thy pleasant smile, so winning, Jenny; 
All hearts beat glad that thou art here, 
And every head’s a spinning, Jenny.” 

The singer’s agent received one, and I 
was agreeably surprised to receive a pass 
to all her concerts, not one of which I 
missed. ‘The event was a very pleasant 
one, and I felt grateful that my accidental 
jingle should have procured me such a 
wealth of enjoyment. 

Boston had always been musical, with 
Billings and Holden (intermediate with 
the old masters, if notas good) as a mod- 
ern starting point, the Handel and Haydn 
Society succeeding, reviving the old, 
and many musical societies, now extinct, 
the predecessors of those of to-day. 
Billings and Holden are hardly remem- 
bered now. Among the soloists of the 
Handel and Haydn Society was one 
who has hardly been excelled since, and 
who gave the greatest delight. ‘This was 
Anna Stone, a Boston girl, who, in ora- 
torio, would be to-day the peer of any 
female vocalist. ‘To have heard her sing 
“T Know that My Redeemer Liveth,” 
and “ Let the Bright Seraphim,” the lat- 
ter accompanied by a bugle obligato, by 
John Bartlett, I feel even now to have 
been a great privilege. Miss Stone was 
a tall, pale girl, with brilliant eyes, and as 
she sung she seemed transfigured by the 
spirit of the music she was rendering. 

I cannot close this mention of music 
without alluding to two other singing 
birds that followed the “ Swedish Nightin- 
gale,” one Miss Catharine Hayes, the 
“Trish Swan,” and Miss Greenwood, the 
“ Black Swan,” for the latter was black — 
and, I must say, ponderous. Miss Hayes 
was a charming singer, equal to her pred- 
ecessor as to musical merit, but her 
succession was unfortunate in pecuniary 
results, though she gave unqualified satis- 
faction. The ebony songstress was a mar- 
vel. Her voice had remarkable power 


and compass, ranging from lowest bass to 
upper C, the scales of which she would 
leap over with a bound, and light, like a 
bird, on the upper note. Perhaps this 
may not be a classically correct state- 
ment, but it was a fact all the same. | 
remember her singing “ Old Hundred” 
in the deepest bass voice I had ever 
heard, its deepest notes rolling out with 
more than masculine intonation. She 
lacked the elements of popularity abiding 
in good looks and agreeable manner, 
without which even a seraph might de- 
spair ofsuccess. ‘The two hundred pound 
ponderosity militated against the swan- 
like pretension, and her great gift of song 
failed of attracting the crowd. 


* * * * 


Before ending my chapter of Carfet 
Bag experiences, I must allude to a grave 
incident pertinent to the time. The 
spiritual phenomena had commenced a 
year or two before, through the medium- 
ship of the Fox Sisters, at Rochester, 
N. Y., and Boston was being affected 
by the craze. It was a novelty, and 
I went for it with considerable zeal, 
witnessing many phases, one of which was 
where a Mr. Foster had names appear 
upon his forearm in blood-red letters. 
One morning early I waited upon Mr. 
Foster, an entire stranger to me, and re- 
quested proof of his skill in the occult 
matter. He was in his shirt sleeves 
smoking a cigar, a most unspiritual-look- 
ing man, with a pleasant face and jolly 
exterior. After a few words of welcome, 
he seated me at a table apart from him, 
and directed me to write what names | 
chose upon slips of paper which he 
handed to me. I wrote a dozen and was 
told to roll them into little pellets, which 
I did, and they were mixed up promiscu- 
ously upon the table. Among the names 
which I had lost sight of in the mass was 
that of Edward S. Walton, my fellow- 
apprentice, to whom I previously alluded, 
dead many years. I did not call for 
a despatch from him, but the medium 
fished out a pellet, and in a moment said, 
“He will write his initials on my arm,” 
without stating whom “he” might be. 
The medium bared his right arm, and 
there were displayed, in vivid lines upon 
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his flesh, the initials “.N.W.” I did not 
recognize them, and told him I had 
written no name to which they would 
apply. ‘He bids me ask you,” the 
medium replied, “if you don’t recognize 
the initials of your old office mate, Ned 
Walton.” I got nothing further from 
him than this ghostly autograph. It was 
not done in the dark, but in the light of 
a bright spring morning, and the phe- 
nomenon was most strange. 

Eleven of the dozen names had been 
responded to in different ways, the 
twelfth remaining, when the medium went 
into a semi-cataleptic state, and said he 
saw what appeared to be a plate of rice 
with a finger writing in it. I then re- 
membered that I had written the name of 
a dear friend named Rice, who, in sign- 
ing letters to me, invariably drew the 
hieroglyphic of a plate with “ Rice”’ in it ; 
but I affected not to understand. The 
medium then pushed up his sleeve, when, 
extending from below the elbow to the 
fingers, appeared the whole name in large 
characters. I thereafter pursued the in- 
quiry with the deepest interest, witnessing 
many things of marvellous description, 
which I could no more account for than 
the Harvard professors in their deliber- 
ation upon the “raps,” undetermined 
whether they proceeded from the snap- 
ping of toe joints or whatever other 
inexplicable source. They never solved 
the riddle, and “still the wonder grew.” 

One incident in this connection, com- 
ing in incidentally with my printing-office 
experiences, and which greatly puzzled 
me, I must also describe. On one occa- 
sion I was promised “a manifestation” 
to myself, personally, without the aid 
of any medium. It was to consist of 
thirteen raps, in threes, with a single one 
at the close ; but months elapsed and I 
failed to receive it, and gave it up as lost 
opportunity. The Pathfinder Railway 
Guide was in preparation for publica- 
tion on Monday, and on Saturday night 
we had worked until near midnight, when 
the noisy press upon which the covers 
were being printed was stopped, so as 
not to transgress upon the Sabbath, and 
a deep silence rested upon everything 
inside and out, when upon a type case at 
my side came the promised sounds in 


the manner described. I was not think- 
ing of it, and the token was really start- 
ling at that solemn hour. I accepted it 
as the fulfilment of the promise of the 
invisible ; that was credited to their truth- 
fulness. 


VI. 


To the Boston /os/ I returned early in 
1853 and resumed my stand, depleted in 
pocket, but with a brimming hatful of ex- 
perience and a fund of resolution to draw 
upon for future emergency. ‘“ Mrs. Par- 
tington,” who had, for nearly three years, 
been disseminating her mild philosophy 
in the other field, returned with me and 
resumed her former status on the /osv. 
She had hitherto been profitless in a pe- 
cuniary sense, but her fame had been ex- 
tending, and one day I was surprised by 
receiving a letter from a distinguished 
publishing house, inquiring with regard to 
a collection of her sayings for publication, 
and my willingness to supply them. I 
deemed it too absurd for a moment’s 
serious consideration; but, by a strange 
coincidence, the day following a gentle- 
man walked into the office, and in a very 
persuasive manner asked me very nearly 
the same question, saying that he repre- 
sented a New York firm, and had come 
to Boston expressly to procure, if possi- 
ble, the coveted copy. My prompt re- 
fusal was not enough for this persistent 
gentleman. He would, literally, not take 
no for an answer. In vain I urged that I 
had saved none of the things written, 
that all I had written had been but for 
passing amusement, and the trouble would 
be immense to collect and copy them from 
the files; that I could not doit. But 
there was an imperative “ must” in his 
manner, and he offered me terms that 
took my breath away, completely shutting 
off refusal ; and telling me that he should 
remain in Boston for aday to await my 
answer, he left me for a night’s reflection. 
I found counsel at home, always wise and 
true, and next morning assented. It was 
a laborious task to prepare the matter, 
but it was performed, and “ The Life and 
Sayings of Mrs. Partington’? appeared 
under the imprint of Derby & Jackson, 
New York, who faithfully carried out the 
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terms of their proposition, and the book 
started with orders for twenty thousand 
copies. It had a great sale beyond this, 
until change of hands, and change of 
tastes, reduced the copyright to a mere 
echo. 

About this time, by the withdrawal or 
removal of Mr.’Simon P. Hanscom, who 
was the sole local reporter of the ost 
at that day, I was installed in the desk 
he had filled. ‘The editorial rooms had 
been removed to the floor above, con- 
nected with the composition-rooms by 
a wooden pocket for transmission of 
copy, proofs, etc.; not cheerful, but 
made pleasant by agreeable association. 
Beside Col. Greene’s ‘sanctum,’ the 
desks were filled respectively by the vet- 
eran court reporter and special para- 
graphist, Thomas Gill; Alonzo C. Jack- 
son, a “ fellow of infinite jest’’ and a fine 
writer, promoted from the case to be sub- 
editor; Philip Maguire, of whom I have 
before spoken, ship news collector ; and 
myself, —a harmonious quartet, whose 
friendly relations were never disturbed, 
the Colonel beaming upon all with benign 
satisfaction. Iwas thrown, by my new 
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responsibilities, upon new scenes and new 
duties, and liked the change. It brought 
me in contact with the world through the 
virtue of my official position, and I be- 
came active in business, morals, politics, 
art, social life, — everything that involved 
an item, — adopted into the brother- 
hood of reporters, and established as 
a member of that distinguished fraternity. 
Of those comprising that body I can re- 
call but four who are now living,— Horace 
T. Rockwell, Richard I. Atwill, Amos 
F. Leonard, and R. Montgomery Field. 
Rockwell we have with us, of the popular 
firm of Rockwell & Churchill ; Atwill still 
plying modestly his vocation; Leonard 
at New York ; Field, manager of the Bos- 
ton Museum. Of the dead, B. F. Marsh, 
who became stenographic reporter for the 
San Francisco courts ; George Tileston, a 
lieutenant in Coi. Webster’s regiment, 
killed at the second battle of Bull Run; 
John Clark, who also died in his country’s 
service at the South; David Leavitt, who 
died in Boston; and Isaac P. Chambers, 


formerly of the Aas, late comptroller of 


the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CITY. 


By Ellis Butler. 


And from yon lamp in chilled and sodden rays 


pe sluggish clouds hang low upon the town, 


The feeble light gropes through the heavy mist 
And dies, extinguished in the stagnant maze. 


From moisty eaves the drops fall slowly down 
To strike with leaden sound the walk below, 
And in dark, murky pools upon the street 
The water stands, as lacking life to flow. 


With hopeless brain, oppressed and sad at heart, 
Toil’s careworn slave turns out his flickering light 

And treads in dreams his dulling round again, 
Where weary day succeeds to dismal night. 
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WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


By Leverett 


town was literally in the wilderness. 

A considerable population, it is true, 
had already settled there ; the census of 
1790 shows the number of inhabitants 
to have been 1769; but there were no 
regular means of communication between 
the town and the rest of the world. 
Roads of a rough and primitive sort —in 
many cases they were little more than 
trails — had been built to the nearest 
settlements. ‘The earliest of these roads 
— it was the second turnpike constructed 
in the State came from the east over 
Hoosac Mountain, and followed down 
the Hoosac valley to Troy and Albany. 
Another highway ran from Pittsfield and 
southern Berkshire northward through 
Pownal and Bennington into Vermont. 
But these neighboring towns were very 
slow in getting into any other than the 
most casual and accidental relations with 
each other. Indeed Williamstown had 
no post-office until 1797. Twenty years 
later the mails came once a 
week from Boston, Pittsfield, 


[* the year of grace 1793, Williams- 


W. Spring. 


shire and its settlers during the French 
and Indian wars. He was born in 
Newton in 1715, and spent several 
years of his early life as a sailor, visit- 
ing England, France, and Holland. By 
these travels he is said to have “ac- 
quired graceful manners and a consider- 


able stock of useful knowledge.’’ Aban- 
doning a seafaring life, in 1739, he 


removed to Stockbridge with his father 
and three or four others who undertook 
some mission to the Indians. He pur- 
chased a considerable tract of land in 
that town, and soon became one of its 
most prominent and influential citizens. 
The outbreak of the Five Years War in 
1744 interrupted the peaceful tenor of 
his life at Stockbridge. During the pre- 
ceding year and in anticipation of a re- 
newal of hostilities, a series of forts and 
block houses had been constructed under 
the direction of Col. William Williams, 
of Pittsfield, for the purpose of connecting 
the Hudson and the Connecticut by a 





and Troy. They were gen- 
erally brought by a messen- 
ger on horseback, and never 
by any more elaborate con- 
veyance than a single buggy. 
People who wished to visit 
the town must provide their 
own transportation or take 
the risk of falling in with 
some chance traveller who 
could give them a passage. 

The fact that a town is 
out of the world has not 
usually been considered a 
sufficient reason for select- 
ing it as the site of a college. 
Yet it was the isolation of the place that 
brought one to Williamstown ; certainly 
no other consideration had so much 
weight in the matter. Col. Ephraim 
Williams, the founder of this institution, 
became familiar with northern Berk- 
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A Glimpse of Main Street, Williamstown. 


line of fortified posts, and thus affording 
the scattered settlements some protection 
against Indian raids from the north. 
The most exposed and therefore the most 
considerable of these defences was Fort 
Massachusetts, situated on the bank of 
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the Hoosac River, between Williamstown 
and North Adams. It was built of logs, 
armed with a few old swivels, and sur- 
rounded by a_ stockade of pickets. 
Ephraim Williams immediately entered 
the service, with the commission of 
captain. In the desultory guerrilla war- 
fare which followed, he is said to have 
shown himself an admirable fighter. He 
appears to have held only subordinate 
positions, until June 2, 1747, when he 
was put in command of the reconstructed 
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Fort Massachusetts, which the enemy had 
captured and destroyed during the pre- 
ceding summer. “You will not forget to 
keep a scout east and west’’—so ran 
the order assigning him to the post — 
“which the men of your company are so 
well adapted for.” The treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle brought this war to a close in 
1748, though a splutter of hostilities con- 
tinued along the border for some time 
after the articles of peace had been 
signed. Williams lived mostly at Hat- 
field during the interval before the con- 
flict revived again in 1755, when he took 
the field in command of a regiment, 
marched to Albany, joined the expedi- 
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tion against Crown Point under Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, and on the 8th of Septem- 
ber was killed in a skirmish near Lake 
George. 

While he was in Albany, before the ex- 
pedition got under way, moved it may be 
by some presentiment of coming fate, 
Williams made his will, and devised the 
bulk of his property to the establishment 
of a free school in Williamstown. He 
became greatly interested in the hardy 
pioneers of northern Berkshire, and was 
anxious to do something to mitigate 
their lot. No man knew better than 
he the privations to which they 
were exposed. Cut off from the 
world, with the scantiest opportunities 
for education and culture, their con- 
dition appealed strongly to him. 
He seems to have talked with some 
of them on the subject, presumably 
when he was in command of Fort 
Massachusetts. At all events, they 
were not surprised by the contents 
of his will. As he had no family of 
his own—an early disappointment 
in love drove all thought of marriage 
from his mind —he made their 
children his own, and, so far as lay 
in his power, provided for their 
education. 

It was thirty years after the death 
of Col. Williams before any serious 
steps were taken to establish the 
free school. The proprietors of 
West Hoosuck, as Williamstown was 
then called, voted in May, 1765, 
to “choose Benjamin Simonds a 
committee to get a copy of the 
will”; but the document does not ap- 
pear to have interested them so much 
as they expected. June 15 and again 
Oct. 8 they discussed in town meeting the 
question of appointing a committee in re- 
gard to “the affairs of Col. Williams willing 
land or money toward a free school in 
West Hoosuck”’; and on both occasions 
they “ voted this article dismissed.” 

In 1785 the executors obtained a 
charter from the Legislature for the pro- 
jected free school with a board of seven 
laymen and two clergymen as trustees. 
What the original estate of Col. Williams 
may have been is uncertain; but after 
thirty years of careful nursing — the 
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executors are said to have been excellent 
business men—the fund amounted to 
$9,157- By local subscriptions, and by 
the profits of a lottery, which the General 
Court cheerfully allowed to 
be employed in this good 
cause, it was gradually in- 
creased to about $14,000. 
The first building, now 
known as West College, 
“containing twenty-eight 
rooms for the accommoda- 
tion of the students, and 
a Chapel which occupies 
the space of four rooms,” 
was finished in 1790, and 
the school formally opened 
during the autumn of the next year 
“under the direction of a preceptor 
and an English schoolmaster.” ‘The 
trustees appear to have had a definite 
notion of the sort of preceptor they 
wanted. He must be “aman of good 
moral character; of the Protestant re- 
ligion; well acquainted with the Eng- 
lish and learned languages, the liberal 
arts and sciences; apt to teach, with 
talents to command the respect of his 
pupils ; of mild disposition, and of ele- 
gant and accomplished manners,”— all 
of which demands they thought would be 
more fully realized in the person of Mr. 
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Ebenezer Fitch, of New Haven, than in 
anybody else who was available, and they 
gave him the post. He was a graduate 
of Yale, and had been a tutor in that in- 
stitution for eight years. 
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Contrary to what one would have ex- 
pected, the free school proved an im- 
mediate success. ‘Youth resorted to 
it,’ we are told, “not only from the 
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county and vicinity, but from New York, 
Canada, and other distant parts of the 
country.” Within six months from the 
date of opening more than sixty students 
were enrolled in the upper classes, and 
in the lower the numbers were large. 
This rather remarkable success suggested 
the expediency of converting the acad- 
emy into “a seminary of a more public 
and important nature’; and in June, 
1793, it became, by an act of the Legis- 
lature, Williams College. All the parties 
interested in the free school or in the 
estate of Col. Williams approved of the 
measure,—a fact of considerable im- 
portance in the bitter controversy soon 
to arise over the removal of the institu- 
tion to some other locality. The old 
board of trustees was continued, with 
the addition of four new members, mak- 
ing thirteen in all, of whom eight were 
graduates of Yale; and the preceptor of 
the academy naturally became president 
of the college. He held the office for 
twenty-two years, and in many respects 
was well fitted for his position. The 
difficulties which confronted him were 
great, and the measure of his success in- 
dicates the possession of considerable 
administrative ability. Two buildings 
were added to the material equipment, — 
“a convenient house” for the president 
in 1794, and four years later, a second 
dormitory, usually called the old East 
College, “ containing thirty-two chambers 
for the accommodation of the students.” 
These “ chambers” were far from being 
luxurious quarters. In none of them 
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could any such superfluities as paint, 
wall paper, or carpets be found. Ac- 
cording to Governor Emory Washburne, 
of the class of 1817, “the entire furni- 
ture of any one room, excepting perhaps 
the bed,’ was not worth five dollars in 
his day; and the institution had then 
completed its twenty-fourth year. Every- 
thing was on a simple and elementary 
scale. Dr. Robbins, of the class of 
1796, whose diary for that year has been 
printed, made an entry Jan. 26 to 
the effect that “My father” —a promi- 
nent trustee of the college— “and | 
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went to the woods and got a good load 
of wood.” The educational appliances 
of the institution — curriculum, library, 
and philosophical apparatus — naturally 
shared in the general narrowness and 
limitation. Dr. Robbins was a faithful, 
studious man; yet little trace of the 
class-room appears in his diary. He 
merely speaks of “reciting ’’ Paley’s Moral 
Philosophy and Vattell; of “ disputing” 
once before the president and of a final 
examination, on the 3d of August, in 
which the questions “ went round ninety 
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times.”” Inthe way of recreation, dancing 
seems to have occupied the place which 
athletics now hold. Balls were surpris- 
ingly frequent. Matters went to such ex- 
tremes that “the president put an entire 
stop to a dancing school” on the 30th of 
April,—a proceeding which seems to 
have awakened considerable indignation. 

The only positive intellectual progress, 
during these first years, was in the direc- 
tion of geology, a subject for the prose- 
cution of which the situation of the 
college offers many advantages. In 
1809, Prof. Amos Eaton, of the class of 
1799, delivered a course of geological 
lectures, which are supposed to be the 
earliest ever delivered in an American 
institution. 

But the most important event of this 
period, whether we consider its effect 
upon the public or upon the college 
itself, lay outside the regular educational 
routine. ‘That event was the “haystack” 
prayer-meeting. For the first thirty years 
of its existence the moral and religious 
condition of the college could hardly be 
considered satisfactory. ‘The president 
found it necessary on occasion to pro- 
test publicly “against drinking parties 
after examinations.” Nor would current 
views of theology have been acceptable 
to the Westminster divines. Though its 
situation might have been expected to 
raise effectual barriers against such an 
invasion, French infidelity, nevertheless, 
reached the college and obtained no lit- 
tle vogue among the students. Occasional 
revivals of more or less power had sprung 
up, but at no time could the general at- 
mosphere be considered religious. In 
the summer of 1806, Samuel J. Mills and 
a few other students were accustomed to 
hold prayer-meetings on Saturday after- 
noons in what is now Mission Park. 
They went there not so much because 
they preferred open-air services as be- 
cause they would be free from molesta- 
tion, —an immunity which they might 
not have enjoyed in the college build- 
ings. One hot day they took refuge 
under a haystack during a violent thun- 
der-storm. Mills’s attention had been 
drawn to Asia, partly by the study of 
geography, then included in the college 
course, and partly by events taking place 
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on that continent, which suggested the 
idea of sending the gospel “to the 
Pagans of Asia and to the disciples of 
Mahomet.” He insisted that the project 
was feasible, and in closing the meeting 
prayed —the thunder-storm doubtless sug- 
gesting the imagery — that “ God would 
strike down the arm, with the red artillery 
of heaven, which should be raised against 
a herald of the cross.” 

This prayer-meeting deserves particular 
prominence in the narrative, not so much 
because it resulted in the organization of 
the American Board, as because it saved 
the life of the college itself in the great 
crisis which was soon to arise. 

The institution ran along smoothly and 
prosperously until the year 1808. In 
mildness of temper, in gentlemanliness 
and dignity of deportment, the president 
had met the expectations of the trustees 
fairly well. While his learning may not 
have been remarkable, it was respectable. 
He made a creditable impression every- 
where, in public and in private. No- 
body questioned his genuineness or sin- 
cerity. But he did not possess those 
qualities which shine in troublesome times. 
He was of a retiring nature, and never 
felt quite at ease in his position. “I 
prefer the place of a quiet country min- 
ister,” he once said to Dr. Robbins, “to 
the presidency of a college.” The re- 
mark of one of his colleagues, that “he 
wouldn’t draw up hill,’ was at least partly 
true. 

A college rebellion in 1809 furnished 
that particular sort of “up hill”? to which 
he was not adapted. The _ students 
thought the time had come to discharge 
a certain instructor, and were exceedingly 
persistent and obstreperous in the ex- 
pression of their sentiments. President 
Fitch hesitated. Probably he intended 
to do different things at different times, 
as he fell under conflicting influences, 
and in the end pleased nobody. All 
the professors and tutors resigned, and 
for a time he constituted the entire 
faculty. 

Then the remoteness of Williamstown, 
which made it the seat of a college, began 
to affect some of the friends of the in- 
stitution quite otherwise than it had af- 
fected Col. Ephraim Williams. In their 
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view it was a most admirable and con- 
clusive reason why it should never have 
been located there. ‘They felt so strongly 
on the subject that they proposed to 
pluck it up and to plant it in a more 
friendly soil. President Fitch, weakened 
by the disturbances of 1808, from which 
the college had not recovered, was unable 
to cope with this new enemy, and resigned 
in 1815. His successor was the Rev. 
Zephaniah Moore, Professor of Languages 
in Dartmouth College,—a man of re- 
spectable intellectual parts and acquisi- 
tions,a good preacher and an effective 
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manager,—who appears to have ac- 
cepted the office with the understanding 
that the college should be removed from 
Williamstown. A majority of the trustees, 
faculty, and students, whatever their feel- 
ing may have been on his arrival, came 
in time to sympathize with the president 
on this question. The six years of his 
administration really accomplished little 
more than the agitation and final settle- 
ment of it. A wide public interest in the 
controversy was awakened. Not only the 
local newspapers, but the religious press 
of Boston and New York took a hand in 
it. After making a careful survey of the 
ground, the trustees, who were unfriendly 
to Williamstown, fixed upon Northampton 
as the new location, and secured a sub- 
scription of $50,000 to make good the 
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losses of removal. Meanwhile the people 
of Williamstown were not idle, and raised 
$17,500 to replenish the funds of the 
college. The whole matter was thor- 
oughly if not violently discussed in the 
Legislature of 1820, and the petition for 
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sacred trust. . . . It is very strange that 
these trustees all of a sudden should be 
filled with so great a compunction on the 
subject of returning these funds when all 
concerned are satisfied with their possess- 
ing them. What can be the object of 
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removal was defeated by a large majority, 
a result to which an elaborate speech in 
the Senate by Josiah Quincy largely con- 
tributed.'. The trustees “came all the 
way to Boston,” he said, ‘to make public 
confession of a great crime. ‘They tell us 
that so long ago as 1793 they perverted 
the Free School fund, which the donor 
designed for the use of the poor people 
of Williamstown, to the use of their col- 
lege ; that it was a great violation of a 





1 President Quincy sent the manuscript of this speech 
to Dr. Hopkins in 1863. ‘‘ The documents,” he said, ‘‘ are 
precisely as I found them among my papers folded forty 
years ago.” 


this extraordinary penitential confession ? 
Do they want absolution? No, that is 
not what they want. What can be their 
object? In consideration of their con- 
fessing one crime, they ask your indul- 
gence to be permitted to commit another. 
They tell you in so many words that we 
have for seven-and-twenty years been 
perverting to our own use and contrary to 
the will of the donor one half of our 
present funds in consideration of which 
we pray liberty—to abscond with the 
residue !”” 

When the scheme for removing the 
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college fell through, Dr. Moore instantly 
resigned and accepted a call to the pres- 
idency of Amherst. The demonstrations 
of the people when he left Williamstown 
could hardly have afforded him much 
pleasure. 

The situation in the Berkshire village 
was sufficiently critical Among the 
students a strong disposition appeared 
to follow the late president to his new 
field ; but two or three seniors made such 
strenuous opposition that the general 
exodus, which at one time impended, was 
prevented. In this emergency Governor 
Emory Washburne suggested the forma- 
tion of an alumni association for the pur- 
pose of rendering more efficient service 
to the college. This organization, the 
first of its kind, proved to be an efficient 
auxiliary. The trustees, after their failure 
in the Legislature, stood by the college 
loyally and exerted themselves to repair 
the mischief they had done. They of- 
fered the presidency first to Professor 
Thomas McAulay, of Union College, 
and then to Professor C. A. Goodrich, 
of New Haven, both of whom declined 
it. Finally they tendered it to Dr. 
Edward Dorr Griffin, who, to the great 
surprise of everybody that knew any- 
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thing of him or of the condition of 
things, accepted the post. 
Magnificent in physique, with a gracious 
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and noble countenance, always dignified 
and courteous in bearing, Dr. Griffin 
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would attract attention in any assembly. 
“Take him all in all,” wrote a contem- 
porary, himself an eminent divine, “he 
was the prince of preachers. . . . The 
learned and the ignorant, the exalted and 
the debased, the humble believer and 





Prof. A. L. Perry, 1863. 


the bold infidel, seemed to hang upon his 
lips with equal interest.” And yet he 
deliberately went out into the wilderness 
and pitched his tent there. ‘He con- 
ferred with me in 1821,” said Dr. Samuel 
H. Cox, “when about to accept the 
presidency of Williams College. What so 
swayed him in its favor? He had offers 
in other directions. It was religion in 
general, and the haystack in particular.” 
Without question the Saturday-afternoon 
prayer-meeting of Samuel J. Mills brought 
him to Williamstown. Probably no other 
man could have saved the college, and 
Dr. Cox was right in saying that if he 
had declined the task, the whole institu- 
tion, haystack and all, “would have been 
serenely anchored amid the sunken reefs 
of oblivion.” 

The methods by which President Griffin 
weathered the storm were characteristic. 
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He accomplished his great work not by 
pedagogical or intellectual instrumentali- 
ties, but by the inspiration of revivals, 
which culminated in the great awakening 
of 1825, when nearly every undergraduate 
was converted. The power of his pres- 
ence and words was often overwhelming. 
A student of his relates an incident in 
this revival which illustrates it. The 
work went on until the whole college had 
been reached, with the exception of 
eighteen men. Word was brought to him 
one morning to this effect. In the evening 
there was a meeting, at which, in spite of 
storm, darkness, and mud, every student 
is said to have been present. “We 
waited in breathless silence for the 
Doctor. He came, and the lecture-room 
was so crowded that he stood in the door, 
whilst giving his hat to one, and his cloak 
and lantern to others. He stood a 
moment gazing through his tears on the 
crowd before him. Then clasping his 
hands and lifting up his face to heaven, 
he uttered in the most moving accents 
these words: ‘Or those eighteen upon 
whom the tower in Siloam fell, think ye 
that they were sinners above all men that 
dwelt in Jerusalem?’ The effect was over- 
powering. For minutes he could not 
utter another word, and the room was 
filled with weeping.”’ Both President Grif- 
fin and his successor said that this revival 
saved the college. The situation just be- 
fore it began was desperate,— trustees 
ready to give up the struggle, students 
disheartened, and the faculty on the 
point of breaking up. But the revival 
created a new life in the institution and 
among its officers, and awakened public 
interest in its fortunes, while it wrought 
up the president to feel “that if ever a 
man was bound to go till he fell down in 
the service of an institution . . . he was 
that man.” And he did go until the 
funds were raised which made the future 
of the college secure. 

Dr. Griffin’s genius lay in the line of 
revivalism. He does not appear to have 
been especially interested in the ordinary 
work of the class-room, unless an excep- 
tion should be made in regard to rhetori- 
cal criticism, which seems to have been 
rather agreeable to him. In the per- 
formance of it he cut and slashed a good 
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deal. ‘Yes, I will do it,’ he told a 
clergyman who asked him to revise his 
sermon ; “ but you ought to know that I 
am a bloody man.” 

Though revivals have such predomi- 
nance during the administration of Presi- 
dent Griffin,overshadowing all the ordinary 
machineries of college work, not a few of 
the men who received their diplomas at 
his hands must be regarded as having 
somehow got a pretty fair education. 
Among them were Mark Hopkins, David 
Dudley Field, Dr. Prime of Zhe Mew 
York Observer, Prof. Albert Hopkins, 
Prof. John Morgan of Oberlin, Parsons 
Cooke of Zhe Boston Recorder, and 
Senator Dixon of Connecticut. 

When Dr. Griffin resigned in 1836,— 
ill health compelling him to take that 
step,—there were one hundred and 
twenty-one students in the college. Fif- 
teen years before, when he entered upon 
his work, there were only forty-nine. 
Besides a chapel had been built and a pro- 
fessorship of rhetoric endowed. He left 
Williamstown amidst quite other demon- 
strations than those which attended the 
exit of President Zephaniah Moore. “The 
people there,” he writes in his journal, 
“expressed much regret at our departure. 
The students appointed a committee of 
two from each class to express their 
respect and attachment. ... The faculty 
invited me to a social dinner at the Man- 
sion House. As I was getting into the 
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When the trustees came to ballot for a 
new president, “all the votes,” accord- 
ing to their record, “were found to be for 
Professor Mark Hopkins.” Graduating 
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in 1824, he was tutor in the college for 
the two following years, then studied 
medicine and thought of establishing 
himself as a physician in New York, but 
finally in 1830 accepted the 











chair of Moral Philosophy 
and Rhetoric. ‘There is no 
reason to suppose that he 
himself had any aspirations 
for the place, or considered 
himself as especially qualified 
for it. Once, when his opin- 
ion was asked in regard to 
the successor of Dr. Griffin, 
he replied, “Oh, John Morgan 
is the man.” ‘The students, 
however, and especially the 
senior class, of whose in- 
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carriage on Thursday morning, the stu- 
dents came in a procession to take their 
last leaves. I made an address to them 
from the carriage, and some of them wept.” 


struction he took the entire 
charge in consequence of the 
failing health of the president, had quite 
definite ideas of what ought to be done, 
and took occasion to communicate them 
to the trustees. What course they might 
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have adopted if they had been left to 
themselves is not wholly certain. Out- 
side pressure may have been unnecessary, 
but at all events there was opposition in 
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esthetic faculties as well as the religious 
sensibilities. 

The college president has come to be 
largely an executive officer. He is ex- 
pected to take little part in 
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the board to the election of Professor 
Hopkins. The cause of it, so far as can 
be ascertained, appears to have been the 
fact that he happened to be a young 
man. Whether it would be prudent to 
elect a president who was only thirty- 
four years old seemed to these grave 
worthies a debatable question. Finally 
Dr. Samuel Shepard, senior member and 
vice-president of the board,— he had 
been connected with it since 1808, — 
brought matters to a conclusion by 
saying, “If the boys want him, let them 
have him.” 

The election of Professor Hopkins to 
the presidency marks an epoch in the 
history of the college. His administra- 
tion can hardly be regarded in any 
sense as a sequel to that of his prede- 
cessor, so different were the methods 
and ideals of the two men. Dr. Hop- 
kins did not depreciate revivals. He 
understood very well what they had 
been to the institution, and was not igno- 
rant of Dr. Griffin’s impassioned appeal 
in 1828, that it might be “devoted for- 
ever as a scene of revivals of religion ”’ ; 
but he knew also that they could not be 
made the chief business of the college. 
His was a larger philosophy, which con- 
sidered the whole man, which sought to 
develop the physical, intellectual, and 


the work of instruction, but to 
devote himself to the manage- 
ment of the institution. Fifty 
years ago it was necessary for 
him to combine the functions 
of executive and teacher, and 
in many cases he won his rep- 
utation in the class-room. For 
the details of business, Dr. 
Hopkins felt little attraction. 
He could not be called a man 
of affairs, yet, though the work 
of raising money and planning 
new buildings proved rather 
burdensome, he was not with- 
out success in it when something 
of the sort must be done. The 
material side of his admin- 
istration makes a creditable showing. 
Nine buildings were erected, — the old 
Astronomical Observatory, South and East 
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Colleges, Lawrence Hall, Kellogg Hall, 
Jackson Hall, the Chapel, Goodrich Hall, 
and College Hall, — while the productive 
funds rose from $25,000 to $300,000. 
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3ut Dr. Hopkins’s real work was done 
in another sphere. At the outset he saw 
clearly the necessity of reorganizing the 
curriculum so that the various studies, 
which heretofore had been pursued ina 
random fashion, should be reduced so 
far as possible to a system, in order that 
they might have some unity of effect on 
the student’s mind. 

The teacher, however, rather than the 
scheme of instruction, was the main 
thing. Few men in the history of edu- 
cation have exerted an influence at once 
so powerful and so long continued over a 
college community. The sources of this 
influence, like those of all large effects, 
were various. To wide read- 
ing or profound and varied 
scholarship it certainly owed 
little. The ability to acquire 
information, to familiarize 
one’s self with the thoughts 
and deeds of other men, 
however useful it may be, 
does not necessarily imply 
the possession of a high 
order of genius. Dr. Hop- 
kins’s power sprung from 
himself largely — not from 
his scholarly acquisitions. 

No doubt a physical factor 
of considerable importance 
entered into Dr. Hopkins’s 
remarkable successes. He 
had anoble presence. There 
came to be something kingly 
in his bearing and aspect as 
the years went on, and the young men were 
not insensible to their charm and power. 
Then Dr. Hopkins knew human nature, 
and was able to individualize in his instruc- 
tion. He somewhere says that students 
cannot be taught properly in the bulk. 
The instructor must understand the tem- 
peraments, appetencies, moods, and ap- 
proachable points of the youth he is trying 
to educate in order to do his work well. 
What is more, his insight must also 
extend to the relations and adaptations 
of truth; must detect what phases of 
it are likely to attract and to stimulate. 
In this work Dr. Hopkins had ability 
of the highest order. He could invest 
the profounder questions of philosophy, 
ethics, and theology with a fascinating 
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interest. From the time of their entrance 
into college, students eagerly looked 
forward to the luminous and _ inspiring 
days of senior year. The method which 
he pursued was for the most part that of dis- 
cussion. He seldom gave formal lectures. 
The students were expected to acquire 
a general knowledge of the subject in hand 
from text-books, and the hour in the 
class-room was given up to a conference 
upon it. Practically the exercise amounted 
to what we now call a seminary, the con- 
duct of which, in methods of interroga- 
tion, in clearness and vigor of exposition, 
in exhibiting the strength or weakness of 
any position that may have been taken, 
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in dealing with queries, conjectures, and 
objections, fairly entitle it to be ranked 
among the fine arts. 

Here was a different world from the 
Williams College of 1821-36. It had 
passed from the excitement and distrac- 
tion of rhetorical fervors into serious 
efforts to construct an adequate philoso- 
phy of life. This was the task to which 
Dr. Hopkins dedicated himself. He 
endeavored to set forth a rational working 
hypothesis of living, so that his students 
might make the best and the most out of 
the disordered, perplexing world in which 
they found themselves. So far as was 
possible, he meant that they should un- 
derstand themselves and their surround- 
ings. Though he did not like to be 
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called a utilitarian, yet he was anxious to 
bring the truth “ home to men’s business 
and bosoms.” 

‘Phe generations of students who en- 
joyed the opportunities of this wonder- 
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ful tuition, in which such large elements 
of insight and comprehension, of in- 
tellectual and moral sanity, appeared, 
were profoundly affected by it. To a 
great extent it determined the type of 
Williams student life. It was the domi- 
nating force in the college. Still it would 
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scarcely be true to say that the revivalism 
of the preceding dispensation found no 
place among the effective forces of the 
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new administration. Dr. Hopkins in- 
herited almost none of it. So decisive 
was the bent of his personality, that it 
could not be very essentially modified, 
much less could it be practicaliy sub- 
verted and turned from the natural channel 
of its development, by passing phases 
of religious experience. 

With Professor Albert Hopkins the 
case was different. Though he did not 
equal his more famous brother in intellec- 
tual ability, though he possessed no 
unusual gifts as an instructor, he was the 
peer of any man of his generation in 
refined poetical intensity of religious 
genius. ‘The fervor, the visionary eye and 
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ear, the dramatic sensibility of the greater 
Hebrew seers, all reappeared in him. 
With such a temperament it could not 
well be otherwise than that he should 
inherit much from the foregoing era. In 
the main, these legacies were abundantly 
wholesome, but in one respect it must be 
confessed that they proved to be mis- 
chievous. They stimulated a morbid 
habit of introspection, as any one will 
see who reads Professor Hopkins’s diary. 
Dr. Griffin could stand any amount of 
it. He could read his “ Form of Self- 
Examination,” which contained a long 
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list of the toughest personal questions 
conceivable, every day of the week, and 
feel all the better for the ordeal. A 
drastic spiritual regimen suited his robust 
and not over-sensitive nature. 

“For a year and a half,” Prof. Hop- 
kins wrote in his journal, “I have re- 
garded entire sanctification as a duty, but 
now I have come to regard it as attain- 
able.” But these inner struggles, these 
aspirations for the ideal, never checked 
the fervor nor abridged the success 
of his labors for the religious welfare 
of the college. In 1832, the year in 
which this entry in his journal was made, 
he established a noon prayer-meeting, 





Samuel C. Armstrong, 1862. 


that was held four days in a week and 
continued nearly forty years. “It was 
the most firm, persistent, and steadily in- 
fluential means of religious life I ever had 
occasion to observe,’ said one who had 
the best opportunities to know its history 
and to estimate its results. Here, then, 
as well as in Dr. Griffin’s time, we find 
the presence of a religious factor which 
cannot be neglected in considering the 
historic evolution of the college. A great 
change has taken place in its form and in 
the ratio which it holds to the entire ac- 
tivities of the institution, but it must still 
be ranked among the major forces. Profes- 
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sor Hopkins may indeed be called a re- 
vivalist, but he belonged to the quiet, direct 
sort, who make little use of noise or 
dramatic posturings. His spiritual genius 
formed a most effective complement to 





G. Stanley Hall, 1867. 


the intellectual and pedagogical genius 
of President Hopkins. A combination 
of this character has seldom been found 
in our colleges. 


Dr. Hopkins resigned in 1872, after 
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thirty-six years of service as president. 
He continued to give instruction in moral 
and intellectual philosophy until his death 
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in 1887. Of the material results of his 
administration something has been said 
already. ‘The greater results, which lay 
in less tangible fields, which are found in 
the ennobled lives of so many generations 
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of students, cannot be so readily enumer- 
ated. He had given sixty years to the 
work ofinstructingthem. “If we include 
the present graduating class,” he said in 
his anniversary address in 1886, “the 
whole number of the alumni now living is 
1,726. Of these all except thirty-one 
have been taught by me. I have also 
taught 534 of the alumni who have passed 
away — in all 2,229.” 

Toward many of his pupils Dr. Hopkins 
was drawn by a strong personal attach- 
ment, quickly detecting their worth, though 
sometimes disguised under an unpromis- 
ing exterior, and forecasting their ability 
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for successful service in the world. One 
of his most interesting friendships was 
with President Garfield, who came to 
Williams in the autumn of 1854, and 
entered the junior class. He had been 
several terms at Hiram 
Institute in Ohio, but de- 
cided to finish his college 
course in New England, 
as he knew very well that 
better advantages could be 
found there than in any 
of the schools of the re- 
ligious denomination with 
which he was connected. 
Letters of inquiry were sent 
to the presidents of Wil- 
liams, Brown, and Yale. 
Dr. Hopkins’s reply con- 
cluded with the words, “ If 
you come here we shall be 
glad to do what can for 
you”; and they brought 
him to Williamstown. 
“Other things being so nearly 
equal,” he wrote to a friend, “this 
sentence, which seems to be a kind 
of friendly grasp of the hand, has set- 
tled the question for me. I shall start 
for Williams next week.’ He always 
regarded his decision as fortunate. The 
region in the midst of which the college 
stands is famous for its beauty, and has 
left an indelible impression upon many 
students. One of them, for example who 
graduated the year after Garfield entered, 
always associated the hills with his inner 
life, —“ they were almost a part of him- 
self.” When the four years were over 
and he was about to leave them, “he 
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bade them all good by, giving each of 
them a personal farewell.” Garfield 
knew and loved them, though with less 
intimacy of knowledge and sympathy. 
They shared his devotion with other 
things. A variety of interests attracted 
him, some of which lay outside the college. 
Now and then he preached at a little 
church in aneighboring town. He taught 
a writing school in Pownal, to replenish 
his slender purse. ‘Though he was a 
good general scholar and took par- 
ticular satisfaction in debating societies, 
—finding time withal to conduct vig- 
orous campaigns against the Greek letter 
fraternities, —in Dr. Hopkins’s instruc- 
tion undoubtedly constituted the most per- 
manent and influential factor of his un- 
dergraduate life. At Commencement he 
delivered the metaphysical oration and dis- | eames 
coursed upon a theme no less ample and Toot ya 
exacting than “ Matter and Spirit.” The ma, 
exercises lasted all day, and there were 
pronounced no less than twenty-seven 
orations, Garfield’s speech being the 
twentieth on the list. It would seem that — the orators did not impress the newspaper 
correspondents favorably. One of 
them wrote that “there was noth- 
ing specially marked in the 
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performances of the class.’ Another 
reported that “the metaphysical oration 
by Mr. Garfield— strange to say for a 
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subject so dry to the ladies—was re- 
warded by three bouquets.”’ His interest 
in the college and his grateful affection 
for what it had been to him never flagged. 
On the day of his inauguration as President 
of the United States, Dr. Hopkins and 
some of the alumni went to the White 
House to offer their congratulations, the 
former making a felicitous and affecting 
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address. In reply, after some general 
remarks, Garfield spoke in a more per- 
sonal strain: “ Fora quarter of a century,” 
he said, “ Dr. Hopkins has seemed 
to me a man apart from other 
men — standing on a mountain 
peak — embodying in himself much 
of the majesty of earth, and reflect 
ing in his life something of the 
sunlight and glory of heaven.” 

Even more intimate and personal 
were his relations with another 
graduate, Gen. Armstrong, of the 
class of 1862, whose work at 
Hampton Roads the whole nation 
appreciates and applauds. Writing 
to his classmates in 1874, he says: 
“] have a remarkable machine 
for the elevation of our colored 
brethren. Put in a raw plan- 
tation darky and he comes out 
a gentleman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Our problem is how to skip 
three centuries in the line of 
development and atone for the 
loss and injustice of the ages.” 
In speaking of his work he was 
accustomed to say that whatever 
good teaching he had done was Mark 
Hopkins teaching through him. 

It is difficult to speak in detail of the 
alumni. Some will inevitably be omitted, 
if the attempt is made, quite as worthy of 
notice as others who receive it. Among 
active editors we may mention Horace 
E. Scudder of Zhe Atlantic, Henry M. 
Alden of Harpers Magazine, Hamilton 
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W. Mabie of Zhe Outlook, Frank Fox- 
croft of Zhe Boston Journal, Herbert S. 
Underwood of Zhe Boston Advertiser, 
Henry M. Field of Zhe Evangelist, Charles 
A. Stoddard of Zhe Observer, and Solo- 
mon B. Griffin of Zhe Springfield Repub- 
lican; to say nothing of men of the last 
generation like Parsons Cooke of Zhe 
Puritan Recorder, or of Dr. Prime, whose 
contributions were for so many years a 
leading feature of Zhe Observer. In 
philology the work of Prof. W. D. Whit- 
ney is known everywhere throughout the 
learned world. The college has not been 
without influence in the discussions of 
Sociology and Political Economy, as the 
labors of Prof. Perry, David A. Wells, 
Prof. Bascom, and Samuel W. Dike at- 
test. Many of its graduates have found 
and are finding their mission in educa- 
tional work, among whom may be named 
President Hall of Clark University, 
Chancellor Snow of Kansas University, 
Chancellor Canfield of the University of 
Nebraska, Dean Griffin of Johns Hopkins 
University, Dean Judson of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and President Bradley of 
Illinois College. A still larger proportion 
of the alumni have entered the ministry, 
many of whom, like Gladden of Colum- 
bus, Hall of Brooklyn, Hopkins of Kansas 
City, Booth, Kittredge, Robinson, and 
Schauffler of New York, and Merriman of 
Worcester, have been successful preach- 
ers. The college furnished the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts with one of its 
present judges, — James M. Barker, and 
to the Superior Court it has contributed 
two, — Dewey and Dunbar. Of lawyers 
who have come to the front, we may 
mention Davison, Ingalls, Gale, Putney, 
and Stetson. The most distinguished 
single family among its alumni is perhaps 
that of the Rev. Dr. Field of Stockbridge, 
three of whose sons are graduates of 
the college, — David Dudley Field, dis- 
tinguished for his contributions to the 
cause of law reform; Henry M. Field, 
author, editor, traveller; and Stephen J. 
Field, Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Among the literary 
men who have been connected with the 
institution, Bryant is undoubtedly the 
most widely known. He appeared at 
Williamstown in the autumn of 1810, a 
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youth of sixteen years, “tall and slender 
. . . having a prolific growth of brown 
hair.” The town, with its undrained 
streets that sometimes became a sea of 
mud, and its rather primitive buildings, 
did not wholly please him at first. He 
did like, however, the friendly, pleasant 
manners of President Fitch, though he 
failed to get much satisfaction out of his 
preaching. “I have a vivid reeollec- 
tion,” he says, writing in 1859, “of 
his personal appearance, —a square-built 
man of a dark complexion, and black, 
arched eyebrows.” Bryant’s scholarship 
seems to have been little more than re- 
spectable, and his interest lay mainly in 
the direction of literature. On one oc- 
casion he read a poem before the class, 
which was probably the “ Version of a 
Fragment of Simonides,” afterwards in- 
cluded in his collected works. At an- 
other time he attempted to declaim a 
passage from “ Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York,” but as he proceeded the 
humor of it threw him into such unex- 
tinguishable laughter that he was obliged 
to sit down, amidst the frowns of the 
tutor and the boisterous demonstrations 
of the class. One of his classmates 
speaks of him as “ very modest and un- 
obtrusive, though pleasantly familiar with 
his personal friends.” With the rougher 
features of college life he had no sym- 
pathy, especially with what was then 
called “gamutizing the Freshmen,” a 
process known in later times as “ hazing,” 
and which he considered to be “ a brutal 
and rather riotous proceeding.” Bryant 
left college at the end of the year in con- 
sequence of pecuniary embarrassments. 
He is said to have always regretted that 
he could not remain and graduate with 
the class, for the fiftieth anniversary of 
which, in 1853, he wrote a poem. In 
1869 he was elected president of the 
Society of Alumni, and made a brief 
speech at the alumni dinner. 

During his term of service, President 
Hopkins had the co-operation of many 
colleagues who did admirable work in 
their departments, and who enlarged the 
scope and efficiency of the college,— 
Professor Perry in Political Economy, 
Professor Bascom in English and Rhet- 
oric, Dr. Chadbourne in Botany and 
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Zoology, Professor Phillips in Greek, not 
to mention others. Professor Hopkins 
built, largely at his own expense, the 
first astronomical observatory perma- 
nently connected with a college; and 
much interest was awakened in natural 
history. While the institution experi- 
enced some ‘uncomfortable vicissitudes 
between 1836 and 1872, particularly 
in 1841, when East College burned 
down, and again in 1861, when the Civil 
War broke out and the number of stu- 
dents fell off to an alarming extent, yet 
on the whole there was gratifying prog- 
ress in material equipment, in the corps 
of instructors, and in public recognition. 

If the election of Dr. Hopkins to the 
presidency made an epoch in the history 
of the college, his retirement had no less 
significance. He was not the sort of 
man for whom successors can be readily 
found. “None of us will ever see his 
like,” said President Carter at his 
funeral. To succeed a leader whose 
unique genius had constituted so large 
a part of the college was no easy mat- 
ter, and to succeed him in a_ period 
of transition when great changes were 
afoot in the educational world aggravated 
the difficulty. Professor Paul A. Chad- 
bourne undertook the task and struggled 
with it for nine years. He was a man 
of many accomplishments, alert, enthu- 
siastic, and wholly confident in his own 
resources. As a_ teacher he ranked 
easily among the best. His lectures, 
though they may not have gone much 
below the surface, never failed to be in- 
teresting or to furnish students with good 
working outlines. He entered upon the 
task of reorganizing and readjusting the 
college with characteristic zeal and assur- 
ance, and certainly did service of no 
small importance. Yet his success was 
abridged by a certain restlessness of 
mind which seemed to drive him from 
one thing to another, which prevented 
the concentration and continuity of effort 
that all difficult enterprises demand. 
He performed the office, and ordinarily 
it is not a particularly comfortable one, 
of connecting link between the old and 
the new. 

The administration of President Carter 
began in 1882. Since that event, in the 
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twelve years which have elapsed, the 
resources of the college have been greatly 
enlarged in every direction, — the entire 
sum of money raised for it being not less 
than $1,000,000. Seven new buildings 
have been erected, — the Field Memorial 
Observatory, the Gymnasium, Morgan 
Hall, Hopkins Hall, and the three 
Thompson Laboratories,— while _ large 
additions have been made to the general 
fund. And there has been a correspond- 
ing increase of students. During the 
administration of President Fitch the 
average number of graduates was 22; 
of President Moore, 15; of President 
Griffin, 21; of President Hopkins, 41; 
of President Chadbourne, 34; of Presi- 
dent Carter, 51. In the catalogue of 
1880 there are eleven names on the 
faculty list; in that of 1893 there are 
thirty. 

The college begins the second century 
of its existence under conditions very 
different from those that surrounded it 
a hundred years ago. It is no longer in 
the wilderness. ‘The isolation has been 
gradually giving way. In 1846 tlie 
railroad had come within five miles of it, 
and in 1859 it reached the village itself. 
The community, which consisted for nearly 
seventy-five years of the town and college, 
each living its own life and having little to 
do with the other, has been enlarged by 
the advent of summer residents, whose 
pleasant villas dot the landscape here 
and there. President Fitch thought that 
the profound seclusion of his day was 
“highly favorable to the improvement 
and morals of the youth,” and he hoped 
that the same “happy consequence” 
would be experienced “through every 
successive generation of students.” 
Whatever the effect may be of throwing 
a college community back upon itself 
so completely as was the case at 
Williams,— and doubtless much that was 
helpful resulted from it,—that state of 
things no longer exists. The institution, 
so far as its location is concerned, has 
the advantages and disadvantages of a 
country town whose beautiful scenery 
attracts hundreds of visitors in the sum- 
mer and whose wealth of geologic forma- 
tions has attracted more attention from 
the United States Geologic Survey 
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during the last ten years than any other 
section in the country. 

In the character and condition of the 
students also, time has wrought striking 
changes. ‘They come from a much 
wider area than formerly. Six States 
are represented in the catalogue of 
1800; in that of 1836, thirteen ; in that 
of 1893, twenty-four. ‘The old communal 
system, by which the classes passed 
through the college as a unit, all the 
members of them studying the same 
subjects and, with unimportant exceptions, 
reciting together three times a day, has 
disappeared. ‘The size of recent classes 
and the introduction of elective studies 
have brought it to an end. 

The rise and exceptional development 
of Greek letter societies constitute an 
important factor in the college of to-day. 
They began in 1833 by the establishment 
of a single fraternity on a very modest 
basis. ‘Two more were added the next 
year. In 1855 the number had risen to 
eight, where it remained until 1885. 
Since that time three new societies have 
been organized, making eleven altogether. 
In 1893, out of a total of 338 students, 
194 were members of these fraternities. 
The club houses, too, have shared in 
the general transformation. ‘Twenty-five 
years ago the societies generally occu- 
pied rented and indifferent, if not ob- 
scure, quarters. Now they own some of 
the most costly and attractive houses in 
the village. ‘They afford their members 
a place where they feel entirely at home, 
and in a certain sense constitute a de- 
fence against the social limitations which 
belong to the life of a country town. 
These societies naturally create centres 


of their own, and in connection with the * 


trend of modern educational methods 
unquestionably tend to break up the 
common class life. But in institutions 
where the numbers are no larger than at 
Williams, it is possible that the gains will 
quite equal the losses. While class lines 
may be obscured, some compensation 
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will be found in the new relations which 
spring up out of deeper, more vital affin- 
ities; and it is believed that there is no 
less earnest and faithful work, no less en- 
thusiasm for books and nature and hu- 
manity, in the modern era of comforts than 
in the times of narrowness and privation. 

Williams has no ambition to be any- 
thing more than a college,— an institu- 
tion which affords a general as distin- 
guished from a technical or professional 
culture. The latter belongs to the uni- 
versity, and the college ought not to 
meddle with it except incidentally. 
Modern developments in the domain of 
literature, science, and philosophy have 
destroyed the old college curriculum and 
compelled a certain amount of selection 
and specialization. The difficulty lies in 
setting their limits. At Williams it is 
proposed to offer no course which does 
not, in the judgment of the authorities, 
fairly lead up to the degree of B. A. 
That has been recognized for a long 
time both theoretically and practically as 
being the degree which belonged pecul- 
iarly and appropriately to the college, 
and the multiplication of the degrees 
must be regarded as a step in the 
direction of the university or, what is 
more probable, of the high school. Wil- 
liams has recently revived a practice 
of her own — that of offering the degree 
of B. A. without Greek —which was 
in effect from 1795 to 1799. French 
could then be substituted for Greek. 
At present, in addition to French, Ger- 
man or Advanced Mathematics may take 
the place of it. Otherwise the studies 
of Freshman and Sophomore years are 
mostly required. In Junior and Senior 
years, something more than one third of 
the work is elective. And in general the 
institution, while endeavoring to hold 
fast to those fundamental principles 
which fix the bounds and determine the 
sphere of the college, will not be indif- 
ferent to the varying phases of educa- 
tional movement. 














A FORGOTTEN WAR. 


By C. Emma Cheney. 


when peace succeeded the Revolu- 

tion. Grave issues confronted states- 
men young in statecraft. Wise men 
knitted their brows over curious contro- 
versies which had no precedent in his- 
tory. Even the original thirteen States 
found it no easy matter to adjust them- 
selves to their new relations. But per- 
haps no problem more completely baffled 
the skill of legislators and stopped the 
wheels of the administration than the 
availability of the public lands within the 
Confederation, yet not of it. 

The hazy limits of the Northwest ‘Ter- 
ritory comprehended a region whose 
ownership was disputed, whose resources 
were undeveloped, whose geography, 
indeed, was debatable. Pressing as was 
the need to turn these lands to account, 
Congress had no power to sell an acre. 
On the ground that certain portions had 
been included in their charter from the 
English Crown, four States refused to 
relinquish their vested rights in that 
unknown country. For three years Con- 
gress urged the surrender of State claims. 
Articles of union were still incomplete 
while this question remained open. If 
Maryland’s “pioneer thought” was not 
a means to the end, her proposition 
that Congress assume jurisdiction over 
western lands was at least a prophecy. 
After long delay, and with many reserves 
and conditions, one after another the ob- 
structive States reconsidered. The cession 
was accomplished, and Congress fell heir 
to a vast wilderness bounded by great in- 
land seas and mighty rivers. Mines of 
precious ores and fountains of precious 
oil slumbered in its bosom; herds of 
cattle ranged its boundless prairies ; 
beasts of prey lurked in its forest prim- 
eval; and dominating earth and water 
and every living creature was a cold and 
cunning race of men, whose law was in- 
stinct, whose religion was superstition, 
and whose tender mercies were cruel. 
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|" was no holiday in the United States 


For the administration of this estate 
was passed the famous Ordinance of 
1787, which, in sagacity, wisdom, and 
statesmanship, has never been surpassed. 
Few governmental documents have been 
its peers. The men who framed it 
builded better than they knew. It has 
stood the test of a century of progress, 
and has been the corner-stone of all ter- 
ritorial governments from that day to this. 
Mr. Bancroft calls it the “great ordi- 
nance which alone could give continuance 
to the Union.” Under its provisions 
Congress proceeded to organize the new 
territory, which embraced all the lands 
already explored, from Canada to the 
Ohio, and westward from the border line 
of Pennsylvania to the Mississippi, with 
the tacit pre-emption of all that in future 
should be discovered or wrested from its 
rightful owners. 

But neither questions of national policy 
nor the right of title could long hamper 
the spirit of emigration. Already ham- 
lets were scattered along the great water- 
ways in the very heart of the contested 
country. In the autumn previous to the 
passage of the ordinance, the Ohio Com- 
pany effected a purchase of western land, 
and in the spring following a town was 
planted at the confluence of the Ohio 
and Muskingum Rivers. In 
Queen Maria Antoinette of France, it 
was called Marietta. With the courage 
of faith, these hardy pioneers had come 
to stay, using the very boats which had 
brought them to build huts for them- 
selves. A civil code was prepared, and 
— for lack of better means of promulga- 
tion —copies were made and nailed to 
the trunks of trees. A freedom-loving 
people was sowing the seed of a national 
prosperity, to be cherished and ripened 
under free institutions. The fact that 
Gen. St. Clair was made the first gov- 
ernor of the Northwest ‘Territory no 
doubt tended to the popularity of the Ohio 
Company’s scheme. Flaming circulars 
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informed the world of its advantages. 
Washington gave it his unqualified sanc- 
tion. Long processions of black- 
hooded wagons emblazoned with the in- 
scription, “ For Marietta on the Ohio,” 
floundered through mud and _ forded 
streams on pilgrimage hither. Within a 
twelvemonth, it is said, ten thousand 
persons reached Marietta, though a far 
smaller number remained ; for according 
to the Pioneer American of that date, 
it was impossible to “ provide convenient 
covering” for all who came. Another 
town was founded where the Licking 
joins the Ohio, under the name of Los- 
antiville, which happily was afterward 
called Cincinnati. In a pamphlet issued 
at the time by one who had been to the 
promised land and evidently been griev- 
ously disappointed is a crude illustration 
representing a well-fed horse mounted by 
a man “of cheerful yesterdays and con- 
fident to-morrows,” who, with attitude 
alert, displays a banner with the device, 
“Tam going to the Ohio!” Approaching 
with downcast mien are the ghosts of a 
horse and its rider, dragging a limp label 
with the inscription, “I have been to the 
Ohio!” 

Although the Northwestern Territory 
was provided with its governmental 
statutes and its executive in 1787, it was 
not until many years later that the posts 
of Michilimacinac and Detroit really 
came into the possession of the United 
States. When the county of Wayne was 
organized in 1796, it embraced all the 
present State of Michigan and a portion 
of Ohio and Indiana. Detroit became 
the county seat. 

The Ordinance of 1787 provided that 
from the Northwest Territory should be 
made, when the requisite number of in- 
habitants had been attained, not less 
than three States, and not more than five. 
Ohio grew so fast that she was first to 
take advantage of this condition. In 
1803 she qualified and adopted a consti- 
tution. Meanwhile the Northwest Terri- 
tory was divided and subdivided until, in 
1805, there was created from it the Terri- 
tory of Michigan. In the act admitting 
Ohio to the Union, its northern boundary 
was described as a “line running east 
from the southerly bend of Lake Michi- 
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gan till it intersect Lake Erie.” The 
southern boundary of the new Territory 
was now similarly described, while to the 
north it extended to the Province of 
Canada. Detroit, still remaining the 
county seat of Wayne, was also made the 
territorial governmental headquarters. 
A charter was adopted, and the territorial 
seal bore the legend, in Latin, “The 
shoot at length becomes a tree.” 

The northern frontier had suffered 
much at the hands of those in authority, 
in the short period of its occupancy by 
the United States. If the ambition of 
Michigan was yet unsatisfied, it was at 
least a red-letter day for her when she 
achieved a relatively independent exist- 
ence. In the hands of skilful players, 
the wild lands of the Territories had long 
been operated as political pawns, given 
and taken at will, to gain position or 
secure pieces of greater value. Long 
had she been a prey to commercial 
avarice and political jealousy. Dissen- 
sion and suspicion had hindered het 
growth. Indian hostilities had embar- 
rassed her. The slavery question per- 
plexed her. When, therefore, the war- 
cloud of 1812 broke over her, it seemed 
but the natural culmination of gathering 
gloom. While other colonies were by no 
means exempt, such vicissitudes were 
certainly tempered in proportion to their 
proximity to the Canadian border. 

A few survivors of 1802 love to recall 
the block-house city of Detroit, whose 
gabled roofs and dormer-windows con- 
fronted each other at very close range ; 
where heavy wooden shutters and clumsy 
Dutch doors hinted at unwelcome sur- 
prises ; when citizens of no mean condi- 
tion played at bowls with cannon-balls 
in streets too narrow to admit of more 
than a single plank for a_ sidewalk; 
when the only penalty for racing with 
Indian ponies in that narrow thorough- 
fare was visited upon the luckless pedes- 
trian who risked life and limb if he 
chanced to pass that way during the 
sport. Yet who shall convince that man 
of the superiority of modern cookery, 
who has tasted venison roasted before 
the glowing coals of a Dutch oven, or 
eaten hulled corn prepared in a kettle 
swinging on pothooks from a crane 
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made fast in a huge fireplace? Those were 
confections that “ age cannot wither, nor 
custom stale.” 

The year 1817-18 was not so long 
ago, yet it marked a new era all along 
the frontier. Then, for the first time, 
land was put on the market at a fixed 
value. Churches and schools sprang up. 
Banks were established. In the larger 
towns the mail service was increased to 
a tri-weekly post, and in some cases a 
posthorn was provided at “public ex- 
pense.”’ It was about this time that the 
University of Michigan was incorporated 
under the high-sounding name of “ Catho- 
lepistemiad.” There were to be thirteen 
“ didaxiz”’ or professorships, — all indi- 
cated by names of hybrid Greek . and 
Lat‘n. The institution was to be en- 
dowed by a series of lotteries, and grants 
of land were to make a permanent fund 
for its support. The act of incorpora- 
tion was drawn up by a singular man, 
whose name is intimately associated with 
the history of Detroit. It would be a 
work of supererogation to declare that, 
with all his admirable qualities, Judge 
Woodward was eccentric and unpractical. 
Yet he was the father of the first code of 
laws adopted in the Territory of Michigan. 
It was also he who conceived the idea of 
laying out Detroit in a cobweb pattern 
whose meshes should include a “‘ Campus 
Martius” and a “ Circus,” with avenues 
and streets galore. 

We smile at Judge Woodward’s lofty 
style ; but a wave of classical nomencla- 
ture surged over the country in those days. 
Marietta, too, had a “ Campus Martius” 
and a “ Via Sacra.”’ In the very heart of 
the State of New York we still rush with 
irreverent haste through the towns of Mar- 
cellus, Manlius, and Camillus, which owe 
their names to Judge Woodward’s con- 
temporaries. 

It was in 1817 that the first steamer 
broke the silence of the great lakes. 
“Hundreds of the inhabitants,” says 
the Detroit Gazette of Aug. 27, “had 
gathered to witness the truly novel and 
grand sight.” The scene must indeed 
have been “ truly novel,” since the “ Walk- 
in-the-Water’’ was towed from Buffalo, 
where she was built, by a “ horned breeze,”’ 
— which being interpreted means several 


yokes of oxen, — her own propelling 
power not having yet been tested. The 
West was steadily pressing toward civiliza- 
tion, although there are yet many snares 
and pitfalls to pass. In Detroit the 
whipping-post had not been abandoned. 
Slaves were still assessed as taxable prop- 
erty. The practice of duelling was not 
yet extinct ; and the poor were sold to the 
lowest bidder. Hard money was very 
scarce. All sorts of devices were em- 
ployed as substitutes. Paper-money, shin- 
plasters, even shingles, passed current. 
Outside of Detroit, merchants’ books 
showed their chief revenues to be in 
“dicker,”” — such as potatoes, eggs, 
peltry, and maple sugar. The introduc- 
tion of steam on the lakes, and the open- 
ing of the Erie Canal in 1825, gave an 
impetus to commerce. The “ Western 
fever’’ was raging with such violence that 
“at one time,” says Mr. Farmer, “it 
seemed as if all New England were com- 
ing.” Congress granted pre-emption 
rights to actual settlers, and industrious, 
honest emigrants flocked thither. When 
the government undertook the construc- 
tion of a highway to a little hamlet called 
Chicago, Michigan had thirty thousand 
inhabitants. The “tree” was thriving. 
In 1831 she entered upon negotiations 
with regard to her own admission as a 
State. Although she then claimed to be 
entitled to adopt a constitution, the Black- 
Hawk war, and afterward the cholera, 
delayed the matter for three years. 
Meanwhile, Ohio caught the infection of 
speculation. In the Maumee valley, 
times were flush. In 1834, steamboats 
built at Sandusky and Perrysburg rivalled 
the navy of Detroit. The valley was 
always outlined with white emigrant 
trains. The value of real estate advanced 
from day to day. Every one expected 
to get rich in spite of himself. Manufac- 
tures languished. Mechanics put away 
their tools. Farmers trusted to Provi- 
dence to till their land. Merchants pros- 
pered and hoarded their gains. Men in 
the professions were fain to shut their 
books to compute the wealth which their 
wild lands were sure to bring. To work 
became intolerable. The staple com- 
modity put upon the market was an en- 
graved map of “one continuous city from 
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the mouth of the Maumee to the foot of 
the Rapids.” Corner lots and water lots 
were choice property in this Eldorado of 
the prairie. As to money, that was a 
mere bagatelle. Any one who chose 
could issue fractional currency, to be re- 
deemed in stipulated values at the con- 
venience of the signer. 

Two small rival towns, like sentries of 
opposing armies, kept the approach of 
the Maumee River, — Port Lawrence 
above, Vistula below. As a party to the 
purchase of a large tract of land in Port 
Lawrence, Mr. Isaac S. Smith, of Buffalo, 
induced the two towns to unite under 
the name of “Toledo,” so called, it is 
said, because of its geographical resem- 
blance to the ancient Spanish city of that 
name. In the American Toledo there 
were no churches, no schools, and no 
sidewalks, in 1834. 

A ruling spirit in that region was Major 
B. F. Stickney, whose eccentricity was 
only equalled by his uprightness. _ Intelli- 
gent and ambitious, he was possessed of 
some learning and pretended to a 
great deal. His wife, a daughter of the 
“Molly Stark” of Revolutionary fame, wasa 
woman of rare good sense, however unable 
to restrain her husband’s vagaries. When- 
ever opportunity offered, he unhesitatingly 
seized it to make himself conspicuous. 
To his sons he gave the names of the 
numerals, — “ One,” “Two,” “ Three.” 
His daughters, with the exception of the 
eldest, whom he honored by calling 
“Mary,” for his wife, were named after 
the States. Almost every pioneer town 
has its odd genius, who is also its good 
angel. What Judge Woodward was to 
Detroit, Toledo found in Major Stickney. 
When it was but a wooded hamlet, it was 
he who welcomed the new-comer and 
cherished the town. 

The new year of 1835 saw the Territory 
of Michigan on the eve of becoming a 
State. Already she numbered many more 
inhabitants than the Ordinance of 1787 
required, and in pursuance of her inten- 
tion a convention had been called to meet 
in April, for the adoption of a constitu- 
tion, when a new obstacle confronted her. 
When her northern boundary was defined, 
the “southerly bend of Lake Michigan” 
was supposed to be much farther north 


than it really is, and a “line drawn east” 
from lake to lake, as the act directed, 
would fall between the Maumee River and 
Detroit. Indeed it was so indicated by 
a pencil-line on the primitive map used 
by the government in 1787, when the 
ordinance was under consideration. Just 
before Ohio was admitted, however, an 
old hunter accidentally brought this fact 
to the notice of the Ohio convention, 
then in session. ‘The discovery aroused 
not a little solicitude, inasmuch as it in- 
volved the loss of a fertile tract of land, 
five miles wide at the western end, and 
eight miles wide at the eastern end. As 
a safeguard, therefore, a clause was in- 
serted in the Constitution of Ohio which 
provided that if the northern boundary 
line were found not to intersect Lake Erie, 
or to intersect it east of the Maumee, the 
boundary should be established by a “ line 
running from the southern extremity of 
Lake Michigan to the most northerly cape 
of Miami Bay.” ‘This question was not 
brought up when Ohio was admitted ; nor 
was the boundary line accurately de- 
scribed two years after, when the Terri- 
tory of Michigan was organized. 

In 1812, circumstances arose which 
induced Ohio to apply to Congress for a 
survey under the proviso in her Consti- 
tution. It was not, however, until 1817 
that William Harris was directed to run 
and mark the line in conformity with 
what Ohio was pleased to regard the 
spirit of the ordinance ; and unquestion- 
ably the “ Harris line” was run accord- 
ing to the proviso. Subsequently, at the 
solicitation of the territorial governor, the 
surveyor-general ordered another survey, 
which adhered more nearly to the origi- 
nal “ pencil-mark” on the old map,— 
so Michigan claimed,—and_ therefore 
confirmed the letter of the Ordinance of 
1787. This was called the “ Fulton 
line,” from the name of the surveyor. 

Naturally much anxiety was felt by 
those living in the contested country, 
most of whom inclined toward Ohio. 
An important factor in their loyalty no 
doubt was the substantial reward which 
was sure to be realized with the comple- 
tion of the Wabash and Erie Canal. 
Thus Toledo’s future hung in a balance. 
Mr. Way facetiously says: “The few 











inhabitants at the mouth of Swan Creek 
(Toledo) suddenly became convinced 
that they were living in the wrong State, 
and if by going into Ohio the place 
would not be more healthy, it would 
certainly be more profitable.” Gov. 
Robert Lucas thus found himself aided 
and abetted in a scheme which well 
accorded with his own inclination, when 
he received petitions from many dwellers 
in the debatable district, asking to be- 
come citizens of Ohio. 

For years, with certain unimportant 
local exceptions, the Territory of Michi- 
gan had claimed and exercised control 
over the territory embraced by the Harris 
and Fulton lines. Now, however, that 
Michigan was a postulant for statehood, 
lest she should come to regard posses- 
sion nine tenths of the law, Gov. 
Lucas sent a message to the Legislature 
of Ohio, asserting jurisdiction over the 
disputed tract, and recommending legis- 
lation to support that claim. On the 
23d of February, 1835, in conformity 
with the governor’s suggestion, such an 
act was passed. It also extended the lim- 
its of the northern counties to the Harris 
line, and erected townships therein, with 
authority to elect town officers. More- 
over, three commissioners were appointed 
to run and re-mark the Harris line. 

Meanwhile, in the interval between 
Gov. Lucas’s message and the action of 
the Ohio Legislature, an urgent com- 
munication from its acting governor, 
Stevens T. Mason, led the legislative 
council of Michigan to enact !a statute 
wherein it was made a criminal offence 
to accept or exercise office in any part 
of that territory except under the 
authority of the government of the 
United States, or from the Territory of 
Michigan. Gov. Mason ordered his 
adjutant-general, Joseph W. Brown, to 
resist the invader. Governor Lucas pre- 
pared to invade. No time was lost. 
Ohio had thrown down the gauntlet. 
With sharp retort, Michigan took it up. 
Human nature was human nature, even 
in the “good old times.” Both parties 
were aflame with zealous partisanship. 
Recruiting began in State and Territory. 
Muster rolls were revised. Officers 
brushed up their uniforms and polished 
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their accoutrements. Ancestral swords 
were unsheathed and brightened. 

When Col. Van Vleet’s regiment was 
recruiting in Perrysburg, a drummer 
was employed to “wake up the martial 
spirit of the inhabitants” by marching 
the livelong day up and down Front 
Street. The man was a giant in propor- 
tions, called “ Big Odle.” His dress was 
motley, and his drum looked like a toy 
in his hands. Around his “two-story, 
bell-crowned white hat” he wore the 
inscription, “ Recruiting for the war.” 
For days the incessant drumming was 
kept up. Court was in session, and as 
the music passed and repassed, the judge, 
much annoyed, ordered it stopped. Odle 
refused to obey, on the ground that he 
was under military, not civil authority, 
and went on beating his drum. The 
judge had the man arrested, and sum- 
moned Capt. Scott to appear before the 
court. That officer replied that he was 
under orders to employ music for re- 
cruiting purposes, and until relieved by 
a superior officer the drummer must 
continue to do his duty. “ Mr. Sheriff,” 
roared the irate judge, “take Capt. 
Scott and his music-organ to jail and 
lock them up!” ‘The captain assured 
the sheriff that he should resist and de- 
clare martial law if he were interfered 
with. Odle offered to defend himself 
with his natural weapons, and the matter 
dropped. Immediately the marching 
and drumming were resumed. ‘Then the 
judge asked the captain if he would 
kindly request his drummer to take 
another route. It was too late. Odle’s 
occupation was gone. Capt. Scott’s 
roster was full. 

On the last day of March, 1835, Gov. 
Lucas and his party, escorted by a guard 
of six hundred men, set out to re-mark 
the Harris line. Gov. Mason awaited 
them in ‘Toledo with a force twice as 
large. ‘The whole country was wildly 
excited. At the supreme moment, how- 
ever, when a collision seemed imminent, 
two commissioners arrived from Wash- 
ington, Col. B. C. Howard and Hon. 
Richard Rush, with instructions to ar- 
range some compromise by which blood- 
shed might be averted. ‘They proposed 
to re-mark the Harris line, at the same 
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time providing that the people residing 
in the territory under discussion “should 
be left to their own government, obeying 
the one jurisdiction or the other, as they 
prefer, without molestation, until the 
close of the next session of Congress.” 
To this Gov. Lucas reluctantly acceded, 
disbanding his little army, regarding the 
arrangement as made with the President 
rather than with the young governor of 
the Territory of Michigan. While Gov. 
Mason did not positively refuse to be 
bound by such an agreement, he kept his 
troops within call and continued recruit- 
ing. He issued orders to arrest the 
surveyors “the moment they stick the 
first stake in the soil of Michigan.” 
Nevertheless, Gov. Lucas and his survey- 
ing party undertook to proceed with their 
work. When but half done, the sheriff 
of Monroe County and a mounted posse 
arrested a number of persons. Others 
only escaped with the marks of precipi- 
tate retreat. “No one was wounded,” 
confesses an eye-witness, “although a 
ball from the enemy passed through the 
clothing of one of the men.” 

About the same time an attempt to 
elect town officers for Toledo produced 
a great ferment. ‘The Ohio flag was torn 
down and several citizens were “kid- 
napped’’—to use their own words — 
“‘ by those bands of ruffians of the United 
States, hanging upon the northern border 
of Ohio.” Here let it be explained that, 
according to the Ordinance of 1787, the 
President has no power to repeal laws 
which a territorial council may pass, al- 
though such laws may be annulled by 
Congress, but unless contrary to the Con- 
stitution they prevail until annulled. 

Meanwhile, in the face of all this 
“persecution,” the citizens of Toledo 
held a meeting to consider measures for 
their own protection ; and notwithstand- 
ing a proclamation from Gen. Brown to 
the effect that “before Ohio should ex- 
tend her jurisdiction over this part of 
her constitutional limits, she would have 
to march over the dead bodies of that 
portion of her citizens who had hereto- 
fore been under the jurisdiction of Mich- 
igan,’’ the meeting unanimously resolved 
to support the laws and constitution of 
Ohio. Gov. Mason relied upon the Pres- 


ident’s sanction, and hardened his heart. 
Ohio continued aggressive. ‘The doctors 
of the law in Washington were at their 
wits’ end, and not altogether harmonious. 
If President Jackson inclined to the side 
of Ohio, as it was whispered, his at- 
tofney-general leaned toward Michigan 
as having the better case. Undoubtedly 
the position was difficult. When Indiana 
came into the Union, in 1816, Congress 
had given her a strip off the southern 
portion of the Territory of Michigan, and 
the Territory was powerless to prevent it. 
Two years later Illinois was admitted, 
her northern border encroaching on the 
domain of another State. Now there- 
fore, from interested motives, Indiana 
and Illinois were Ohio’s natural allies. 
Michigan was friendless, and a political 
contest was approaching. ‘The tempta- 
tion was great to decide in favor of the 
stronger party. And yet, as long as she 
remained a ‘Territory, Michigan was a 
ward of the government. 

Gov. Lucas called a special session of 
the Ohio Legislature to meet early in 
June, which passed an act to “ prevent 
forcible abduction of the citizens of 
Ohio.” An act was also passed creating 
the new county of Lucas, out of the 
northern part of Wood County and its 
late extension, together with a portion of 
Sandusky County. It also directed that 
the Court of Common Pleas be held in 
Toledo, the county seat, “at any con- 
venient house,’’ on the first Monday of 
the September following. One of the 
chief sufferers from “abduction” was 
Major Stickney, who was forcibly carried 
off and imprisoned, as he himself says, 
“for the monstrous crime of acting as 
one of the judges of election within the 
State of Ohio.’ Another, refusing* to 
ride away peaceably, was forced to go, 
his feet tied together under his horse. 
Still another, closely pursued, ran a race 
for liberty, and won it, eluding his pur- 
suers by jumping into the river astride a 
saw-log and using feet and hands for 
paddles. 

Michigan had appropriated $200,000 
to arm for defence. Ohio voted $300,000 
to “carry on the war.”’ Both parties had 
reported and appealed to President Jack- 
son, who refused to “handle” the case. 








Now Ohio sent three commissioners, 
Messrs. Swayne, Allen, and Disbrow, to 
confer with him. Again he advised the 
plan submitted by Messrs. Rush and 
Howard, but Michigan turned a deaf ear 
to the compromise. She continued to 
employ spies to report persons holding 
office under Ohio within the disputed 
territory, and many arrests were made. 
Ill-feeling thrived, and the quarrel grew. 
All summer the jealous factions watched 
each other, each fearing to be outwitted 
by the other. The Ohio militia was di- 
rected to report for service. On the part 
of Michigan, the “Detroit Light Dra- 
goons”’ and the “ Brady Guards ”’ awaited 
the command to march to the “con- 
templated bloody field.” ‘Troubles waxed 
hotter with the rising thermometer. 

The “first Monday in September” 
was drawing near, — the day so long ago 
appointed for holding the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, for Lucas County. Such an 
act was in open defiance of Gov. Mason’s 
proclamation, and in anticipation of the 
event he had directed Gen. Brown to be 
prepared to prevent any one from exer- 
cising office in the controverted tract. In 
pursuance of this policy, the Michigan 
troops began to gather. On Sunday, 
the 6th, Gen. Brown arrived in Toledo 
with a formidable army. “Thousands 
of territorial volunteers,” says an eye- 
witness of the episode, “stood on the 
banks of the Maumee and waited for 
Ohio’s forlorn hope.” 

The judges, meanwhile, were secretly 
gathered in Maumee, a few miles distant, 
ready to proceed the next morning under 
escort to Toledo, where they were to 
organize the court. That evening, how- 
ever, a scout brought in the startling 
intelligence that the Michigan troops 
occupied Toledo in force. Judge and 
soldier were alike terrified. Both hesi- 
tated. To the soldier’s credit, — let his- 
tory record, — his courage got the better 
of his alarm. Valiantly a handful of 
doughty men responded to their leader’s 
appeal to “carry out the hazardous un- 
dertaking.” The court hesitated. Col. 
Van Vleet grew impatient, and at last 
exclaimed, “If you are women, go 
home; if you are men, do your duty as 
judges of the Court; I will do mine.” 
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That settled the question. With many a 
fear, the interpreters of the law placed 
themselves under the protection of its de- 
fenders. Soon after midnight, the little 
cortege, mounted and armed, set out 
on its perilous journey. At dawn on 
Monday they silently entered the sleep- 
ing city of Toledo. In a schoolhouse 
that stood near the canal, where Wash- 
ington Street crosses it, the court was 
quickly opened, and as quickly adjourned. 
It is said that the proceedings were 
written on loose sheets and placed in 
the clerk’s tall, bell-crowned hat for 
safety. Elated with the successful termi- 
nation of their work, the officers of the 
court betook themselves to a tavern not 
far off, and were making merry over their 
master-stroke, when some wag gave the 
alarm of pursuit. Hastily retreating to 
a neighboring wood, they escaped the 
enemy, but lost their records with the 
hat which some envious bough had 
knocked off in the clerk’s precipitate 
flight. As soon as they made the dis- 
covery, despite the menacing dangers, 
they turned back and, stealthily retrac- 
ing their steps, at last recovered the hat 
and its precious contents. Thereby 
Ohio scored a victory. ‘To celebrate it, 
Col. Van Vleet ordered two salutes, 
which carried the news to the disap- 
pointed enemy still watching in Toledo 
for the arrival of the court. ‘They 
were unacquainted with Ohio’s legal 
practice,” say Judge Tuttle, with a touch 
of humor, “and did not look for mid- 
night tribunals in dark schoolrooms.”’ 
The day following, all mounted and 
equipped, the beardless young governor 
with his adjutant-general and staff attend- 
ant, resplendent in gold lace and shimmer- 
ing epaulettes, and wearing the plumed 
cocked hat of office, reviewed their 
troops. The motley host, whether in 
homespun or regulation blue, in bearskin 
caps or palm-leaf hats, with clanking 
sword or flint-lock musket and powder- 
horn, marched and countermarched in 
orderly array, until at last they were 
drawn up before their leader to await the 
word of command. It was a brave sight. 
But it came to pass that the governor’s 
harangue was cut short by an order for 
his removal from office, owing doubtless 
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to over-much zeal in the performance of 
duty. So the Michigan contingent folded 
their tents, packed their knapsacks and, 
followed by a long and imposing train of 
baggage-wagons and a solitary piece of 
artillery, hied them home again. Oddly 
enough, it chanced to be the anniversary 
of Perry’s victory, which furnished an 
occasion for conviviality of quite a differ- 
ent character from that intended; and 
if the toasts drunk and the speeches 
made were impassioned, we must accord 
to the fathers a tact which many a de- 
scendant might covet. 

Michigan was thus delivered from a 
dilemma from which she was unable or 
unwilling to extricate herself. Her ad- 
mission to the Union depended upon the 
amicable settlement of the boundary 
question; yet neither she nor Ohio 
would yield the point of issue. It was 
not until the succeeding June that an 
act was passed to admit her, and that 
was hampered with the condition that 
she concede the boundary which Ohio 
claimed, and for which in compensation 
Michigan was offered the Upper Penin- 
sula. For some time she remained in- 
tractable, but so eager were her already 
elected State officers to assume their new 
responsibilities, that in an irregular con- 
vention — sometimes called the “ Frost- 
bitten Convention,” held at Ann Arbor, 
in December, 1836 — self-constituted 


delegates went through the form of ac- 
cepting the terms offered by Congress. 
This action was immediately ratified by 
the legislative council of Michigan, and 
on the 26th of January, 1837, the 
twenty-sixth star was setin the field of 
the Union flag, and called “ Michigan.” 

The same year the State Legislature 
appropriated the sum of $13,658.79, to 
defray the expense of the “ ‘Toledo war.” 
The new State chose for its motto, 
“‘Tuebor,” “I defend.” ‘The device, rep- 
resenting a man on a peninsula carrying 
a gun, was suggested, no doubt, by the 
boundary dispute, but under the circum- 
stances was rather a grim sarcasm. In 
1846, Major Stickney recovered three 
hundred dollars for damages to his per- 
son, property, and dignity. One old 
horse paid the penalty of the quarrel with 
his life, and left his bones to bleach on 
the inglorious field, for which his owner, 
Lewis E. Bailey, received indemnity, ten 
years after, to the amount of fifty dollars 
with interest. 

Each governor, of the two powers con- 
fronting each other in the ‘Toledo war, 
believed himself to have a show of justice ; 
but right or wrong, each meant to pos- 
sess the goodly land. The subsequent 
admission of Michigan, with an added 
slice of valuable land worth many times 
the tract wrested from her, has proved 
ample consolation for defeat. 


A ZE 


LIFE AND LOVE. 
By William Francis Barnard. 


Life’s hope it was that Life would never die: 


wee hope it was that Love might live for aye ; 


Each heard the other sometimes pause and sigh, 

Fearful that Death might call it hence, away. 

Sighing, Love turned toward Life ; Life, day by day 
Losing its pride, let other hopes go by 
For the one hope: that in futurity 

It might but share Love’s fate, — or go or stay. 

What could Life do with eyesight, ears, or breath ; 
What could it do with speech, — if ’twere its doom 
To be, and know that there was left no room 

For Love, in heaven above or earth beneath : 

To know that Love had gone through depths of gloom 

The indistinguishable way of death? 











THE REGICIDES IN NEW ENGLAND. 


By Frederick Hull Cogswell. 


BOUT a milé and a half back from 
A New Haven harbor, and plainly 
visible for many miles away, rise 
two steep bluffs, each about four hundred 
feet above the sea level. On the plain 
below is spread the beautiful City of Elms. 
Not a quarter of its structures are visible 
from these elevations, so thick is the foli- 
age of the stately elms that arch the 
streets and almost bury the residences in 
their shadows. Indeed, were it not for 
an occasional church spire pointing its 
white finger upward through the trees, it 
would be difficult to discern where the 
city’s boundaries really are. 

The easternmost of the two bluffs has 
been converted into a park, which is as- 
cended from different points by a series 
of drives through the delightful woods that 
cover all its sides except the one fronting 
the city and harbor. The park’s twin 
sister, West Rock, still preserves for the 
most part its primitive wildness. Except- 
ing here and there an encroachment of 
the woodman’s axe and the drill and blast 
of the quarryman, little change has taken 
place since two of the regicide judges of 
Charles the First dwelt in the seclusion of 
its forest. The Park Commission, how- 
ever, not insensible to its availability for 
public purposes, has recently acquired it, 
and its single drive will soon be but one 
of many. 

Late one August afternoon several boys 
of larger growth found themselves on the 
top of West Rock for a night of camping. 
There were Fabian, a young lawyer ; Bangs, 
a full-fledged doctor; Ford, a student in 
the doctor’s office; Graham, a clergy- 
man; Fennell, a newspaper man; and 
the writer, whose occupation is of no ac- 
count. Fabian, who was the oldest of 


the party, had reached the advanced age 
of thirty-two, but was still able, in spite 
of his decrepitude, to enjoy himself. 
“TI never so pitied the regicides as to- 
night,” said the doctor, as he gave the fire a 


poke and settled back snugly in his blanket. 
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“Well, that’s good! Why are your 
sympathies moved so particularly to-night 
for Messrs. Whalley and Goffe?” asked 
Fabian. 

“Because they couldn’t come out on 
the brow of the rock and build a fire like 
this, as fearlessly as we are doing,” said 
the doctor. 

‘“‘ Ah, poor fellows !”’ groaned Fabian. 

“Why won’t somebody tell us the story 
of the unfortunate judges right here by 
our camp fire, within a few rods of their 
hiding place?” exclaimed Fennell. 

“Good!” said Ford. “ Who shall tell 
it?” 

“Why, the doctor, of course,” said 
Graham, who knew that the doctor knew 
all about it. And _ we all echoed, “The 
doctor, of course !”’ and the doctor easily 
yielded. 


‘When Charles the First was finally 
impeached as an enemy of the people, a 
commission of one hundred and thirty- 
five lords, generals, coionels, aldermen, 
knights, baronets, private citizens, and 
country gentlemen was appointed to try 
him ; but only about eighty actually sat. 
Among these who condemned the king 
to death were Oliver Cromwell; Henry 
Ireton, his son-in-law ; Edward Whalley, 
his cousin ; Gen. William Goffe, Whalley’s 
son-in-law ; Col. John Dixwell, a gentle- 
man of wealth and a member of the par- 
liamentary army ; and Gen. Thomas Har- 
rison, an ancestor of Benjamin Harrison, 
it has been said, but this is doubtful. 
When Charles the Second was restored, 
the question soon arose as to what should 
be done to those who had sat in judgment 
on the late king, — the ‘regicides,’ as they 
were called. Charles was not vindictive, 
but was a willing tool in the hands of 
those around him who clamored for re- 
venge. ‘Twenty-four of the regicides were 
now dead, sixteen had left the country, 
and nineteen remained at home. When 
Charles came to the throne he promised 
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indemnity to all the regicides save such 
as Parliament should except, it evidently 
being understood that Charles’s promise 
meant nothing, and that Parliament should 
do as it liked about it. Be that as it may, 
Parliament excepted the whole nineteen 
from the royal indemnity, and condemned 
them all to death, together with all the 
lawyers and executioners then alive who 
had participated in the trial and execu- 
tion of the king. ‘Ten of these were be- 
headed, Gen. Harrison being the first to 
suffer. ‘The rest were finally pardoned. 

“ Whalley and Goffe were among those 
whose names were published in a sum- 
mons to appear within two weeks or for- 
feit pardon. A royalist pardon at that 
time was equivalent to a death warrant, 
and most of those whose names were thus 
published were just then too busy to at- 
tend to the matter. Whalley and Goffe 
had taken a sea voyage. 

“ Little is known of the subsequent ca- 
reer of those who fled, except in the case 
of Whalley, Goffe, and Dixwell. ‘The first 
two arrived at Boston, July 27, 1660, and 
immediately called on Governor Endi- 
cott, who treated them with the most 
distinguished consideration. ‘They then 
went to Cambridge, where they intended 
to reside. When they left England, 
Charles had not yet been made king, and 
there seemed to be no necessity for se- 
crecy on their part. Still, having heard 


the news while on shipboard, they con- 
after 


cluded, consulting with some 
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friends, that it would be prudent to live 
quietly for a time and await develop- 
ments. ‘They mingled, however, in the 
best society, being always received as 
distinguished guests and treated with the 
utmost respect. Gen. Goffe appeared 
to be a very religious man, and entered 
into the worship of the colonists, often 
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officiating as lay preacher and expound- 
ing the Scriptures. He was a good 
speaker, had been a man of much influ- 
ence in Parliament and in the army, and 
had been seriously mentioned as a possi- 
ble successor to Cromwell. 

“They were not invariably treated with 
respect, however, for there were in Boston 
some people of strong royalist proclivities, 
who looked upon these gentlemen as the 
murderers of their king, and insults and 
acts of rudeness from such were common. 
These acts were carried so far that in one 
instance a man was arrested and placed 
under bonds for his future behavior. 
President Stiles, of Yale College, in his 
book about the regicides, relates this 
story concerning their stay in Boston : — 

«While at Boston, there appeared 
gallant person there, some say a fencing 
master, who, on a stage erected for the 
purpose, walked for several days, chal- 
lenging and defying any to play with 
him at swords. At length one of the 
judges, disguised in a rustic dress, and 
holding in one hand a cheese wrapped 
in a napkin for a shield, with a broom- 
stick, whose mop he had dipped in dirty 
puddle water as he passed along, mounted 
the stage. ‘The fencing master railed at 
him for his insolence, and bade him be- 
gone. ‘The judge stood his ground, upon 
which the gladiator made a pass at him 
with his sword to drive him off. A ren- 
counter ensued ; the judge received the 
sword into the cheese, and held it until 
he drew the broom over his mouth, and 
gave the gentleman a pair of whiskers. 
The latter made another pass, and plun- 
ging his sword a second time, it was caught 
and held in the cheese till the broom was 
drawn over his eyes. At a third lunge 
the sword was caught again, till the mop 
was rubbed gently all over his face. 
Upon this the gentleman let fall or laid 
aside his smallsword, and took up the 
broadsword, and came at him with that ; 
upon which the judge said, “Stop, sir! 
Hitherto I have only played with you, 
and not attempted to hurt you; but if 
you come at me now with the broad- 
sword, know that I will certainly take 
your life!”’ The firmness and determi- 
nateness with which he spoke struck the 
gentleman, who, desisting, exclaimed, 
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“ Who can you be? You are either Goffe, 
Whalley, or the devil, for there was no 
other man in England that could beat 
me!’ And so the disguised judge re- 
tired into obscurity, leaving the spectators 
to enjoy the diversion of the scene and 
the vanquishment of the boasting cham- 
pion. Hence it is proverbial in some 
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parts of New England, in speaking of a 
champion at athletic and other exercises, 
to say that none can beat him but Goffe, 
Whalley, or the devil.’ 

“ A copy of the Act of Indemnity, which 
consisted almost entirely of ‘exceptions’ 
to itself, reached Boston in November, 
and it was found that among those in- 
cluded in the exceptions were Whalley 
and Goffe. These gentlemen and their 
friends. were filled with consternation, 
and the political pot of Boston was set 
boiling vigorously. The relations be- 
tween Massachusetts and the mother 
country were already somewhat strained, 
and it was feared that the harboring of 
the regicide judges would make serious 
trouble. The matter drifted along with- 
out anything in particular being done, 
until the 21st of February, when 
Governor Endicott called a council to 
decide what to do. Four days later, the 
regicides relieved the embarrassment by 
withdrawing from the colony voluntarily. 
Shortly after they had left, a royal proc- 
lamation arrived, denouncing them as 
traitors, and commanding that they be 
given up to the authorities and sent to 
England. 

“On Tuesday, the 26th of February, 
1661, the two judges, accompanied by a 
few friends, started quietly for New 
Haven on horseback by way of Spring- 
field. It was in an old-fashioned New 
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England winter, and the tedious journey 
was taken through deep snow and over 
an almost unbroken country. They 
reached Hartford on Saturday, and 
stopped to pay their respects to Governor 
John Winthrop. He received them with 
great kindness, and entertained them for 
three or four days, introducing them to 
the prominent citizens, and extending a 
most generous hospitality. A man named 
Lobden guided them to New Haven, 
where they arrived on the 7th of March, 
and went to the house of the Rev. Mr. 
Davenport. On the 27th, news of the 
proclamation reached New Haven. A 
consultation was held, and a course of 
action decided upon. The next day 
they appeared on the streets, bade their 
acquaintances farewell, and made a for- 
mal and public departure for New Am- 
sterdam. When they reached Milford, 
ten miles below, they had their arrival 
announced, appeared on the streets and 
met the citizens, and showed every indi- 
cation of being travellers journeying 
southward ; but at night, instead of con- 
tinuing toward New Amsterdam, they 
came back to New Haven and remained 
concealed at Mr. Davenport’s, according 
to programme. 

“Two Boston officers named Breedon 
and Crowne had been very active in at- 
tempting to apprehend the regicides, and 
earned the contempt of the community by 
their zealin the matter. Governor Endicott 
finally received a peremptory order from 
England to arrest the fugitives and send 
them to London. ‘The royal warrant was 
clumsily worded. It was addressed, ‘ ‘To 
our trusty and well-beloved, the present 
governor or other magistrate or magis- 
trates of our plantation of New England.’ 
There was no ‘ Plantation of New Eng- 
land.’ ‘The territory of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut was occupied by distinct 
and separate colonies, none of which was 
called ‘ Our plantation of New England.’ 
Governor Endicott, however, waived legal 
nicety, and, without even calling his 
council to advise, issued a warrant and 
gave it to two young traders named Kel- 
lond and Kirk to search the colony of 
Massachusetts, and gave them letters to 
the governors of the other colonies. 

“They left Boston on Monday, the 6th 
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of May, and reached Hartford on the 
roth, where they called on Governor Win- 
throp. He told them that the two gen- 
tlemen in question had passed through 
the town several days before, but he 
would nevertheless make a_ thorough 
search. The officers passed on, de- 
lighted with the governor, and the next 
day arrived at Guilford, where William 
Leete, deputy and acting governor of 
the New Haven Colony, lived. They 
found the governor at home, and with 
him a number of gentlemen. When the 
papers were laid before him, he began 
reading them aloud, much to the chagrin 
of the two officers. They finally interrupted 
and asked, ‘Would his Honor please not 
read so loud? It is convenient to be 
more private in such concernments as 
these.’ The governor then took them 
aside and told them he ‘had not seen 
the two colonels, not in nine weeks.’ 
They informed him that they had reason 
to believe that ‘the two colonels’ had 
been seen in the colony much more 
recently than ‘ nine weeks,’ and demanded 
fresh horses and a warrant for their arrest. 
Governor Leete appeared to them very 
deliberate. 

“In the mean while news of what was 
afoot had spread through the town, the 
result of the ‘reading aloud.’ While 
the officers were waiting at the inn for 
the govenor’s decision, a man named 
Scranton (or Crampton) told them 
that the two colonels were at that very 
moment at the house of Mr. Davenport 
in New Haven, and ‘ without all question 
Deputy Leete knew as much.’ He said 
that Mr. Davenport had ‘put in ten 
pounds’ worth of fresh provisions at one 
time into his house, and that it was im- 
agined it was purposely for the entertain- 
ment of them.’ Others corroborated 
Scranton’s story, and said that Whalley 
and Goffe had been seen lately between 
the houses of Mr. Davenport and Willian 
Jones, and they supposed one was staying 
at each house. The officers hastened to 
the house of Gov. Leete with this infor- 
mation and demanded the horses and 
the warrant at once. The governor told 
them they might have the horses, but he 
wished to consult with Mr. Gilbert, one 
of the magistrates of New Haven, be- 
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fore issuing the warrant; that it was now 
Saturday night, and of course nothing 
could be done until Monday. The of- 
ficers stamped and swore, but the gov- 
ernor was firm. ‘They declared that they 
would go to New Haven Sunday morn- 
ing and make investigation without a 
warrant, but were tcl: that if they did 
they would be arrested for Sabbath break- 
ing; so there was nothing left to do but 
sit down and shiver in their discontent. 

“ Over Sunday, Scranton kept them in- 
formed of every movement. At one time 
he came in and reported that ‘there was 
an Indian of the town wanting.’ This 
caused great excitement. Later he told 
them that ‘one John Megges’ (Meigs) 
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was preparing to start for New Haven 
Sunday night on horseback. Then they 
rushed over to the governor’s and de- 
manded that he stmmon Meigs before 
him and inquire his business to New 
Haven. 

“«Has Mr. Meigs committed any mis- 
demeanor?’ inquired the governor. 

“«None,’ replica the officers, ‘ but we 
have suspicion that he goes to give in- 
formation.’ 

“«]T have no authority to detain him 
except upon complaint and information 
of some misdemeanor,’ replied the gov- 
ernor. 

“The regicides had undoubtedly been 
.n hiding for several weeks at the house 
of Mr. Davenport, which stood on the 
south side of the present Elm Street in 
New Haven, about half-way between 
Orange and State. Directly opposite 
lived Mr. William Jones, son-in-law of 
Governor Theophilus Eaton, whose father, 
a brother-in-law of Cromwell, was one of 








the ten regicides who were put to death. 
The two fugitives found a warm friend in 
William Jones ; and when Mr. Davenport’s 
house was no longer safe, he received 
them to his own. 

“On Saturday evening, while the king’s 
officers were being unwillingly detained 
at Guilford, the ‘missing Indian,’ who 
had been the subject of so much solici- 
tude on Mr. Scranton’s part, arrived at 
New Haven at about bedtime, and in- 
formed Mr. Davenport of the situation. 
Mr. Jones had recently bought an old 
mill about two miles northwest of the 
boundaries of the town, and during the 
night he conducted his _ unfortunate 
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that led to Guilford. They were armed 
only with heavy walking sticks, which 
could be used in defence if occasion re- 
quired. A little later Sheriff Kimberly 
received orders to pursue and capture 
them. He started alone, and overtook 
them near a large tree, against which the 
two regicides planted themselves and 
brandished their cudgels so ominously 
that the sheriff thought best to return to 
the town for assistance. As soon as he 
had left them the two fugitives started on 
toward Guilford, and soon saw several 
horsemen coming from that direction at 
full gallop. ‘These they judged to be the 
royal officers and the patriotic Scranton. 

There was a piece of woods 








judges’ Cave. 


friends to its seclusion. Sunday night 
Meigs came galloping in on horseback 
with a letter from Governor Leete to Mr. 
Gilbert, the magistrate, advising that the 
town be searched. The governor, per- 
haps, felt pretty certain that Mr. Gilbert 
would let his purpose be known, and 
then search — in some other part of the 
town. But Mr. Gilbert was ‘not at home,’ 
and no warrant could be procured! 
During the night a consultation was held, 
and it was decided that the regicides 
should appear on the streets early the 
next morning, and that an apparent at- 
tempt should be made to capture them 
before the king’s officers arrived. The 
regicides were made acquainted with the 
intended programme, and were expected 
to co-operate. On Monday morning they 
left the old mill and returned to New 
Haven, walking unattended through the 
town, and going out on the country road 


quite near, but they would 
be ‘discovered if they 
crossed the open lot that 
intervened. Mill River was 
close at hand, however, 
and the bridge they had 
just crossed would afford a 
good hiding place. “They 
evidently had not been 
seen, and in a moment 
they slid down the bank 
into the water. At this 
point Mill River almost 
touched the under side of 
the bridge at high tide. 
The condition of the water 
was such at this time that the two ‘men 
stood to their necks while the horses’ 
hoofs clattered over the bridge, their 
riders totally unaware that the game was 
so near. When the horsemen had dis- 
appeared they crawled out of the mud 
and slime and gained the woods, from 
which at night they returned to the house 
of Mr. Jones. Sheriff Kimberly, as be- 
came a good officer, made due return 
that he had attempted to arrest the regi- 
cides, and had failed. 

“‘ After the royal pursuers had been in 
town a couple of hours, Governor Leete 
rode leisurely in. He had stopped at 
Totoket, now Sranford, for Mr. Jasper 
Crane, one of the magistrates, which 
necessarily made some delay. Governor 
Leete was apparently behind time, but 
he was in reality several lengths ahead. 
After their arrival in New Haven they 
went to a tavern and ate a good dinner. 
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While they were taking their post-pran- 
dial smoke, Mr. Gilbert was sent for, also 
Mr. Robert Treat, of Milford, another 
magistrate. Without waiting for them 
to come, however, they went over to the 
court house and gave a hearing to the 
royal officers, who made a formal state- 
ent of their errand and asked for assist- 
ance in carrying out their search. Gov- 
ernor Leete and his associate treated 


also knew that his reasons would have no 
weight in a London court. He saw the 
folly of longer delay, with the odds so 
fearfully againsthim. ‘The regicides, too, 
had by this time had many hours’ warn- 
ing. He took up his pen and began to 
write the warrant; but before he had 
finished, Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Treat came 
in, and a further consultation was held. 
The result of the deliberation was the 
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East Rock, New Haven 


the king’s representatives with the most 
studied respect, and appeared anxious 
to render every possible assistance, at 
the same time stating that they did not 
believe the objects of their search were 
in New Haven at all. The officers then 
requested that they be empowered to 
search two houses which Scranton was 
covering with his vigilant eye; but the 
governor saw no evidence to warrant him 
in granting an invasion of private resi- 
dences. 

“The officers saw that the governor 
was evidently trying to shield the regi- 
cides, and warned him of the danger of 
his position. Governor Leete was a law- 
yer, and well knew it was high treason to 
shelter a traitor, knowing him to be such. 
He knew that the authority on which the 
officers were acting was doubtful, but he 


conclusion that the only way to satisfac- 
torily settle the question was to convene 
the General Court, or legislature, and let 
it decide the question of jurisdiction. 
“The two officers were in a terrible rage 
at these delays, and finally decided to do 
a little searching on their own account. 
This was Monday, and the General Court 
was called for the following Friday. They 
had wasted a great deal of time, and 
everybody, regicides included, must have 
had warning. At any rate, there was no 
time to lose. According to tradition, 
they went to the house of Mrs. Allerton, 
on the corner of Union and Fair Streets. 
She was the second wife and widow of 
Isaac Allerton, a Pilgrim of the ‘ May- 
flower.’ When she saw the officers com- 
ing in the distance, she told her guests to 
step out of the back door (for they had 








been hiding in the house), and imme- 
diately return and conceal themselves ina 
large closet in the kitchen. ‘This was so 
made that the wainscoting showed no 
break. The moment they were hidden, 
Mrs. Allerton hung some kitchen uten- 
sils over the door. When the officers 
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arrived and inquired for the objects of 
their search, Mrs. Allerton told them that 
Judge Whalley and Gen. Goffe had just 
been paying her a visit, and had only a 
few moments ago left by the back door. 
The lady appeared so innocent of their 
real object, and seemed so frank in her 
replies, that the officers readily took the 
false scent and left the house. This 
was dangerous business and meant death 
to the person in whose house the regi- 
cides were found, as well as to those 
known to be interested in harboring or 
secreting them. That night Mr. Jones 
took the two fugitives to the old mill, 
where they had been hidden on a former 
occasion. 

“The officers saw that the sympathies 
of the people were against them and that 
further attempt would be useless, so they 
left town without waiting for the action 
of the General Court. They went to 
New Amsterdam and called on Governor 
Stuyvesant, who agreed to communi- 
cate with them if the regicides came 
under his jurisdiction. They returned to 
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Boston by water, reported to Governor 
Endicott, and each received a farm of 
two hundred and fifty acres for his ser- 
vices in accomplishing nothing.” 

“But how about Judges’ Cave ?”’ 
asked Fennell. ‘“ How came that to be 
connected with the regicides?” 

“That is not quite clear. The legend 
of the Judges’ Cave probably had its 
rise long after the judges themselves 
had been gathered to the fathers. | 
think the diary which Goffe kept during 
all these years effectually disposes of the 
cave question. ‘The diary states that 
they were first conducted to a place 
called Hatchet Harbor, where they lay 
two nights, while ‘a cave or hole in the 
side of the hill’ was being prepared to 
receive them. It then goes on to state 
that they called the hill ‘ Providence 
Hill,’ and that they ‘continued there from 
the 15th of May until the 11th of June, 
sometimes in the cave, and in very tem- 
pestuous weather in a house near to it.’ 
“A cave or hole in the side of the hill, 
which it took two nights to dig, is not a 
pile of bowlders on the extreme top of 
the hill. President Stiles wrote with 
this extract from Goffe’s diary before him, 

yet, strangely enough, he assumes that the 
tradition is right and the diary wrong! 
In one breath he says Richard Sperry’s 
boys did not know anything about the 
regicides, being told that the contents of 
the pail which they carried into the 
woods were for ‘some workmen,’ so care- 
ful was the discreet Sperry of his dan- 
gerous secret. He then goes on to state 
with amazing simplicity that he knows 
just where the cave was, because it was 
pointed out to him by a grandson of 
Richard Sperry! Assume that Richard 
did divulge this secret,— of a deed that 
would have sent him, if known, to the 
gallows and his property to the crown,— 
how shall we account for the deliberate 
entry in Goffe’s diary? Dr. Stiles says 
he ‘ cannot conceive why this cave should 
be spoken of as being in the side of the 
hill’ (by Goffe, who knew where it was 
and lived in it), ‘for the cave is high up 
on the hill, even on the very summit.’ 
He explains this contradiction between 
a shadowy tradition and documentary 
evidence of the most reliable character 
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by assuming that ‘being enveloped in 
woods, they might not especially at 
first consider it as on the summit’! 
In other words, he assumes that Goffe, 
a general trained to military exactness, 
did not know, after living there three 
months, whether he had been living in a 
pile of rocks on the top of the hill, or in 
a hole in the side of the hill! It should 
be noted that Goffe’s reference is expli- 
cit. If he had simply said ‘a cave,’ the 
bowlders might, by a stretch of the imagi- 
nation, have been made to tally with it; 
but he particularizes by adding, ‘ or hole in 
the side of the hill.” 

“What has become of this ‘hole in 
the side of the hill’? Should there not 
be some trace of it remaining?” asked 
Fennell. 

“Not necessarily,” said the doctor. 
“You must remember that Richard 
Sperry, who conveyed their food to them 
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he would have found it difficult to ex- 
plain. The royalist sympathizers were 
alert and numerous, and large rewards were 
offered not only for the capture of the 
judges, but of those who had in any way 
sheltered and assisted them. ‘The exist- 
ence of this cave would have been like 
atrap of his own setting for Richard 
Sperry, in the light of later developments ; 
for it was the discovery of the cave with 
the bedding and other evidences of occu- 
pancy which it contained, that led the 
judges to abandon it as no longer safe.” 
“They never could have lived in that 
alleged cave on the top or the hill,” ex- 
claimed the judicial Fabian, “unless they 
both had curvature of the spine! I ex- 
amined the place carefully once, and 
found the floor about eight inches wide 
at the innermost point, and about seven 
feet long, gradually widening toward the 
aperture. It is shaped something like a 











West Rock. 


while they lived there, had committed the 
crime of high treason by giving comfort 
and assistance to ‘traitors,’ and that he 
would have the highest interest in de- 
stroying every trace of this dangerous busi- 
ness as soon as the regicides were out of 
his care. He would have been extremely 
foolish had he allowed to remain so near 
to his house a condition of things which 


ram’s horn. A man to lie in there would 
have to go in feet foremost, and twist 
himself up like a sea serpent.” 

“T have heard something about the 
lightning striking these bowlders and 
changing their position,” said Graham. 

“They were struck many years ago,” 
said the doctor; “but as far as I can 
learn, the only damage done was the 








knocking of a sliver from the top of the 
highest peak. But assume, if you wish, 
that the thunderbolts played at jack- 
stones with these rocks; it yet remains 
to be shown how they were transformed 
from ‘a hole in the side of the hill’ to a 
pile of bowlders on the extreme top.” 

“ But how did Mr. Sperry manage to 
feed them without being discovered ?”’ 

“That was done,” replied the doctor, 
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“by sending some of his boys into the 
woods in the morning with a pail of pro- 
visions, which they were told to leave on 
a certain stump. At night they would 
be sent for the pail, which they would 
find empty upon the stump. The boys 
wondered what all this meant, but the 
only explanation they could get was that 
‘it was for some workmen who were em- 
ployed on the mountain.’ ”’ 

“ How often these hunted men must 
have come out to the brow of the rock, 
and looked down upon the Sound and 
the little town basking in the sunlight,” 
said Ford. “Imagine their feelings as 
they stood on this pinnacle and looked 
out over the peaceful landscape! What 
a contrast to their own anxious spirits ! ” 
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“Yes,”’ said the doctor, “I have often 
thought of it. They must have suffered 
keenly, for they were refined and culti- 
vated men. ‘They were forced to break 
every tie that is dear to man, and leave 
home, family, country, wealth, and high 
position, to escape an ignominious death ; 
and all because of an act which they 
believed to be for the best interests of 
freedom and the welfare of their country.” 

“What did the legislature 
have to say about the search 
question?” asked Graham. 

“The General Court met 
pursuant to the call, and 
declared that, so far as it 
knew, the regicides had not 
been in the colony for several 
weeks, but it ordered that 
warrants be issued and a care- 
fulsearch made. Accordingly 
every town in the colony was 
searched, but without avail. 
An election was held on the 
29th of May, and Mr. Leete 
was chosen governor. He 
had heretofore been only 
acting governor by virtue of 
the death of his predecessor. 
He was now in a situation of 
peculiar peril, as was also Mr. 
Davenport, the minister. The 
two officers, on their return to 
3oston, had given a damaging 
report of their reception in 
New Haven, and large re- 
wards were now offered to 
such as should give information con- 
cerning the whereabouts of the regicides. 
This also involved the arrest and certain 
doom of those who had assisted them, 
and thereby committed high treason. 
Governor Leete and Mr. Davenport 
were the special objects of their hatred, 
and no one knew when some _ sneak 
would fix his greedy eyes on the reward 
and give damaging evidence. 

“So strong was the suspicion against 
Mr. Davenport, that the judges finally 
decided, to save plunging their friend 
into serious trouble, to deliver themselves 
up. And here we come to some more 
tradition which is disputed by a letter 
written at the time. The tradition says 
that at this time they went to Guilford to 
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deliver themselves up to Governor Leete ; 
that the governor refused to accept their 
surrender, but kept them for a time 
secreted in the cellar of his store, while 
their physical wants were supplied from 
the governor’s own table; that it was 
finally determined that the two judges 
should keep the governor informed as to 
their whereabouts, and that he should 
not call for their surrender except in 
case of necessity. It is recorded, in this 
tradition, that Governor Leete’s daughter 
Anna, who afterward married Mr. Trow- 
bridge, remembered well the time when 
the two men were secreted in her father’s 
cellar, and the air of mystery attending 
the whole affair. The birth record shows 
that this young lady with a long memory 
was born just one year later ! 

“The letter referred to was written by 
the Rev. John Norton to Richard Baxter, 
who, it will be remembered, was a chap- 
lain in Whalley’s regiment. It relates 
that the two judges decided to give 
themselves up to the ‘deputy governor.’ 
At that time Matthew Gilbert, of New 
Haven, was deputy governor, Mr. Leete 
having been recently elected governor ; 
so if they delivered themselves up to the 
deputy governor (according to the letter) 
it was done in New Haven, and they had 


reason for disbelieving them. But Goffe’s 
diary settles the matter. Governor Hutch- 
inson, of Massachusetts, writing with the 
diary before him, says: ‘On June 11, 
they leave West Rock, generously resolv- 
ing to go to New Haven and deliver 
themselves to the authority there.’ The 
Guilford tradition strongly indicates that 
at some time the regicides were there, 
but these records conclusively prove 
that this was not the occasion of their 
going. Itseems highly probable that in 
connection with their various perplexities 
they would consult with Gov. Leete, who 
had been and still was their steadfast 
friend. 

“The judges appeared again at New 
Haven on the 22d, and openly showed 
themselves. Mr. Davenport writes a let- 
ter in August, and states that on June 
22, Whalley and Goffe ‘came from an- 
other colony, where they had been for 
some time, to New Haven.’ With ex- 
tracts from the diary of Goffe before us, 
showing that they had been around Prov- 
idence Hill (West Rock) for a month, 
which fact Mr. Davenport must have 
known, being their ‘chief friend,’ this 
statement is surprising. Prof. Dexter, of 
Yale University, in commenting on this 
letter, concludes substantially that Mr. 
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no occasion to go to Guilford at all! 
Historians have argued that it was so 
customary to speak of Mr. Leete as the 
‘deputy,’ that the title stuck to him for 
a time after his election as governor. 
That is very likely true ; but it is safer to 
take the statements of reliable men, 
carefully made, unless there is good 


Davenport had been so busy of late with 
other matters that he had neglected to 
read up on some of the Commandments. 
Governor Hutchinson, writing with the 
diary before him, says that, after showing 
themselves at New Haven, thereby reliev- 
ing the suspicion against Mr. Davenport, 
they returned to their cave in the woods on 








the 24th of June. It must be remem- 
bered that the only authority, so far as we 
know, that Governor Hutchinson had for 
any of these statements was the diary 
of Goffe. ‘They continued there’ (says 
Hutchinson), ‘sometimes venturing to a 
house near the cave, until the 1gth of Aug- 
ust, when the search being pretty well 
over, they ventured to the house of one 
Tompkins, near Milford meeting-house, 
where they remained two years, without so 
much as going into the orchard.’ 
“Tradition points to several places 
where they are claimed to have stayed 











The Dixwell Monument. 


while the diary says they were at the cave 
in the woods. President Stiles spent 
much time in looking up these traditions, 
accepting almost everything that credulity 
could invent or neighborhood pride sug- 
gest. It appears that when it became 
known that the regicides lived in a cave, 
every hole for miles around that was large 
enough to admit a man’s body was claimed 
to have been one of their hiding places. 

“After spending two years in the 
Tompkins house in Milford, ‘without so 
much as going into the orchard,’ they 
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gradually became bolder, and took a few 
safe friends into their confidence. ‘They 
remained in this place until 1664, when 
commissioners from Charles the Second 
arrived at Boston, directed, among other 
things, to apprehend and arrest any per- 
sons attainted for high treason. On the 
arrival of this intelligence, the two judges 
quietly left Milford, and again sought 
the cave, where they tarried eight or ten 
days. It was during this time that some 
Indians, while hunting, had discovered 
the cave ‘with the bed,’ and ‘the report 
being spread abroad, it was not safe to 
remain near it.’ 

“« Away on the remotest frontier of the 
English plantations was the little settlement 
of Hadley, Mass. ‘This had been founded 
a few years before by the Rev. John 
Russell, of Wethersfield, Conn., who had 
removed into this clearing in the wilder- 
ness with a portion of his congregation. 
Through some arrangement which does 
not appear, Mr. Russell agreed to receive 
the two judges into his family at Hadley, 
and on the 13th of October they bade 
their New Haven friends farewell and 
started on their journey, travelling by night 
and resting days, usually giving their 
stations or ‘harbors’ some _ particular 
name. About a week later they arrived 
at Hadley, where one of them was to end 
his days. For ten or twelve years they 
lived in the family of Mr. Russell, never 
making themselves known to the villagers ; 
and finally, his mind having gradually 
failed and gone, Whalley died about the 
year 1675, at an advanced age, and was 
buried in the cellar of the house where he 
had spent his declining years. His son- 
in-law, Goffe, cared for him tenderly to the 
end. Years afterward, when the Russell 
house was being repaired, the bones of a 
man, supposed to be Whalley, were dis- 
covered behind a slab in the cellar wall. 

“While at Hadley both Whalley and 
Goffe kept up a correspondence with their 
families in England, always using assumed 
names. Goffe usually looked after these 
matters, owing to the age and _ in- 
firmities of Whalley. Many of his letters 
are still in existence, as are those of Mrs. 
Goffe. The chirography is quite legible, 
and would be more so but for the origi- 
nality in the matter of spelling, which would 
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put even Artemus Ward to ‘grate shaim.’ 
It was fully abreast of the times, however, 
when everybody spelled according to the 
dictates of his own conscience. 

“It is impossible to trace Goffe with 
any certainty after the death of Whalley. 
Tradition tells many different and con- 
tradictory stories, on none of which can 
much reliance be placed. He wrote to 
Dr. Increase Mather of Boston, Sept. 8, 
1676,and dated the letter at‘ Ebenezer’ ; 
but as this was his usual mode of heading 
letters, we are entirely at sea concerning 
it. In ithe speaks of his ‘removal to this 
town,’ which beyond all question takes 
him away from Hadley, and there is noth- 
ing to support the theory that he ever 
returned there. In October, 1678, he 
writes another letter from ‘Ebenezer,’ 
and mentions the name of Mr. Whiting, 
presumably referring to the Rev. Samuel 
Whiting, of Hartford. In July, 1679, Mr. 
Peter Tilton, of Hadley, writes Goffe and 
assumes that he has heard certain news, 
it having been written to Hartford. In 
April, 1680, John London (a virtuous 
man who hated regicides) made affidavit 
that Goffe, under the name of ‘ Mr. Cooke,’ 
had been secreted for several years in the 
house of Capt. Joseph Bull in Hartford ; 
and upon this affidavit Sir Edmund 
Andros required the premises of Capt. 
Bull and his sons to be searched, without 
success. All these circumstances, entirely 
independent of each other, would seem to 
locate Goffe at Hartford for the few years 
after his departure from Hadley upon the 
death of Whalley. This is the last trace 
we have of him, and the place of his 
death and burial are at best mere matters 
of conjecture. 

“Tt was thought, a century ago, that 
Whalley and Goffe were buried in New 
Haven. There were inscriptions on 
some old stones that at first blush might 
lead to that conclusion, but it has since 
been proved beyond doubt that the 
‘E. W.’ stone was not for Edward Whal- 
ley, but probably Edward Wigglesworth ; 
and that the ‘ M. G.,’ which good credu- 


- lous President Stiles thought would be 


‘W. G.’ if the ‘M’ were inverted, was not 
for William Goffe, but for Matthew Gil- 
bert, the magistrate and deputy governor. 

“In the year 1670 or thereabouts a 


gentleman of military bearing, tall and 
dignified, and about sixty years of age, 
came to New Haven to reside. He ap- 
peared to be possessed of wealth, and 
having no family, went to live with a Mr. 
Ling on the southeast corner of College 
and Grove Streets, then a retired part of 
the city. He lived the life of a scholar, 
spending his time in reading and in 
walking in the groves in the outskirts of 
the town. He soon became greatly es- 
teemed for his learning and piety and 
gentleness, and made many friends among 
the educated and cultivated people of the 
town. Mr. James Davids was the name 
by which he was known, and he was said 
to be a retired merchant. Very few 
knew him as Col. John Dixwell, one of 
the regicide judges, but such he was. 
It is not known whence he came to New 
Haven. The English thought he had 
died in Switzerland, so there was little 
danger in his remaining here. One of 
his colleagues, Ludlow, died in Switzer- 
land, and was buried in the church of 
St. Martin in Vevay, where his tomb can 
be seen. Goffe’s diary says that Dix- 
well visited them at Hadley, Feb. 10, 
1665, and continued there some years, 
then removed to New Haven. 

“So much was he esteemed by Mr. 
Ling, that at the latter’s death in 1673 
he requested Mr. Davids ‘to assist and 
take care of his wife, and recommend her 
to be kind to him.’ They both realized 
the sacredness of the injunction, and the 
more effectually to care for each other, 
were married in November of the same 
year. Mrs. Davids died within a_fort- 
night of the wedding, and the old gentle- 
man wasonce morealone. He inherited 
the Ling property and remained in pos- 
session of it. Four years later he mar- 
ried Miss Bathsheba Howe, by whom he 
had three children. Descendants of this 
marriage are living in Boston, and Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes is in some way 
connected with the family. 

“One of the exile’s most intimate 
friends was the young Rev. James Pier- 
pont, whose house stood on Elm Street, 
opposite the old North Church. Their 
back lots joined, and they held frequent 
converse over the garden fence. The 
minister’s good wife did not know who 
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her interesting neighbor was, and was con- 
tent with her husband’s explanation that 
he was ‘a very knowing and learned man.’ 

“An aged pear-tree, long since past 
bearing, stands on a portion of the Dix- 
well lot now owned by Mr. Edward A. 
Anketell. The story has been passed 
down from one generation to another that 
the tree was bearing in Dixwell’s time, 
and that the venerable regicide used to 
gather fruit from it. In viewof the great 
age attained by this class of trees, we 
may here have a survivor that ‘gave 
shelter and comfort to a traitor’ without 
having its head severed from its trunk. 

“One time when Sir Edmund Andros 
was visiting New England, he had occa- 
sion to spend Sunday in New Haven, and 
while attending public worship noticed 
an old gentleman of striking face and 
bearing sitting infront of him. After the 
congregation was dismissed, he inquired 
who the old gentleman was. The answer 
was, ‘He is a merchant living in town.’ 
But Sir Edmund was suspicious, and said, 
with a shake of the head, ‘I know he is 
not a merchant. He has been a soldier, 
and has figured somewhere ina more 
public station than this.’ Tradition says 
that the Colonel spent the rest of the 
day in his room in meditation. At any 
rate, he is not mentioned as having at- 
tended service in the afternoon. Sir 
Edmund was too busy to follow up his 
suspicions, and nothing came of it. 

“While at church at this time it is said 
that Sir Edmund was treated to a rather 
singular mark of respect. During the ser- 
vice the following verses were sung, from 
the old Sternhold and Hopkins version. 
They were first ‘deaconed off,’ according 
to the custom of the time, which made 
the lines seem doubly personal : — 


‘ Why dost thou, tyrant, boast abroad, 
Thy wicked works to praise? 

Dost thou not know there is a God 
Whose mercies last always ? 


‘Why doth thy mind yet still devise 
Such wicked wiles to warp ? 
Thy tongue, untrue, in forging lies 

Is like a razor sharp. 


‘Thou dost delight in fraud and guile, 
In mischief, blood, and wrong ; 

Thy lips have learned the flattering style, 
O false, deceitful tongue!’ 


“These verses were sung con express- 
tone, and Sir Edmund inferred that they 
were chosen in honor of his visit. He 
waxed wroth, and was about to deliver 
himself, but was told that the psalms 
were always sung dy course. 

“Before his death, Col. Dixwell re- 
quested his friends to erect no monument 
to his memory which should reveal his 
name, ‘lest his enemies: might dishonor 
his ashes.’ Accordingly a plain stone 
was placed at the head of his grave, 
bearing the simple letters ‘J. D., Esqr.,’ 
and giving his age and the date of his 
death. 

“In 1849, about one hundred and 
sixty years after his death, one of his de- 
scendants, Mr. Dixwell of Boston, removed 
the remains to their present resting place 
on New Haven Green, and caused a 
monument to be erected over them. So 
after a long life of faithful service in the 
cause of human liberty, his old age spent 
in exile and obscurity, his bones resting 
for nearly two centuries under an humble 
stone in a foreign churchyard, he finally 
sleeps beneath an imposing monument of 
marble, on which is inscribed a proper 
testimonial to his life and services. 

“There was a famous legend chiselled 
upon one of the bowlders at West Rock, 
that breathes the noble spirit which ani- 
mated these so-called regicides. It 
should also have been cut high up on the 
monument of Dixwell, where all mankind 
might read and ponder, as defining the 
principles under which he lived and died : 
‘Opposition to tyrants is obedience to 
God !’” 
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COLONIAL NEIGHBORS. 


By Georgiana M. Clapham.. 


common country history is that 

which traces the migrations of fami- 
lies, —whence they came, whither they 
went, and wherefore. The annals of 
Long Island and Connecticut in colonial 
days are connected in a most neighborly 
fashion and are full of romantic incident. 
Many a lover used the Sound as his only 
pathway to the sweetheart living across 
the water, and by this route the Quaker 
maidens were thus transplanted to Puritan 
by the sturdy New-Englanders. Using 
the same pathway, the men who dis- 
covered the sweetness and thrifty ways of 
the maid who said her “ thee” and “ thou” 
with such grace saw how much more fertile 
and yielding the land there than the rocky 
hills which only his faith and unflagging, 
stubborn industry could have made pro- 
ductive ; and seeing this, he often trans- 
ferred his belongings as _ well as his affec- 
tions. To-day his descendants often own 
the land where he settled when love made 
him captive. But the men of literary 
tastes and pursuits, college-bred men, 
who had fitted for a profession, these often 
migrated from Long Island to New Eng- 
land, and thence sometimes to Southern 
and Western cities. 

A family identified with both sides of 
the Sound, and notable for its long line 
of honored and illustrious names, is the 
Woolsey family. Atthe extreme north of 
Glen Cove, Long Island, its water frontage 
facing the Connecticut shore, is a large 
tract of land still called “ Dosoris,’’ as 
named by the Rev. Benjamin Woolsey 
when he received it with his wife, Abigal 
Taylor, as her portion; Dosoris, from 
“ Dos moris,” meaning “wife’s dower.” 
This name, given as long ago as 1736, 
has never been changed nor merged into 
Glen Cove, of which village it now forms 
a part. 

In 1707, Benjamin Woolsey graduated 
from Yale ; and in 1846 his great-grand- 
son, Theodore Dwight Woolsey, was made 
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A MOST interesting phase of our 


president of the college to which the 
Rev. Benjamin owed much of the schol- 
arly elegance for which he was so noted. 
The value of acollege course he impressed 
on all young men brought under his in- 
fluence. The Southold records show the 
effect of this influence in raising the 
standard of the young men, and leading 
them to the best training. 

It is interesting and curious that his 
descendants are everywhere except on 
Long Island, though there is nowhere in 
the country a more charming spot than 
Dosoris. ‘The old manor house, rejuve- 
nated by modern changes, may well be 
the rooftree for several generations yet. 
East and west of the house are buried, in 
small enclosures reserved for the pur- 
pose, members of the Rev. Benjamin’s 
family and those of later Woolsey gener- 
ations; but in Connecticut are by far 
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the larger number, both of the living and 
the dead. Did the blue shores across 
the Sound exert some magnetic influence 
combining with the affection loyal stu- 
dents always feel for the college which 
has been the starting point of their 
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The Modernized Manor House. 


intellectual life, and whose stimulus was 
Connecticut ? 

For many years this locality kept its 
ancient beauty of dignified seclusion, 
but such rapid strides have been made 
in the past six years in the way of mod- 
ern “improvements,” that its quaint old- 
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time charm is fast disappearing. Yet 
there lingers still a rare harmony of past 
and present, place and people. 

The old house stands to the east of a 
picturesque section, which has so rapidly 
changed its character that a few years 


hence the new people will have a new 
place, with no memory or likeness of the 
old. Dosoris Lane, formerly one long 
avenue, was like a bower, its trees arch- 
ing overhead, making on hottest days a 
delightful cool twilight. It is quite an- 
other affair to-day. Smart little modern 
cottages meet you at its entrance; 
farther on, saloons, and, as one pro- 
gresses, a primitive-looking meeting- 
house demurely waits by way of con- 
trast within its shelter of trees. Pass- 
ing a woody stretch, the lane opens to 
a break of meadow land on either side, 
with a distant background of trees 
whose proportions suggest a century’s 
growth. Near the end of the lane 
are the modern changes: open lawns 
with wide water views; to the right, 
on a gently rising knoll, stands the 
old Cobes mansion, purchased a few 
years ago by Brooklyn’s lamented 
philanthropist, Charles Pratt, a man 
of New England birth and training. 
Opposite its entrance are the velvety 
lawns of the places owned by his sons; 
and stretching west to the water is the 
magnificent park, the last gift of Mr. 
Pratt to Glen Cove. 

The lane ends at the cross roads, and 
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faces the hill-top cemetery of the later 
Woolseys; to the left a winding road 
leads down a shady hill to the “ Sisters,” 
or East and West Islands, as they are 
commonly called, — West Island famous 
for its elaborate landscape gardening and 
high cultivation, under the ownership of 
Charles A. Dana, another New England 
man. ‘The upper road is straight for a 
mile, then gradually descends and winds 
until the valley and ancient Lattingtown 
are reached; here brooks, ponds, and 
primeval trees make fit surroundings for 
the quaint, old-time houses. 

Between Lattingtown and the Island 
road is a short lane, flanked on either 
side by an irregular hedge of trees that 
half hide the fields. It leads direct to 
the manor house whose back door faces 
the shores of Connecticut, plainly visible, 
while its front door opens to the lane and 
the undulating land, marked on every 
side by giant trees, every one speaking 
of age and long tradition. Like most of 
the houses of a hundred years ago, this 
bears the evidence of the usual mathe- 
matical work in architecture, — of sub- 
traction and addition; yet with all the 
changes, there is more than one thing to 
tell the story of the old 
days when the Rev. 
Benjamin Woolsey was 
a marked feature of 
clerical and country life 
here. 



















That Rev. Benjamin Woolsey was a 
man before his times, there is evidence 
in all the old records ; and his tombstone 
eulogy, despite the century’s storms, is a 





Tombstone of Rev. Benjamin Woolsey. 


clear testimony. He was spoken of at 
the time as “a dissenting Protestant Con- 
gregationalist.” This was because he 
was willing to preach in any edifice de- 
voted to the worship of God, and was 
friendly to all religions. It is further 
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BURIAL PLACE OF REV. BENJAMIN WOOLSEY AND FAMILY. 








stated that when he held services at his 
Dosoris home, he not only gave fine ser- 
mons, but to those who came from a dis- 
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tance a bountiful dinner. Would it be 
easy to-day to find in a country parish a 
man of such recognized talents and un- 
usual wealth, not only riding a distance 
of thirty miles each Sunday, during a 
pastorate of twenty years, but adding to 
this a gratuitous service at his home, 
providing for the physical as well as 
spiritual needs of the comers? While he 
was pastor for the Hempstead parish his 
son Melancthon Taylor Woolsey died, 
“ engaged as a colonel in the service of 
his country, fighting against the French 
in Canada.” The news must have been 
received late in the week, too late to 
enable the father to supply the pulpit in 
his absence ; and the record states that 
“he left his family in their affliction and 
performed his usual ministerial duties.” 
He had but two sons, Melancthon being 
the youngest. 

Abigal Taylor Woolsey and Lady Corn- 
bury, wife of Lord Cornbury, governor of 
New York and New Jersey, agreed to 
name their first daughters respectively 
after each other. Through this pretty bit 
of sentiment came first the name of Theo- 
dosia and Theodore in the Woolsey family. 
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While State and county records give a 
condensed history, after their sort, of the 
Rev. Benjamin Woolsey, there are few of 
the personal details one always likes to 
know ; and there exists no silhouette or 
likeness of any sort, unless the sculptured 
image on his tombstone was intended for 
one. Of his wife Abigal there is a fine 
portrait in the possession of one of her 
great-great-grandsons, and it is worthy of 
study as showing a type of womanhood 
that our generation may honor. The 
repose, quiet dignity, and gracious woman- 
liness are in contrast to what is seen in 
many cases of the typical faces of to-day. 
Much was accomplished by the women 
of those struggling times, and without 
any of the labor-saving devices of our day ; 
yet as a rule the faces tell no story of 
restlessness, hurry, worry, or the nervous 
eagerness too apparent in many of the 
women of this electrical age. 

Lacking in details as is the history 
which we have of the Rev. Benjamin 
Woolsey, there is still much of interest; 
for, living as he did in an age of prejudice 
and bigotry, his life and teachings were 
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such as to make him a conspicuous figure, 
as he would be even to-day,when the widest 
latitude is given to religious thought and 
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action. It is related that in his first short 
and troubled parish ministration, after his 
graduation at Yale, he preached in an Epis- 
copal church at Jamaica, Long Island. 
He was then called “an independent 
student and approbationer.”’ At this time, 
in Jamaica, there was a feeling of antago- 
nism between the Episcopal church, the 
Quakers, and the Presby- 
terians. The church where 
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had “ staying” qualities ; the work exacted 
of them demanded not only strength and 
endurance, but speed. 

The tombstone eulogy of this old-time 
parson, and the obituary notice in “ Hugh 
Gaines Mercury” acquaint us with a 
man who, in times of great narrowness, 
“was equable, above and beyond all nar- 





Woolsey preached was pre- 
sided over by Thomas 
Payer, sent from England. 
Sects were many, and build- 
ings devoted to religious 
worship were few, and there 
were frequent dissensions 
among religious bodies. The 
governor refused to take 
cognizance of them, when 
urged, and for this was 
denounced by some of the 
malcontents and “accused 
of wrong doing.” 

This freedom at Jamaica 
was the first evidence of the 
liberality which afterwards 
characterized the thoughts 
and actions of the Rev. 
Benjamin Woolsey. Not 
finding his first parish work 
to his liking, he settled in 
Southold, where his labors 
were among a people who 
were too poor to support 
a minister, yet where he 
found a wide and satis- 
factory field. He needed 
all the virtues he possessed, 
for previous to his pastorate 











there had been little to 
encourage a minister; yet 
in this small, ill-paid field 
he labored for sixteen years, and the 
good influence of his fine mind and 
untrammelled thought the local history 
duly acknowledged. 

After establishing his home at Dosoris, 
he again became active in parish work. 
His parish was in the village of Hemp- 
stead, where for twenty years he went and 
came, most likely on horseback ; if his 
wife accompanied him, as she doubtless 
did, it must have been in the quaint old 
pillion. Horses in those days must have 





Mrs. Abigal Taylor Woolsey. 


row limitations of creed, recognizing 
worth whenever and wherever found.” 
It must have been a privilege to listen to 
a man whose “intellectual powers were 
above the common level, and improved 
by a liberal education. His universal 
acquaintance with sacred literature ren- 
dered his public performances peculiarly 
edifying and instructive. His sentiments 
were just and noble, his reasoning clear 
and conclusive, his pulpit eloquence manly 
and nervous and strong. The zeal and 
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pathos that animated his discussions 
added pecuiliar grace and dignity to his 
address ; while it engaged the attention, 
his hearers discovered the sincere piety 





Dosoris Lane. 


and fervent devotion that warmed and 
governed his own heart. He loved good 
men of every profession, and owned and 
admired sincere piety under whatever 
form or denomination it appeared. Jus- 
tice, charity,consideration, hospitality, and 
public spirit were virtues to 
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chimney was repaired by the late owner, 
an old brick was found with the date 
“1734,” and the initials “ M. W.” cut in 
bold lines,— probably to commemorate the 
rebuilding by Melancthon Taylor Woolsey, 
This son must have had the house and 
a land portion given him, as there is 
recorded a deed of conveyance from 
Benjamin Woolsey and his wife Abigal, — 
a portion having been reserved for the 
occupancy of his parents during their life- 
time. In whatever changes have been 
made in the old manor house, the original 
timbers and old chimneys were retained, 
and many rooms, such as _ the “ wainscot 
room,” were restored intact. Its later 
owners have retained in its large, hospi- 
table rooms the atmosphere of the past, 
the well-preserved old furniture doing 
its part. Over the fireplace of the 
“wainscot room” hangs a fine portrait 
of Washington, the work of Rembrandt 
Peale, and his first copy of his original 
painting, for which Washington gave 
sittings. The heavy, severe look, so 
common to most of the portraits of 
Washington, is absent from this; the 
coloring is soft and warm; and the por- 
trait is devoid of all harshness in line or 
expression ; there is a gentle dignity and 
a suggestion of that common human na- 
ture which makes one lovable as well as 
admirable. So highly is this painting 
prized by the family that no persuasive 





which he paid most sincere 
regard. In discharge of the 
many duties which constitute 
the tender and affectionate 
husband, the indulgent, kind 
parent, the mild, gentle master, 
the obliging neighbor, the 
sincere, faithful friend, he had 
few equals and no superior.” 

Surely a good record! His 
will indicated the character 
of the times in which he 
lived, for he leaves his wife 
“five negroes to be sold and 
the money placed at interest.” She is 
also to have the use of “ye wainscot 
room and ye bedroom adjoining.” 

In the rebuilding, these two rooms did 
not lose their character of ornamentation 
nor the colonial white paint. When the 





Long Island Sound 


eloquence has ever won it for a “loan 
exhibition.” 

Opposite the entrance door of this 
room is the door where the impromptu 
execution of Gen. Nathaniel Coles by 
hanging in the doorway was so clum- 
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sily managed by the Connecticut raiders 
that he was rescued before it was too late ; 
although it is recorded that “he being a 
man of unusual stature could easily have 
effected his own release.” 

Adjoining this east room is the dining- 
room with its quaint, handsome, cavern- 
ous fireplace. Down its great space, on 
summer nights, the moonbeams stream 
over the andirons out upon the floor. 

From the windows here can be seen 
the long sand beaches, the near marshes 
with the winding estuaries of the Sound, 
giving shelter to water fowl, and making a 
very paradise for gunners. A long con- 
tinuous view of the Sound is like a pano- 
rama, constantly changing, even in the 
coloring of its background, the Connecti- 
cut shore. 

Curious neighbors are the old house 
and its front-door decorations. On 
either side of the door are the bases of 
two columns, once in the palace of the 
Cesars. They were brought from Egypt 
when the New York obelisk was trans- 
ported under Capt. Garringe’s command, 
— Mr. Price having been on the expe- 
dition. One age thus vies with another 
here in claims for honor. 

The house has never since its occu- 
pancy by the Rev. Benjamin lost its 
intellectual individuality. Interest in 
many literary and scientific movements 
still goes out from the neighborhood of 
the quiet grave of the man who appre- 
ciated the worth of mind over matter, and 
whose life exemplified such rare moral 
qualities. Volumes bear witness how 
worthy of him are his descendants. 

Overlooking this historic place are old 
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trees of superb proportions, towering over 
those of later growth with an imperial 
dignity and stateliness. Near the house 
is a large cottonwood, said to be the 
only one on Long Island. It lifts its 
great top from an immense length of 
trunk, commanding instant attention and 
admiration. 

The ascending west path, leading 
to a lovely outlook over the water, is 
noticeable for two colossal bunches of 
box, the coat-of-arms of our past. To 
the east winds the farm road past the 
locust grove where the wonderfully 
preserved tombstone has for over a 
century borne its record of the man who 
once trod the soil now holding his ashes. 
What a record of the generations and the 
families whose lives have had their start- 
ing point on this old inheritance, “The 
Wife’s Dower”! Here the Rev. Benja- 
min Woolsey left the impress of his vigor- 
ous nature on his immediate descendants, 
and from here came that line which has 
become more famous in the succeeding 
years in the State whose line could be 
seen from the old manor house. In the 
later years the father of its present 
owners, Mr. George James Price, brought 
to it the atmosphere of literature and 
intellectual life, entertaining such men as 
Bishop Horatio Potter, George William 
Curtis, Emerson, Bryant, Horace Greeley, 
Henry J. Raymond, and others of equal 
worth; and to this historic house his 
son brings the vestiges of a past whose 
date is before Christ. It brings one 
under a strange spell to start from the old 
house between gateways of Egypt toward 
the ancient trees which shade the grounds. 
































HARVARD AND VACATION FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


By Horatio J. Perry. 


T was with-deep regret that I stepped 
| into the family carriage one fine 

morning in 1840, to be driven to 
Cambridge. The genial heat of July 
was upon us, and it seemed I was con- 
sidered fitted for college. How that 
error arose it might be hard to say, but 
I believe, like a good many others, it was 
statistical. It took its rise in a compari- 
son of dates. Was I not sixteen years 
old, and had I not studied one year in 
Walpole, one in my own rooms, and two 





Horatio Perry. 


in the Keene Academy; and was I not, 
therefore, fitted for college? I could 
detect the fallacy of that reasoning with- 
out consulting Whately or the American 
Almanac; and the fact is, I felt con- 


1From the late Mr. Perry’s manuscript reminiscences, 
written at the close of his diplomatic lite in Spain. The 
interesting paper, “On the Track of Columbus,” in the 

EW ENGLAND MAGAZINE for May, 1892, was a chapter of 
these reminiscences. See note concerning Mr. Perry 
accompanying that paper, and also notes in the Editor’s 
Table of the present number. ‘‘ An Old New Hampshire 
Muster,” in the September, 1892, issue of the magazine 
was another chapter from these reminiscences, relating to 
Keene, N. H., in the writer’s boyhood. 
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scious that summer morning of very little 
useful knowledge. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans were 
simply whips upon my conscience ; and 
though I felt a little more consoled about 
my mathematics, the whole situation was 
depressing to a degree. I loved my 
native hills, and it came over me that I 
was being separated from them ; I might 
return to visit them, but henceforth their 
paths were not my path. 

My father and sisters accompanied me 
in the carriage, it is true; but this 
time they would leave me and return 
alone, — either that, or if I returned 
with them it would be covered with shame 
because I had been rejected at Harvard. 
Yet I could not lower my high opinion 
of that famous university enough to 
believe that such a student as I was 
could obtain admission to its sacred 
precincts. 

My kind father, seeing me sad and 
perplexed, put the reins of the spirited 
horses into my hands and gave me a 
present occupation to take me out of 
myself. Soon the sweet native valley lay 
behind us, and we were threading the 
windings of the Troy notch. ‘The brisk 
trot, the gay morning, the glorious scen- 
ery as we skirted the high mountain, 
revived my courage ; and on the evening 
of the second day, as we drove past the 
college grounds at Cambridge, I peered 
into their recesses with mingled emotions, 
— but curiosity was uppermost. 

Next morning my father accompanied 
me to University Hall and left me alone 
to the horrors of examination. Here at 
length I bitterly repented me of the 
errors of my past life. Why had I 
neglected such really respectable people 
as Virgil and Cicero, shunned _ their 
creditable acquaintance, flouted them, — 
and all for those worthless woodchucks, 
whose utter inability to aid me in my 
present strait I at last fully recognized ? 
Would not the hard and unforgiving old 
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Romans now take cruel vengeance? And 
would it not be just? To my great sur- 
prise, generous Harvard opened her gates 
to me, and I became a Freshman. 

The charms of college life have been 
often told, and it is, perhaps, inevitable 
that they should seem to please the 
narrator quite as much as the listener ; 
certain it is that to appreciate them one 
must himself have been a _ collegian. 
During my first year at Cambridge, the 
old halls being insufficient, I was forced 
to lodge outside the college yard, at the 
house of Mr. Stearns, behind the Episco- 
pal Church. As a Sophomore I obtained 
chambers in old Massachusetts. As a 
Junior I removed to Stoughton, and 
there lived for the remaining two years 
of my undergraduate course. With very 
little solid study, I managed to keep 
along, and held what is called a respecta- 
ble rank in my class. My attention 
seemed to be always occupied with some- 
thing else besides the regular course of 
the college. When I ought to have been 
“digging” at the Latin and Greek 
classics, I was experimenting in electric- 
ity or reading up natural and social 
science. 

Prof. Lovering, however, saw me with 
pleasure, — and good Mr. Bond, the elder. 
Many a night have I passed in his little 
shed of an observatory at the foot of the 
old Dana house, observing and registering 
regularly for him the indications of his 
meteorological and magnetic instruments, 
whilst the first director of the Cambridge 
Observatory (then to be) took his needed 
rest. 

It was in my Freshman year, on the 
college green in front of Holworthy, that 
Tutor Wheeler, who was a student of di- 
vinity and lived in the southeast corner 
of Divinity Hall, replying to some remark 
of mine, exclaimed, “What, have you 
never read Byron?” 

“No; would you recommend it?” 

“Not at all; only I can tell you that 
you will not get through your Sophomore 
year without having done it.” Where 
upon I immediately procured the volumes 
and verified the prophecy. I also made 
some acquaintance with Chaucer, Spen- 
ser, Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, and Johnson, not to mention the 
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essayists and novelists, though none of 
these worthies were included in the col- 
lege course. And then “old Channing,” 
facetious “old Channing,” — may his 
memory never fade, — began to give me 
high marks for themes, and pegisted in 
it all through my Junior and Senior years, 
— heaven only knows for what. 

I managed also to read at Harvard in 
the originals something of Moliére, Ra- 
cine, and Boileau; of Goethe, Schiller, 
and Koerner ; Tasso, Petrarch, and Boc- 
caccio; Calderon and Lope de Vega. 
We had Longfellow to explain to us Beo- 
wulf and Czedmon, and rouse our enthu- 
siasm over the Sagas. I have even 
translated some of the rhythmical yells of 
those esteemed old pirates, our fore- 
fathers, whose blood still tingles in our 
veins and sends us out boating in the bay 
when we ought to be in chambers reading 
our book. 

I loved sailing. The first rowing club 
was not yet formed at Harvard, and came 
too late for me, though Dabney of our 
class was in it. But I am conscious that 
the art of the tiller and the sails would 
always have attracted me more than the 
monotonous tug at the oar. Cricket was 
introduced by our class under the teach- 
ing of my good friend Peabody, who had 
visited England, and whose patronymic 
brought him always alphabetically in con- 
tact with my left elbow at prayers and 
recitations ; but cricket languished. Base- 
ball I had played all my boyheod on the 
Central Square in Keene, but it was un- 
known in my time at Harvard. At the 
gymnasium, opened with our class by 
Belcher Kay, an English light weight, I 
was easily suspassed in feats of solid 
strength; but nobody then in college 
could spring from the ground to so great 
a height or leap so far as I, and none of 
the men I met had so light and sure a 
foot upon a mountain-side as mine. 

I was a member of the Alpha Delta Phi, 
then a secret literary society, offshoot of 
Yale, with nothing secret about it except 
the meaning of its Greek letters, which 
I should find it difficult to reveal to you 
to-day. It was, however, a very credit- 
able society in my time. But there was 
another association, begun and ended 
with the Class of ‘44, whose charms 
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will be fresher in the memory of all its 
living members than those of any other 
college society. The “Chit-chat Club,” 
like the British Empire, had no written 
constitution. It was not “founded,” 
but it ggrminated, and then grew by its 
own inherent vigor. Its name and rules 
were acquired, riot imposed ; yet they were 
neither lax nor ill observed. The club 
was composed of the same members from 
beginning to end, and | think we were 
ten, all told; no effort was made to prop- 
agate it to the classes below us, and when 
we left Cambridge it ceased to exist. We 
met at stated intervals in each other’s 
chambers, the duty of providing refresh- 
ments devolving on the member so fa- 
vored. ‘These varied a good deal accord- 
ing to the length of the purse or the 
breadth of the heart of our host, but the 
club met and passed a pleasant evening 
no less in the chambers of the poorest 
member than in those of the richest. A 
favorite Amphitryon was Peabody, and he 
sometimes did double duty by voluntarily 
taking upon himself the turn of some fine 
fellow whose purse was lean, to the 
complete satisfaction of all concerned. 
Whether the supper were to be light and 
simple, or nice and vecherché, as soon as 
we had settled into those cosy attitudes 
which collegians most affect, the even- 
ings began by the reading of such literary 
efforts as each of his own sweet will chose 
to contribute ; and there was no obligation 
to contribute anything, — for the secret 
of the “ Chit-chat” was to make itself 
esteemed as a privilege by all, and as a 
burden by none. 

Poor Cary, afterwards our class orator, 
was frequently the soul of those evenings. 
He was the first of that charmed circle 
to disappear from a world too hard and 
rough for him to live in, — except in 
chambers at Harvard. 

Snow, afterwards class poet, was always 
harmonious and not unfrequently Byronic. 
Parkman even then showed symptoms 
of “Injuns” on the brain. Hunt, the 
artist, — what a wealth of droll caricature 
was his! Poor Treadwell, with constant 
sarcasm upon his patronymic, contributed 
his inimitable wooden leg and his serio- 
comic gravity. Hale gave us solid excel- 
lence. Clarke was always the dilettante 


of the Paris sa/on, and crushed us by his 
superior knowledge of 4 grand mond ; 
whilst Dwight was the perfect young 
gentleman of Boston. ' 

Nobody will recall what I did for the 
“ Chit-chit,” and I am sure I cannot myself 
remember ; but in spite of my presence, 
it is true that a great part of the talent 
since recognized in the Class of ’44 re- 
ceived its first appreciation and encour- 
agement in that enchanting club, which 
never became heavy, and never degen- 
erated into excess. 

At the end of my first year I received 
from the hands of President Quincy a 
handsome volume of Goldsmith’s poems, 
as a detur. In due time I had a 
“part”? at the Sophomore exhibition, 
which was then an imposing ceremony, 
held in the old chapel of University Hall, 
exacting the expense of a_ black silk 
gown in which to appear before the 
assembled college and the fair ladies of 
Boston, to whom in the interludes of our 
oratory the Pierian Sodality discoursed a 
fluty music. 

As Junior I gained the prize for decla- 
mation. As Senior I took the prize for 
an essay upon the novel schemes for a 
reorganization of society, in which I 
remember that the French apostle Fou- 
rier was very badly used ; whilst my dis- 
course at Commencement was ona kindred 
theme. My classmates then did me 
the high honor to elect me for their 
president at the farewell class-supper. | 
was chosen a member of the learned and 
worshipful Phi Beta Kappa Society, and 
call to mind that at my first dinner with 
that witty brotherhood in Harvard Hall, 
Dr. Holmes gave us the funniest of his 
poems, in which he explained why he 
never writes so funny as he can. Was it 
on the same occasion that Josiah Quincy, 
Jr., was in the chair, supported on one 
hand by his venerable father, our col- 
lege president, whilst on the other sat 
Lord Ashburton, who had just concluded 
the treaty of Washington with Daniel 
Webster, and was that day our special 
guest? 

In thus sketching my college course 
after the lapse of forty years, i am led to 
recognize that many, perhaps most, of 
my classmates were my superjprs as stu- 
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dents ; but there was not one who breathed 
the atmosphere of Harvard with more 
delight than I. 

It was during my Freshman year that 
I had the inexpressible grief to lose my 
father. He was a superior man, whole- 
hearted, kind,and noble, and his death 
deprived me, when I stood most in need, 
of the best stay and guide of my youth. 

‘The Hon. Salma Hale of Keene, for- 
merly the member of Congress for our dis- 
trict, was appointed to be my guardian, 
and acted in that capacity till 1 became 
of legal age. He was careful and good. 

His son George was a friend of my boy- 
hood. Born in the same village, we grew 
up together, attended the same schools, 
thumbed the same text-books, entered at 
Harvard on the same day, and graduated 
together. George was always a better stu- 
dent than I, and knew more of all that is 
good to be known. He did things from 
a sense of duty, whilst I fear that I have 
myself done a great many by simply fol- 
lowing the bent of my own inclinations. 

Our paths diverged pretty soon after we 
were graduated ; but whilst we were at 
Cambridge the summer and winter vaca- 
tions sent us home together. Frank 
Fiske, another companion of our child- 
hood, had been entered at Dartmouth, 
and poor Cherlie Adams was an under- 
graduate of Yale, where the vacations co- 
incided with our own. 

The periodical invasion of the Ashue- 
lot valley by a company of collegians in 
vacation was calculated to produce a stir 
in that quiet neighborhood. It had then 
begun to dawn upon us that the daughters 
of Keene were fair; and this impression, 
which somehow kept gaining in strength, 
was by no means limited to ourselves, but 
was soon propagated to our classmates 
also. Iwas indebted to some of them 
for hospitality in term time at Boston and 
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Salem, and they gladly accepted our in- 
vitations to visit us in vacation. Then 
were gay times in Keene! I take occa- 
sion here to avow a serious conviction, 
which my experience has only strength- 
ened and confirmed: the girls of my 
native valley were distinguished and dis- 
tinguishable among women for a charm 
peculiarly their own. Divided from the 
rest of the State by the high mountains 
that form the watershed between the 
valleys of the Connecticut and _ the 
Merrimac, Keene was an independent 
centre, not merely of the little coun- 
try trade, but still more of the culture 
then existing in all that region of New 
England. As the seat of the Court of 
Common Pleas, it was the residence of 
the lawyers. ‘The Chief Justice of New 
Hampshire, two ex-governors and _ vari- 
ous members and ex-members of Con- 
gress lived at Keene. 

I have not visited my native town in 
forty years, and know not if it still pre- 
serves any of the features that then 
marked it; but even before I left, the 
introduction of the railway was already 
producing a change. A manufacturing 
industry was springing up, and the little 
town began to grow rapidly in population. 

But I am speaking now of the happy 
time before the “improvements” began. 
What gay gatherings in those houses and 
gardens! And in winter what fine sleigh- 
ing we had in our time! I have known 
as many as eight horses harnessed to a 
single sleigh, with twenty or more gay 
hearts beating responsive to the bells. 

How we any of us escaped matrimony 
in that Ashuelot valley is still a puzzle. 
For myself, I confess it was by no virtue 
of my own. Polygamy was not in fashion ; 
and how to cease loving half a dozen at 
the same time in order to love one 
alone, — that was the question. 














THE GHOSTS’ ORDINARY.’ 


By Walter Blackburn Harte. 


HERE is abroad a popular belief 
T that ghosts are compelled to beat 

a hasty retreat at cockcrow. One 
hates to disturb a respectable popular 
fallacy ; for when the public loses its illu- 
sions, there will be no market for the 
truth. But in this case there is no possi- 
bility of profit in concealment of the 
truth, and so it may as well be unhesita- 
tingly declared that there is absolutely 
not a tittle of evidence to support such a 
theory. We breakfast, and lunch, and 
dine, and sup with ghosts — and that with- 
out any aid from psychical societies or 
gin and water. Ghosts jostle us in the 
motley procession thronging the pave- 
ments by day and by night; they afford 
a grim amusement in the police courts, 
both on the bench and in the dock; they 
belie advocates, and good respectable men 
and rascals of all degrees and conditions ; 
they crowd the law courts; they fill 
fashionable pulpits, and occupy editorial 
chairs; they haunt publishers’ sanctums 
and widows’ empty cupboards — they are 
everywhere every hour in the twenty- 
four. 

There is also current a superstition that 
ghosts are the uneasy spirits of persons 
who have been hurried into the land of 
shadows without settling with their con- 
sciences before going hence. It is true 
there are such ghosts, but they are rarely 
visitants of this world, whose associations 
only serve to remind them of their former 
state of servitude. They are occupied 
with the serious duties of the ghostly of- 
fice, namely, introducing their former 
owners to themselves. They have changed 
places with their old masters; and the 
latter are impelled, by an irresistible at- 
traction, to perpetually dog the footsteps 
of their ghosts, and continually come 
upon them with a new horror of recogni- 
tion and self-loathing at every turn. In 
that other sphere the ghosts have their 
fling. In this world a conspiracy of 
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common sense keeps them in almost 
complete subjection. 

Anybody who was familiar with the 
London of ten years ago will remember 
the old “Cock Tavern” in Fleet Street, 
almost opposite the Temple; and no 
one who has a love of old times, old cus- 
toms, and old places, however worm-eaten 
and shabby, can ever forget the interior 
of the famous hostelry with its gas-black- 
ened ceiling, and its little, greasy, and 
exclusive mahogany compartments, capa- 
ble of accommodating four ordinary indi- 
viduals, and perhaps six extraordinarily 
slim ones, ata pinch. ‘The Ghosts’ Club, 
of which the writer was an honorary mem- 
ber, held its meetings at the ‘ Cock 
Tavern,” in the very last compartment on 
the east side of the aisle: they chose the 
“Cock Tavern” in preference to other 
more fashionable caravansaries in the 
Strand, because they wished to escape 
the poor shadows of fashion, and they 
stopped with the eastern wall of the tav- 
ern, because, although they wished to be 
in the shock of active life, they did not 
wish to be bored with the solemn triviali- 
ties of trade. ‘This end compartment 
was usually kept for bread baskets, piles 
of clean plates and table linen, and it 
was secluded and ample enough to ac- 
commodate all the members of the club 
whose circumstances would permit them 
to attend ; for, as it may be readily con- 
ceived, they only crowded each other 
with arguments. The hour of meeting 
was, as a rule, about ten in the forenoon, 
and the length of the sessions depended 
entirely upon the engagements of the 
members. ‘Iwo and a grievance consti- 
tuted a quorum; and where two ghosts 
get together there is seldom any lack of 
business before the meeting. ‘There was 
another circumstance that influenced them 
in choosing the ‘ Cock,” more, perhaps, 
than the fact of its situation in that great 
thoroughfare, Fleet Street, which has 
always had a fascination for superior souls, 
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THE GHOSTS 


and that was the fame of the ghost of the 
chief cook of the hostelry. ‘The ghost 
of the chef at the “Cock” enjoyed a 
reputation throughout ghostdom as a 
philosopher of a high order. It was 
actually rumored that in a philosophic 
bout with the wraith of Socrates he had 
succeeded in tangling the sage up in the 
web of his own questioning by meeting 
each question with another; but the 
process was never very clearly defined ; 
and, as the ghost of Socrates spent the 
greater part of his time in a beer hall 
in Berlin, the centre of a circle of ghostly 
German philosophers, discussing Schopen- 
hauer’s “The World as Will and Idea,” 
it would be unwise to put much credence 
in this report. Nevertheless it is certain 
that the ghost of the chef, upon the occa- 
sions when that worthy’s body and mind 
succumbed to the influence of continual 
and deep potations, which were tolerably 
frequent, was the oracle of the Ghosts’ Club 
at the “ Cock”’; and the moment his sen- 
sual tyrant’s head dropped down upon his 
breast he would escape from his earthly 
tenement, and the odious associations of 
the kitchen, to seek spiritual compensation 
in the society of his admirers and his peers. 
‘The ghosts of the underlings in the kitchen 
had scarcely anything in community with 
him; they had only too often grovelled 
with their masters, and were in a very 
feeble condition in consequence. 

‘There is one thing about ghosts which 
is distinctly to their credit, and that is 
their well-authenticated habit of punctu- 
ality. Just as the clock of St. Clement 
Danes began to chime in its thin wheezy 
tones the hour of ten, on a certain No- 
vember morning, the doors of the “Cock” 
began to sway a few inches to and fro; 
and Robert, the head waiter, who was 
prone to rheumatism, and the victim of 
a big tome called “ Every Man his own 
Physician,” felt a draught between his 
shoulder blades, and turned round to 
indulge in a silent, but none the less, 
objurgatory expression of disapproval of 
the thoughtless person who had entered 
and left the doors swinging. ‘There was 
no one in the place, and so Robert said 
softly aloud, “Damn!” with the air of a 
boy who had just got upon terms of 
absolute familiarity with his school- 
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master, but was in spirit still dominated 
by the old jurisdiction. But yet the 
doors kept gently swinging, admitting 
the cold air in spiteful whiffs, and so 
Robert became more wrathy and more 
specific, and as he strode down the aisle 
he said quite aloud, “ Damn the wind !”’ 
It was his almost daily performance ; a 
transition from the waiter to the man, 
that much amused the ghosts around 
him. He would not have used such an 
expression aloud in connection with one 
of the judges or counsel who frequented 
the “ Cock,” for the world, but the poor 
old simpleton stood in no awe of an 
agency, which, in addition to giving him 
a twinge between his shoulder blades, 
could have blown the “ Cock” about his 
ears. All he knew or cared about the 
wind was that his poor Cockney frame 
offered no resistance to its violence ; and 
this, that in its turbulent moods it fre- 
quently retarded the cooking of chops 
and steaks by blowing the soot down the 
chimney. He was not aware that at the 
very moment he angrily slammed the 
doors, the ghost of Mr. Justice Flitty (who 
in the flesh was sitting fast asleep on the 
bench in the dingy Court of Appeals, his 
long yellow face looking vague and spec: 
tral in the uncertain gaslight, as he 
swayed gently to and fro and nodded 
encouragement to the mumblings of a 
long-winded counsel), one of the regular 
patrons of the “Cock,” for whom he felt 
the profoundest awe and respect, glided 
past him, and an instant later was greet- 
ing the philosophic ghost of the chef. 
And shall it be recorded of a noble, dis- 
contented soul? — yes, the ghost of the 
judge was mercilessly ridiculing poor 
Robert’s sensitive rotundity, and his 
blind worship of the material symbols of 
extrinsic condition, which are but the 
trappings of accident,— the theatrical 
finery of everyday life, and exist only in 
the popular imagination. It should be 
mentioned that Mr. Justice Flitty was 
also rather ample in his proportions, and 
his ghost was exceedingly prejudiced 
against all men of great girth. 

“A good illustration of the subtleties 
of the human intellect,’ quoth the philo- 
sophic chef, “and of the madequacy of 
all metaphysical plummets to sound its 
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depths and shallows. The mere mind of 
the average man refuses to recognize 
anything but what are called facts, and 
yet it craves and feeds upon the subtlest 
of subtleties, — honors, position, titles, — 
things, as you are aware, much more 
impalpable than air. Believe me, my 
dear friend, if Robert could only hear 
the soul of truth in you speaking with 
divine eloquence, he would listen with 
the condescension and pity of common 
sense, —that miserable term invented 
for those poor creatures whom it seems 
the Creator has sent into the world with- 
out souls. He would certainly regard 
you as one of those whom such men call 
insane, —I doubt not Flitty would be 
deposed from his present eminence ; and 
if old Robert only knew that you actually 
fraternized with me, he would scarcely 
deign to wait upon your gross partner 
when he came in for his chop. After 
all these years of shadowy intimacy the 
old idiot would undoubtedly begin to 
suspect that Flitty only occupied his 
position on the bench through fraud. 
Robert could never understand affinity. 
And as it is with him, so it is with nearly 
all his class— and other classes! In the 
perpetual masquerade outside, whenever 
men get a peep behind the disguises and 
see their fellows, they are amazed. They 
imagine the external is the man, and do 
not seem to remember that manners, 
like clothes, go on and off. But although 
they do not take clothes in closets for 
men, when they happen to see men in 
these same clothes, without their masks, 
they speak of the abnormal, and talk of 
insanity — and ghosts! So rarely do men 
know their fellows. It is too bad they 
do not see one another more often. It 
is very ludicrous and very sad that they 
should take their toys so seriously as to 
deny their brethren for them. And yet 
with what a dim sub-consciousness of 
absurdity and wrongness,—the cruel 
human horror of appearing ridiculous, — 
their legislatures, customs, teachings, and 
literature agree in abolishing the mirror 
of truth. ‘Their sacrifices almost make 
them grand ; and, after all, there is some 
wisdom in their action, for more would 
shrink than expand with a glance into 
that mirror. But, on the other hand, the 
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world loses and spoils some of its finest 
spirits. It is only in our more or less 
casual meetings here that you exist at 
all; and, unfortunately, your influence 
here cannot be felt in the world of sense. 
Flitty is a gross libel upon you.” 

“That’s true. But please do not 
talk of that creature Flitty; it is ex- 
tremely painful to me. And besides, it 
might wake him. Whenever he has un- 
comfortable dreams,— dreams in which 
he gets a foretaste of the self-knowledge 
that is to be his hereafter, — the odious 
brute awakens by a sort of instinct to 
restore his stupid self-respect. There 
are certain subjects I dare not discuss 
very freely, for they recall the brute’s 
youth, and for a moment he wakes and 
burns with futile heat, and then his din- 
ner disagrees with him, and he loses his 
sleep, and I a holiday. Among these 
subjects is — Flitty. I have to be more 
discreet than you are, for my brute is 
what they call educated, and in a fashion 
resents his deficiencies and deplores his 
excesses. Besides he is a one-bottle man, 
and, as I have said, is a light sleeper. Bad 
dreams, too, exercise an extraordinary in- 
fluence upon his decisions, so that I am 
naturally unwilling to let my grievances 
add to the burden of iniquity in the world, 
and possibly in some indirect fashion 
oppress some of my companions here.” 

“ What a thousand pities it is that you, 
with your vivid ethical development, 
should have been wasted upon a poor 
judicial clown, like the author of ‘ Flitty 
upon the State and Railway Prerogatives.’”’ 

“Yes, Flitty is a poor thing, and I have 
never had the faintest hold upon him. 
You see he lacks the real basis of all 
moral feeling — imagination.” 

“ Ah, but my man—really I have a 
keen sympathy with him —thrills with 
unexpressed and inexpressible poetry, 
when he is in what I call his ‘sips’; 
but when he is in his cups, he is in so 
completely that everything is drowned. 
First his resolution is drowned in 
the multitude of his temptations, and 
then he drowns his regret in the diversity 
of his potations. He has a different 
liquor for every self-accusation, and a 
different woe for every liquor. In these 
spelis I give him up in despair, and 
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refuse all further co-operation with his in- 
stincts. But educated, with proper sur- 
roundings, Joseph might have been — 
anything ; that is, anything but a lawyer. 
Even now when he is perfectly sober, as 
he stands sometimes over his gridiron, 
looking into the red coals, he has the 
most poetic and just philosophic con- 
ceptions,— they are intertwined, as you 
hinted a moment ago,—and he sees life 
so clearly that, unfortunately, he has to 
get drunk again to restore his sensual 
equilibrium.” 

“It isa pity you could not have ob- 
tained dominance of him while he was a 
boy.” 

The philosophic ghost sighed, and then 
after a pause, answered somewhat irrel- 
evantly : — 

“ Unfortunately the disease goes back 
to his great-grandfather. A man’s great- 
grandfather should be educated before his 
instincts should be intrusted with a soul. 
Joseph’s great-grandfather led a strange 
career, and his course in worldly affairs 
was always upward, while with increasing 
years he sunk deeper and deeper into 
barbarism. The decline of the family 
began with this old vagabond, who rose 
to the dignity of a privy councillor, and 
was the bad counsellor of half the good 
dames in his neighborhood. He put too 
many colors into my Joseph’s moral in- 
tegument. ‘The privy councillor’s father 
was a man of somewhat cultivated tastes, 
and unimpeachable morality, with but one 
weakness, a love of good living, for which 
he suffered physical tortures, as he lived 
and died in Grub Street. The privy 
councillor therefore lacked worldly ad- 
vantages, but he starved not for principle 
as his father had done, but to procure the 
means of gratifying his luxurious tastes. 
He lived by his wits ; and upon the wits of 
others striving to live in the same perilous 
fashion on a lower plane. He learned the 
art of making and dropping friends, and 
the science of keeping out of the clutches 
of the law, which is an art supplementary 
to that of dropping friends. He blossomed 
into a man of fashion, lived in the Temple 
on nothing a year, became a dining, win- 
ing unscrupulous barrister, and progressed 
by easy stages from a social figure to the 
bench and the privy council. At sixty, 
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when his mind and body were infirm with 
excess, he married his housekeeper and 
left a fool, who inherited strong appetites 
and a bad constitution, and who married 
a brilliant woman and begot a good- 
natured, unpractical dreamer, whom he 
left penniless. From the privy council- 
lor’s time the family has been too occu- 
pied in reaping to sow; and so Joseph, 
the prey of his passions, has never had 
any education and he knows me only in- 
termittently, and then only in the vaguest 
manner. Think of it, my dear friend, 
with all the genius of his grandmother in 
him, the whole miraculous machinery of 
the man is subjugated to the pandering to 
strange appetites!” 

“‘ Ah, well, there is this to console you,” 
remarked the ghost of Mr. Justice Flitty, 
who had listened with the complete, un- 
selfish surrender of his order to this long 
family history ; “a little of what is called 
education would only multiply his re- 
sources of evasion of you. Your educated 
man, in surrendering himself to his appe- 
tites, reasons away your existence, exor- 
cises you with dinner pills, or explodes 
you with an epigram; and when you do 
force yourself upon him occasionally in 
the crises of life, he lies to you and calls 
the lie the teachings of experience — 
philosophy !” 

“Then, since general remarks have 
usually a specific drift, 1 take it Flitty is 
one of those poor misguided creatures of 
sense who call themselves cynics. A 
cynic cannot be a philosopher. A_phi- 
losopher may have moods of cynicism, but 
he is never a cynic. He may wonder 
why men forego the reconciliation of 
body and soul for an illusion of two 
pounds a_ week, or any other illusion 
you choose, but he is never reconciled to 
such illusions; and that is the infinite 
folly of cynicism. Now —” 

The discourse was interrupted at this 
point by the exclamation of a dozen 
ghosts in chorus, “ Hazeltine !” 

The philosophic ghost of the chef did 
not join in the general uproar; and it is 
even to be feared that his comment was 
more emphatic than philosophic. 

The clamor heralded the entrance of 
the ghost of young Sir Valentine Hazel- 
tine, who was then notorious as one of 
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the most recklessly dissipated young gen- 
tlemen in London. 

“J have some news for the club — in- 
teresting and important news.” 

“That is extraordinary,” remarked the 
ghost of a well-known newspaper editor, 
who had listened to the conversation 
between the philosophic ghost and Mr. 
Justice Flitty’s alter ego with close 
attention. Manners were not much 
regarded at the ghosts’ ordinary. 

“That is certainly extraordinary, for 
Hazeltine’s amusements are mostly known 
to us, and they are not any longer im- 
portant. That is the disadvantage of 
breaking all the ten commandments at 
once — it leaves the unfortunate brute 
without a hope of novelty, and after one 
sensation, robs his career of that spectac- 
ular element without which no human 
being can endure to be either moral or 
immoral. I heard Clement say the other 
evening that a scandal that only involved 
Sir Valentine was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, not a scandal, because of the 
regularity of his manner of living.” 

«But my news concerns his dying.” 

“Indeed! ‘That is certainly more 
interesting.” 

“The honorable member of course 
refers to the impending dissolution of the 
earthly tenement of Sir Valentine Hazel- 
tine and the consequent settlement of 
the differences between himself and the 
will, which has been so long and so 
deplorably the pawn of the flesh,” ex- 
plained the philosophic chef, somewhat 
radiantly, with a comfortable feeling that 
he had a topic upon which the intelligent 
audience could stand a monologue. He 
was like all of his kind in one thing: he 
objected to allowing the superficial aspect 
of a thing to find acceptance, when its 
wonders could be unfolded in a cloud of 
impressive verbiage. “Sir Valentine 
died seven years ago. But —”’ 

“Six,”’ said the shade of the news- 
paper editor, sententiously. 

‘¢ Six what?” 

“Six years ago,” repeated the other 
quietly, who somewhat enjoyed his mas- 
ter’s reputation for a marvellous acquaint- 
ance with London skeletons, and who 
was sometimes even suspected of rivalling 
the philosophic chef in omniscience. 
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The philosophic chef coughed down a 
lump of original sin, which somehow or 
other penetrated his consciousness, before 
he could reply. Then he said frigidly : 
“Please refrain from introducing the 
rag-bag knowledge of those beasts’ news- 
paper offices into our gatherings here. 
Dates in eternity are without significance, 
and our dear brother is awaiting our con- 
gratulations upon his chance of crossing 
the river. In such a moment he cannot 
remember the duration of his sufferings, 
even if there could be any correspondence 
between the spiritual life and almanacs. 
Sir Valentine zs dead, and our friend has 
just announced the possibly imminent 
doom of the vicious powers that have 
usurped his proper influence and blighted 
his philanthropic designs for the ameliora- 
tion of the ills of ghostkind and mankind.” 

“ But surely your philosophy does not 
include philanthropy ?” 

“It certainly does not the _philan- 
thropy of giving, which, to deepen some 
men’s manhood, makes others less than 
men. ‘The philanthropy that animated 
our friend was that which would waken 
men’s souls to the reality of those things 
that they are pleased to put away as 
illusions. ‘There is no love in giving 
anything in a world which is only loaned 
to all mankind. Our friend,” indicating 
the ghost of the newspaper editor, 
“appears to have become involved in 
some of the casuistry of his environment, 
and does not clearly understand that love 
cannot give, although one must in justice 
admit that he has an inkling of the 
iniquity of the so-called philanthropy. 
It will no doubt be an exquisite pleasure 
hereafter for him to return to his master 
the gifts he has lavished on his victims, 
and watch him weigh gifts against 
souls.” 

The ghost of the journalist winced at 
the reproach. He had once possessed 
his master with a desire to sing the music 
that is in the mad turmoil of the maddest 
haunts of men. The editor, however, 


was an epicure, and although he made a 
brave fight for a time, and lived upon 
bread and water, an unexpected invitation 
to dinner at the house of a rich man, 
and a dish of venison, of which he was 
violently fond, changed his resolution 
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and wrecked his poetic ambition. 
Henceforth he was devoted to the 
delights of the table. And if that were 
not enough to break his purpose, he had 
married early, and his wife had presented 
him with seven children, who had all in- 


herited his epicurean tastes, supple 
mented with a _ wolfish capacity for 
quantity. Besides, he had a social posi- 


tion to maintain. He was a member of 
all the fashionable clubs, was a welcome 
guest at the table of the Marquis of 
Murren (his wife was always left at home 
to attend to her offspring, and in society 
was a merely mythical person), and 
although of humble birth, he had attained 
to the distinction of a gouty tendency, 
that colored his political opinions and 
quite precluded any poetical flights. 
His ghost was only in the circle in which 
we make his acquaintance, on probation 
(for all ghosts are not eligible for such 
honor, there being spiritual degrees in 
ghostdom as well as out of it), being 
subject occasionally to serious relapses 
from the necessary state of dissatisfaction, 
during which he surrendered his ideal 
scales and his ghostly probity, and 
leagued with the mind and the senses of 
the depraved editor, participated some- 
what in that miserable creature’s savage 
delight in the abuse of the critical office. 
Of course his remorse was fearful; 
but he often weighed the remorse before 
plunging into a course of spiritual corrup 
tion, and sometimes, when the attack 
was not too severe, he enjoyed his re- 
pentance as keenly as he had the ex: 
cesses that had made it necessary. The 
public reproof of the ghost of the phil- 
osophic chef, however, was certainly 
galling, and for the hundredth part of a 
second he wished in the inmost recesses 
of his ideal consciousness that the chef 
had been educated and had _ published 
his ghost’s philosophy. 

“Sir Valentine was sober last night.” 

A silence fell upon the gathering, 
which was broken at length by the ghost 
of the journalist, who summoned up 
courage enough to say, ‘What would 
Clement not give for that piece of 
news !”’ 

The ghost of a condemned parricide, 
who had fallen into a sweet sleep after a 
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night of violent paroxysms of fear and 
rage, remarked placidly: “It seems to 
me that you fail to appreciate the poetry 
of the poor brute’s condition; this was 
in all probability one of the bitterest 
moments of his life. When a man has 
lived long in the delusion that he has 
abolished thought, it is a tragic experi- 
ence to awaken and think. Some men 
try to put a bottle between them and the 
mystery of life; others, equally fatuous, 
write lies, reducing it all to a mere 
matter of a bank account, or the lack of 
one, dining, etiquette, repartee, and 
social shibboleths ; but we know the only 
escape from haunting shapes in this 
world and in the next is through love, un- 
calculating, entire, divine love.” 

“You are quite correct, but you are 
too serious for the occasion. ‘The cynic, 
however, loves as well your apparently 
more charitable spirit, or he would not 
consider the deficiencies of mankind 
worthy of reproach. If he was lacking 
in ideals, he would be satisfied with their 
substitutes.” 

“‘T hope none of the members present 
are reformers,” said a plaintive voice. 
It belonged to the ghost of a violent 
demagogue, who had just been sub- 
sidized with a fat magistracy by the 
government of the day, and had, at 
length, fallen asleep, after spending the 
whole night in discussing his new coat of 
arms with his admiring spouse. 

There was a general guffaw at this 
sally. The ghosts of reformers were in 
force at the “Cock,” probably because of 
its proximity to the offices of the journals, 
and among them were some of the most 
thoroughly dissatisfied members in the 
society. 

“ But tell us the story,’’ said a ghost, 
who had been hitherto modestly silent, 
having only sought and been admitted to 
the privileges of the club at this meeting, 
but whose tone betrayed something like 
anxiety; it was certainly a deeper note 
than that of curiosity. 

“The story? I thought only its con- 
clusion could interest the members, and 
I gave the clew to it when I said that 
Sir Valentine was sober last night.” 

“It’s the old story?” 

“Oh, well, I don’t believe that, for if 
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Sir Valentine was sober he was capable 
of such tenderness, nobility, and self-for- 
getfulness as would make the story worth 
hearing. I should be wronging our 
friend,” indicating Sir Valentine’s ghost, 
“if I thought differently.” 

Sir Valentine’s ghost, who of course 
represented these usually frustrated quali- 
ties in him, murmured his thanks, and 
if he had not existed solely in the uni- 
versal consciousness, he would have 
blushed freely. He was about to make 
an appropriate reply, when the ghost 
of the philosophic chef interrupted with 
a scornful grunt : — 

“Of course it is the old story, and the 
only doubtful thing about it is Sir Valen- 
tine’s sobriety. Three bottles of wine in 
one man calls two bottles of wine in an- 
other a rascal, or insists that a certain 
woman is not much better, and the two 
bottles of wine has left sufficient recol- 
lection of sobriety to arouse resentment 
and bring about blows and a challenge. 
All these affairs are traceable to the wine 
cellar, and they are due either to a squab- 
ble over a shuffle of the cards, or a 
woman.” 

“You have extraordinary penetration. 
When did you hear of the duel?” 

“ Oh, everybody is talking of it already. 
It has even reached the kitchen there. 
The under-cook and the scullion were 
discussing Sir Valentine’s chances.” 

“©Oh, the shame of it!” 

“They were of the opinion that if both 
the principals were drunk, Sir Valentine’s 
chances of escape were better, for other- 
wise, McManus will awake with nerves 
of steel, and, well — Sir Valentine is a poor 
hand with the pistols. I think we can 
congratulate you,” turning to Sir Valen- 
tine’s ghost. 

“Yes, but Sir Valentine was surely 
sober, I know, for he suffered horribly 
before he fell asleep worn out with his 
vigils. He sat up until late in the fore- 
noon writing letters, and I entertained 
him for the first time for months. It was 
the first time his engagements had per- 
mitted him to be at home to me.” 

“ He knew you?” 

“ Oh, yes, indeed! They never for- 
get us, however much they may disclaim 
the relation. There were bitter tears on 
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his letters. One in particular, I remem- 
ber, cost him great suffering, and it was 
the shortest one of them all.” 

“ And you felt it, too?” asked the new 
member. 

“1 did.” 

“That is the finest thing I have heard 
said at this meeting.” 

The philosophic ghost grunted huffily 
to hide the rising tide of emotion in him. 
He, too, had memories, — memories of ill- 
spelled letters, which were born in mo- 
ments of absolutely divine feeling. 

“If love were more common, our lot 
would be tolerable. In one hour I 
learned not to despise my association 
here. We had never been in such close 
communion before. The poor wretch 
was filled with remorse. He was torn 
suddenly from his brute instincts, and 
realizing his degradation, was shamed for 
once of his shame of me.” 

“It is one of the terrible facts of this 
mad world that men’s minds are so 
warped that they are ashamed of us.” 

“Yes, with all their pride of brute 
force, and their inherent sense of superi- 
ority over the rest of creation, men are 
horribly afraid of appearing to one an- 
other in their divinity of manhood. They 
are strange creatures, with their devotion 
to extraordinary logic, their lives of sel- 
fishness cheated by self, and their almost 
universal surrender of their true selves for 
a few foolish toys.” 

“ All this is interesting,” said the new 
member, “ but in the face of the possibil- 
ity of the withdrawal of our friend at any 


moment, is it not irrelevant? We-have 
not heard the story yet!” 
“There is not much to tell. Sir Val- 


entine was sober — he has been sober for 
a week — and that was the beginning of 
it. McManus was also sober, and — ” 

“ That is the devil of it for Hazeltine,”’ 
interrupted the ghost of the newspaper 
editor. 

The ghost of the condemned parricide 
laughed, and said amiably, “ Perhaps we 
shall meet at the gates of gloom.” 

“ Delighted to have your company, | 
am sure,” was the polite response. 

“As our friend, the philosopher, says, 
it is the old story, although in this case | 
confess Hazeltine’s love was sane enough 
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to have attracted the ridicule of his 
friends, and to have involved me. It 
was the ground of our reconciliation, for 
she was a pure, beautiful soul, and unless 
she quickly follows us I shall be incon- 
solable in the next world.” 

“Then you, too, are in love! The 
trouble in this case was a woman with a 
soul.” 

“ Certainly, she is one of the women 
who keep poetry in the world ; but, alas! 
1 do not think her pure soul could love 
Sir Valentine, for how could she guess 
that a man of his life had a soul? He 
was tongue-tied before her sweetness and 
purity, and I dared not put eloquence 
into the mouth of such corruption.” 

“Oh! had you dared!” said the new 
member, dreamily. “Oh, could you but 
look into that kindred soul and see —” 

“T once had such illusions, but, my 
dear friend, women have no souls,” re- 
marked the philosophic chef, a little bit- 
terly. ‘They exist, 1 am compelled to 
say, aS appetites; and men who know 
their own souls will never fall out about 
their appetites.” 

“T think there are some women who 
are more worth quarrelling about than all 
the quibbles of philosophy,” said the new 
member boldly. 

“Indeed,” replied the ghost of the 
chef with a sneer, his philosophy for once 
giving way to the strain of some painful 
reminiscence, and, perhaps, to a touch of 
spite, — “indeed ; and if it were not for 
philosophy, do you imagine, sir, that there 
would be a single soul willing to stand the 
coarse buffetings of the world and shed its 
almo&t solitary light in the appalling dark- 
ness of dead or imprisoned souls? It is 
philosophy, and philosophy alone, which 
has seduced the minds of a few of the 
brutes, and given opportunities to some 
of the hero souls who have kept the sun 
in God’s heaven, and whom our friend 
will, we trust, so shortly meet. It is but 
one of the witcheries of the senses that 
makes us endow women with souls. We 
cheat ourselves with our highest as with 
our lowest desires. I have known many 
women, but —”’ 

“But you have been very unlucky.” 

“One would think you had been deeply 
involved with your master’s senses, and 
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were scarcely a fit associate for the mem- 
bers of this club.” 

“T confess it. But I ask, is not that 
the one possibility which lends dignity 
and beauty to the machinery of the 
senses? If we do not dominate the ma- 
chinery, it will dominate us. To rule is 
our mission on earth, and in the attrac- 
tion of man for woman and woman for 
man we find our most frequent opportu- 
nity of introducing men and women to 
gods and goddesses. It seems we have 
been so often defrauded of our high privi- 
leges, that we begin to distrust and despise 
our own leadership, and, tainted with the 
imbecility of the generality of our poor 
brutes, are actually incredulous of the rare 
exceptions, and laugh ourselves into the 
prevailing fashion. I should like to ask 
you, have you never been in a similar 
position? If not, whence your philoso- 
phy? Ifso, why such philosophy?” 

A suppressed titter convulsed the 
circle, and if the philosophic ghost of 
the chef had been furnished with the 
necessary mechanism, he would undoubt- 
edly have turned livid with philosophic 
scorn. 

“Your reputation is evidently not un- 
familiar to our new member,” remarked 
the ghost of the journalist maliciously. 

“T did not intend to be offensive, and 
I can assure the honorable assembly that 
I come with no prejudices, for I am not 
acquainted with the honorable member’s 
reputation,” said the new ghost inno- 
cently, in an apologetic tone. 

The philosopher ignored both the 
thrust and the apology, and contented 
nimself with addressing the assembly and 
leaving his opponents to its inexorable 
logic. 

“We know one thing for certain, and 
that is the ghost of no woman has ever 
attempted to enter into the privileges of 
communion in this club.” 

“The souls of women are content with 
love, and when the objects of their love 
are unworthy, they become spendthrifts, 
and borrow happiness at enormous inter- 
est. But although their love absorbs 
and destroys their hopes and regrets, 
beneficent nature seldom forces them 
into absolutely spiritual bankruptcy. 
Thus we do not find them here.” 
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“But who is this McManus of whom 
you speak ?”’ 

“Is it possible that you have not heard 
of McManus? He has released more 
members of this society than any other 
agency in London; for you know, in a 
way, we belong to his set. He is the 
great McManus, the invincible master of 
the sword and pistol, and Sir Valentine 

‘will never see another sunrise.” 

A terrible cry startled the group, fol- 
lowed immediately by faint wailing fare- 
wells, and then, as these died away, a 
great silence fell upon the ghosts. The 
new member had gone. 

“Tt was the soul of Mary Lorillard. 
The night falls, and sorrow multiplies 
sorrow.” 

There was no comment made. In a 
tragedy club congratulations are admis- 
sible, but condolence would be an im- 
pertinence. 

All at once there was a sound of es- 
caping steam in the kitchen in the rear, 
and cries of “Joseph! Joseph! ‘The 
stew is boiling over.’ In a flash the 
philosophic ghost was gone. The Hon. 
Mr. Justice Flitty was half awakened by 
the sudden cessation of the buzz of the 
counsel’s argument, and began to yawn, 
and his ghost hastily explained that, as 


he might be going to give a decision, he 
would have to hurry away. ‘Then he, 
too, disappeared; and the others soon 


followed his example. 
* 


* * * * 


At noon Sir Valentine turned in his 
bed, and a gleam of sunshine, that had 
struggled through the Venetian blinds, 
fell across his face. All the lines of 
dissipation seemed to have vanished, 
and it was radiant with a smile. 

‘‘ She loves me,” he murmured, — “she 
loves me! but no, I have been dream- 
ing, only dreaming. If she had but loved 
me — if she could but love me! It is 
true, she loves me, she loves me, I know 
it— I feel it! Now I shall begin to 
live —” 

A figure glided into the room, and 
said in a low voice, “The carriage is 
waiting, sir.” 

“Ah yes, I forgot,” steadily, but in a 
low voice. ‘ Be sure and remember the 
pistols, Peter, and deliver the letters as | 
directed.” Then, as the door closed 
again, he sank slowly back, and mur- 
mured to himself, “Ah yes, I forgot. 
But still she loves me; I am sure she 
loves me, and — and — ” 

He burst into tears, and buried his 
face among the pillows. 





THE BRIDE. 


By Mary H. Leonard. 


To childhood’s nursery, 


turned away from flower, and gift, and kiss, 


And low reclined upon her infant bed ; 

E’en while her cup o’erflowed with life’s best bliss, 
A silent tear she shed 
For her lost liberty. 
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JOHN BALLANTYNE, AMERICAN. 


By Helen Campbell. 


XV. — Continued. 


SUDDEN change of expression in 
A Ballantyne’s face, a flash gone as 

soon as perceived ; but Ashton had 
caught it, and turned away, with inward 
wonder as to what might be involved ; nor 
did it lessen as the days wenton. So the 
West yielded such quota as time allowed, 
and at last they faced East again, with 
Boston as the end of the journey; and 
Ashton, as they left the station, stretched 
his arms to the gilded dome of the State 
House, as if he would embrace it and all 
Boston at once. 

“Heaven be praised for its substan 
tiality!”’ he said. ‘ We have dealt with 
clapboards and paper sidings, till I had 
forgotten that the permanent could be. 
It’s a great country.” 

“If you would be content with any- 
thing so anti-modern as Pinckney Street,” 
Mrs. LeBaron said, after their first greet- 
ings were over; “the people who took 
Marion’s house have signified that they 
will give you the second floor. ‘There 
have been some reverses, and they want 
to get just the right kind of lodger. 
Then, if you find nothing better, you can 
come here for meals, for it is hardly a 
stone’s throw away, and in that way I 
shall have something of you, unless, in- 
deed, you are off again at once.” 

“No, I have come home for refresh- 
ment, and the rest must wait a little,” 
Ballantyne answered, looking about with 
full conviction that here was, thus far, 
the one spot that best deserved the name 
of home. 

“Can these rooms be had at once?” 
he asked. 

“This hour, if you like.” 

“Then I will see that instant posses- 
sion is taken,” he said, with inward de- 
light that he was thus to have some part 
in life that had been Marion’s ; and within 
an hour he had fulfilled his word, and 
till dinner busied himself with a more 
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thorough unpacking than he had known 
since his arrival. Here should be head- 
quarters for all further stay, and he 
fancied Marion’s amazement if she could 
look in upon his appropriation of what, 
he was told, had been her own room and 
her father’s. 

“We took it just as it stood,” said the 
severe and rigid matron, who showed the 
rooms. ‘They packed up books and 
light things I didn’t want to be responsi- 
ble for, but they left all the rest just as 
old Lawyer Gardiner had it from the be- 
ginning. It’s all solid mahogany and 
rosewood, the whole house, and they say 
Mr. Lacy never altered a thing. I’m 
not one to change myself, but if you feel 
to move things round, of course you 
can.” 

“] want no change,” Ballantyne said, 
“it satisfies me as it is’’; and the re- 
lieved look on Mrs. Cutter’s face showed 
what apprehension had been in her mind. 
He sat quietly for a few minutes when 
she had gone down, looking at one and 
another article and fancying the little 
Marion as she moved among them. She 
would know that he was here, for his 
letters to Miss Ryde were minute in 
detail, though in none of them had he 
allowed discouragement or weariness to 
come uppermost. To feel either on such 
ground as this was an insult to all that 
made it sacred. Here, at least, real life 
would be found; and he went round to 
dinner with a look of something very 
near happiness in his face. 

Mischief was in Miss Howard’s eyes 
as she watched his surprised reception of 
the little pile of notes that had accumu- 
lated on Mrs. LeBaron’s table, and her 
own eyes danced as she handed them to 
him. 

“ «Strictly private séance at Nabula 
Hall. ‘The distinguished Christian 
Scientist, Dr. Alonzo Twitchell, requests,’ 








etc. ‘Slight contribution to further the 
mission of the Mothers anti-Military 
Association.’ ‘ Browning Tea’ at Miss 
Octavia Bostwick’s, and dinners galore,” 
she said seriously. “As an old Bos- 
tonian and an old more or less newspaper 
woman, by proxy at least, I know these 
writings and what awaits you.” 

“« But how has any one known the time 
, of my appearing? and why do they ask 

me?” 

“Pure divination. The end of one 
craze draweth near. Boston feels this, 
but knows also that if one is exhausted 
another evolves as by magic. Not once 
since the days of Anne Hutchinson and 
her afternoon readings and expoundings 
to colonial dames in search of excite- 
ment has life failed to offer an opportunity. 
The mere mention of your name was 
enough. Don’t look at me in that way. 
Mrs. Barstow is responsible. She has 
besieged me for a month to know the 
date of your return.”’ 

“That sets the seal, you know,” said 
Ashton. “Not that you needed it, but 
what she sanctions cannot be questioned ; 
and even when the first fervor is over, 
you are let down easily into a permanent 
niche as it were.” 

“I hope your predecessor realizes this, 
and will not take his displacement too 
hard,” said Brownson with a cynical 
smile. 

“ We will wait to see how efficiently or 
otherwise I fill the required réd/e,” Bal- 
lantyne answered, his look of annoyance 
giving way to amusement. “Tell me his, 
and I may be better able to live up to 
the present expectation.” 

Simon had struck the Burmese gong, 
and he paused, as they all did, to listen 
with delight to the sweet, slow, dying fall 
of the pure note, lingering on the stairs 
for the last vibrations. 

“It would calm the maddest Repub- 
lican of the whole mad brood to-day,” 
said Ashton. “I have just come from a 
report of their doings.” 

“Consider them soothed into silence,” 
said Margaret Howard promptly. “I 
want to tell Mr. Ballantyne about his 
predecessor. He is a New-Yorker, 
which is the miraculous thing about it, 
for Boston usually prefers even Kalamazoo. 
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Perhaps his having been born abroad is 
regarded as atonement. He is a young 
sculptor, or sculptor to be, for I believe 
his talent is only potential as yet. He is 
handsome asa Greek god, and irresistible 
as one of Ouida’s guardsmen. His voice 
is divine. That and his beauty have 
captured every maiden in the town, from 
our most ancient and honorable, an en- 
thusiast of eighty-five, down to the present 
narrator and victim of his charms.” 

“ He’s a conceited cad,” struck in 
Brownson, with unusual fire, and a dark 
look at Margaret. 

“| beg your pardon. I have studied 
him, and he is nothing of the sort,’ she 
returned promptly. “ He is accustomed 
to adoration and so takes it in rather 
large doses, but still with perfect calm- 
ness. His reading is delicious, idyllic, 
Elysian. Pan and his pipes are no- 
where.” 

“ Hear, hear!” cried Ralph, who had 
grinned wickedly, as Ashton looked in- 
quiringly at him. “ They all go on that 
way, Brownson. I have been in daily 
expectation of seeing a procession, with 
wreaths of parsley and bay and banners 
and silver trumpets, escorting him to the 
dome of the State House and crowning 
him before all Boston.” 

“ And he would submit with that indo- 
lent, gracious sweetness, and just a sus- 
picion of scorn below,” said Margaret. 

“Scorn!” repeated Mrs. LeBaron ; 
“what can you mean, child? Well-dis- 
guised but omnivorous greediness I call 
it. Till he stops reading poetry to an 
army of crazy women, and goes to work, 
I have no faith in him. You see what 
you have to live up to, John.” 

“Now Heaven forbid!” Ballantyne 
said with genuine consternation. “I 
retire to the desert. The thought even 
of appearing in public with such com- 
parison hanging over one is benumbing. 
I devote myself to Louisburg Square. 
Beyond that I will not be dragged, unless 
perhaps to a Browning tea. ‘That has a 
mysterious sound. What does one do?” 

“We go in character,” said Ralph 
Howard. ‘* Red cotton nightcaps,’ etc. 
Learn our lines and play up to them. 
‘Sordello,’ for example, and trivialities of 
that nature, that fit in between the cups 
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of tea and macaroons, I recommend that 
for your consideration. What Boston de- 
mands, you see, is the incomprehensible. 
She understands nothing less. She will 
have it, and we must admit she gets it. I 
regard this winter as the culminating 
triumph of the uttered unutterable, the 
possed impossible, the scruted inscruta- 
ble.” 

“ You are a profane trifler,” said Ash- 
ton, “and incapable of reverence for any- 
thing that is or is to be.” 

“ Wait,” said Ralph, with a look toward 
Ballantyne, which missed its mark, for 
Mrs. LeBaron had asked a question that 
opened up a discussion as to differences 
between East and West, prolonged after 
they had left the table, and laid aside for 
resumption when they separated. 

Within a fortnight the prophecy had 
fulfilled itself, and Ballantyne found him- 
self the fashion. A dinner at Mrs. Bar- 
stow’s, which, notwithstanding a certain 
inward irritation as he thought of her, 
proved enjoyable and interesting, the six 
well-chosen guests all combining to make 
it so, was the prelude. ‘Tom Barstow, so 
English that he had even mastered the 
monocle and its stony glare, and per- 
fected his languid tolerance of life in 
general, to its extremest expression of 
bored endurance, devoted himself, if so 
strong a word might be permitted, as a 
summary of his action. A little surprised 
at Ballantyne’s pronounced indifference, 
he held it as another evidence of good 
form and the possibilities of attainment 
for any Bostoner sufficiently well born 
and sufficiently equipped with what even 
Boston adds as the necessary setting for 
birth, —a fortune large enough to adorn 
it at will. 

‘Bonnets ten deep around him,” Mar- 
garet Howard reported in private to Mrs. 
LeBaron, on her return from the Brown- 
ing tea. “ Young Norton and his voice 
are permanently in the background. 
Poor Norton!” 

“He was a boy, and this is a man,” 
Mrs. Le Baron answered. “ You will not 
spoil John, whatever you do.” 

“« Don’t be too certain,’ Margaret said ; 
“though they shall not if I can help it. 
I think, however, that he needs taking 
down. He has a certain superb way with 


him as the bonnets kotow, as if homage 
did not come amiss.” 

Certainly in this quiet corner, which 
he saw far less than he wished, there was 
little fear that he would suffer for lack of 
criticism. He had fallen into thorough 
intimacy with the group, and Margaret 
and especially Ashton let no opportunity 
slip for jeering at the present enthusiasm 
and the downfall to come. Brownson 
joined them, but with more reserve, fear- 
ful always that Margaret, who slighted him 
perversely, would be genuinely entangled 
in the meshes of this universal net. ‘The 
discipline was not bad for him. The 
prize he sought proved even better worth 
winning than his first leaning toward it 
had indicated, and he was fast becoming 
what Ralph had sworn he was too lost in 
himself ever to be, — an ardent and de- 
termined lover, yet more and more dis- 
trustful of his worthiness to win. 

Ballantyne in the mean time was making 
his own inward election. He heard a 
vast amount of brilliant and sparkling 
talk. The most charming of London 
drawing-rooms could hardly offer a range 
more varied or more skilfully handled. 
A certain rigidity, an unsmiling, almost 
solemn performance of necessary forms, 
he found the characteristic of many, and 
he missed a quiet simplicity of speech and 
manner that belongs to the best type of 
Englishwoman. But the keen humor 
which delighted him, coming out from the 
most unexpected ground, was absolutely 
American, and the one refreshing element 
in seas of Philistinism. 

For Philistinism was rampant, from the 
Cambridge professor with his solemn 
mannerisms, down through the whole 
warp and woof of the society which he 
adorned. Now and then Ballantyne en- 
countered a simple, direct, natural soul, 
and caught eagerly at such chance of re- 
freshment; but for the most part, they 
were astray members of the general 
scheme, and fled from it in dismay as its 
real nature dawned upon them. An 
artist or two, serenely holding to ideals ; 
here and there a literary man who went 
his own way unmoved by any traditions 
as to what Boston expected of him, — these 
meant the real life, untouched by caprices 
and fads and sudden crazes. 








Each and all of these came freely to 
the quiet drawing-room in the old square, 
a little distrustful at first of this latest 
Boston epidemic, but accepting him 
shortly on his own merits, and in turn 
telling him of one and another whom it 
would mean something to know. ‘These 
were real people; and life with such would 
be possible and full of. meaning. If 
Marion had known them, she might have 
come to different conclusions ; yet what 
a small percentage they represented, what 
an infinitesimal leaven for this mass that 
weighed upon and oppressed him ! 

“T had to weed and sift when Dunbar 
died, and the need of earning arose,” 
Mrs. LeBaron had told him, after a little 
summary of what he was likely to meet in 
her house. “ Before that I drifted, and 
went about a good deal, though I enter- 
tained much more at home. Dunbar’s 
interests were so wide, that I think the 
best of everything gravitated naturally to 
him. Now I am grateful for all that 
remains.” 

May had halfended. A hint of summer 
came now and then in the air. Already 
Ballantyne had had invitations innumer- 
able for seashore and mountain and the 
sacred recesses of Berkshire hills, and had 
waived them all with the reply that his 
plans were altogether uncertain. New 
York must be seen before the summer 
exodus began, but he thought reluctantly 
of the necessity for change. He had 
lately met a shy Harvard professor, refus- 
ing any general society, and absorbed in 
his psychological studies, a man of child- 
like simplicity yet deepest wisdom, inter- 
course with whom was a delight, and who 
seemed in turn no less attracted. What- 
ever New York had to offer could not 
weigh against the certainties opening 
here ; but he was pledged by his letter to 
certain society claims which must be met, 
and he had not forgotten his half-unwilling 
promise to Percival. 

“The tail of the comet has not dwin- 
dled ; its splendor is still as dazzling,” 
Ashton said at dinner the day on which 
Ballantyne had said to himself that for a 
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time all this must end. ‘“ But I warned 
you fairly, and already there are dim in- 
dication of another to come.” 

‘Impossible !’’? Mrs. LeBaron said in 
mock dismay. 

“Only a spark as it were; an English 
spark, for they have lost relish for the 
American order. A young Percival they 
say, in the ethical line, it appears, and 
crying like a young John in the desert for 
a reform of everything. Beautiful as Del 
Sarto’s St. John, they say, and unworldly 
as an infant of days.” 

“Ts he here or on the way?” asked 
Ballantyne in some wonder. 

“To come. He was here last month. 
it seems, with a man who has had his 
run in Boston also, —a great linguist and 
up in Greek art. He has been giving 
some lectures at a small college not far 
away, and this Percival bowled the town 
over, I am told, with something of his 
own, ‘Tendencies of English Society,’ 
or something of that nature. A Boston 
prophet heard him, and has brought back 
the tidings, and now there isconference as 
to getting hold of him next fall. The king 
isdead! Long live the king! You know 
him?”—as something in Ballantyne’s 
look struck him. 

“A little, yes. We crossed together. 
I congratulate Boston on its discern- 
ment,” he said with a smile ; and Ashton, 
obeying the momentary glance from Mrs. 
LeBaron, turned the talk in another 
direction. 

“Shall you give up your rooms?” she 
asked, as Ballantyne lingered for a little 
before leaving her to a bit of work which 
had compelled the renouncing of their 
evening together. 

“NotI. This is home,” he said with 
quick decision. A look of thorough 
relief was on her face, but there was 
no time for the explanation he had more 
than once meant to ask. Evidently, 
the thought connected with Morris 
troubled her ; but as she had not spoken, 
perhaps she preferred silence, and he still 
delayed question, uncertain how to inter- 
pret it. 


(To be continued.) 
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A JUNE OF LONG AGO. 


By Caroline Leshe Field. 


old house. Onrising ground, a little 

aside from the travelled road; —not 
so much travelled nowadays, — it is ap- 
proached by a curving way of its own, 
which, leaving the highway at the foot of 
a little slope, crosses the brook by a flat 
board bridge, and mounting rather ab- 
ruptly to the door of the ancient mansion, 
completes almost its half-circle before 
losing itself once more in what was _for- 
merly the stage route to Rocky River. 

The old house has had its day, and is 
dying. ‘To see it at its best one should 
visit it when the year is dying’ and when 
the grass about its rambling range of 
building lies sere and yellow; when the 
reluctant leaves are dropping, one by 
one, in red and golden patches upon the 
surface of the little stream, or falling in 
sudden showers upon the moss-grown 
roofs ; when the cows, having little to eat, 
have the more desire to watch and won- 
der at you, and the very geese quack and 
paddle sedately, as though they feel the 
time to be short and scarcely worth im- 
proving. ‘The long verandas are broken 
and dilapidated now, and the neglected 
creepers go wherever they please, and 
shed their scarlet leaves in unswept drifts 
all over turfand doorstone. Once it was 
not so. Once, with rattle of wheels and 
cracking of whips and clatter of many 
hoofs, the big four-horse stages whirled 
past the old house twice a day, whirled 
up often to its hospitable door; and 
there were great gray smoke-wreaths 
pouring from its wide chimneys, and 
roaring fires upon its generous hearth- 
stones, and savory whiffs escaping from 
bountiful cupboards and kettles to whet 
the appetites of hungry travellers, who 
always found a royal welcome at Squire 
Huggins’s, which made them fain to stay 
and loath to go. 

There were other things which made 
them fain to stay. Gilbury, lying by the 
sea, rich in woodland and meadow, was a 
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* the old town of Gilbury stands an 


place that tempted to tarrying. Up her 
winding river, in early spring, came the 
finest shad ; every little stream that be- 
ribboned her soft, green surface was rich 
in trout and pickerel; while through the 
late summer and early autumn the ear 
was haunted by the quail’s unsatisfied 
note, and one could scarce set foot among 


the underbrush without starting up a 
whirring partridge. ‘There was little 


choice as to season in those days: the 
old house was always at its best. Yet 
its best was never more enticing than on 
the fair May afternoon which ushers in 
my story. It was the last day of the 
month, and the last part of the day, 
almost sundown ; the trees were casting 
their last long shadows toward each other 
across the young grass, reaching out to 
one another, it almost seemed, for sympa- 
thy, as night drew slowly on and the glad, 
warm day was over. The little pool be- 
low the house, overhung by one great 
willow-tree, lay in utter shadow ; ‘and the 
geese, remote ancestors perhaps of those 
we see to-day, were beating their stately 
retreat up-hill, led by one sedate old 
gander. But on the willow itself, on the 
roofs and chimneys of the house, and 
over the distant woodlands, misty with 
the tender greens and reds and olives of 
a New England spring, lay such a golden 
light as might have crowned the first fair 
green of Eden when that glad young sun 
sank in the west, and forth upon a world 
which waited for its master first shone the 
evening star. 

Just here, however, my simile must be 
left, for in this case Adam arrived first. 
Before Venus could venture to assert her- 
self to Gilbury, before that lingering light 
had faded from the old willow, before the 
last waddling goose had safely rounded 
the corner of the house, there came a 
rushing, and rumbling, and swaying ; 
and down one slope to the bridge, and 
up the other to the house, flew the old 
yellow stage, like a belated bumblebee 








to the nest, with its gathered spoils of 
the day. ‘The slow goose, none the less 
startled that her fright was of almost 
nightly occurrence, spread both wings in 
rigid remonstrance and fled shrieking to 
the barn-yard, as the four strong horses 
fell back upon their haunches in obedi- 
ence to the checking reins, and Squire 
Jethro Huggins came bowing and smiling 
_to the threshold, to welcome his guests, — 
albeit with small notion as to whom they 
might prove to be. Relatives, friends, 
or friends’ friends, not one of them ever 
ventured to pass him by unvisited. 
Hospitality was almost a monomania with 
Squire Jethro. Well for the world if a 
few more of the same sort were set at 
large in it now! 

There was only one passenger to-night, 
—a young fellow whom the Squire had 
assuredly never laid eyes on before, and 
who, for aught he knew, might have been 
Adam. He was rather better dressed 
than Adam, however,— decidedly well 
dressed, in fact, in the picturesque fashion 
of the period ; and as he sprang lightly 
from the cumbrous vehicle, the driver 
handed down after him one of those 
bulky leathern hat-boxes in which our 
great-grandfathers were wont to transport 
their toilet requisites. Now our Squire 
was a bachelor. There was no Mrs. 
Jethro to look askance at possible adven- 
turers; no blooming daughters to be 
carefully shielded from the inroads of 
conscienceless strangers. The Squire 
risked little by his hospitality, and often 
gained a great deal. So, when this fine, 
frank fellow confronted him on his own 
doorstone, he was truly glad to see him ; 
grasped him by the hand like an old 
friend, and had him and his hat-box 
fairly inside the wide, oak-panelled hall 
before either of them recalled the fact 
that they were as yet strangers to each 
other. Then the new-comer laughed, 
an easy, contagious sort of laugh, and 
paused with one hand resting on the 
balustrade of the old stairway, up which, 
in his hospitable zeal, Squire Jethro would 
at once have led him. 

“You are a wondrous confiding man, 
Squire, and I would be the more careful 
not to impose upon your confidence. 
My father hath forewarned me what to 
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expect of you, yet I perceive that the 
half was not told. I am Richard Far- 
leigh’s son.” 

“The deuce youare !’’ cried the Squire, 
letting fall the hat-box from his right 
hand, and his silver snuff-box from his 
left, and devoting both to a renewed, 
still heartier greeting. “The deuce you 
are! Well, that doth but make it the 
more needful that I should get you 
up the stair and within my best chamber. 
I felt there was that about you which 
pleased me when first you leaped from 
the coach, and now I bethink me, ’twas 
poor Dick’s very spring. You had been 
welcome in any case ; but Dick Farleigh’s 
son, — bless you, boy, there’s naught in 
the house half good enough for you!” 

“You are far too good,” returned the 
young man; “were my father an arch- 
angel, I must needs stand upon mine own 
feet ; and as yet you know me not.” 

‘“ Why, lad, I like you the better for 
your words,” assented the Squire, regain- 
ing possession of the luggage and _ pro- 
ceeding upward. “ You were in pina- 
fores when last I saw you; you must 
tarry beneath my roof until I grow wonted 
to the coat and breeches. Father Time 
stealeth upon a man slyly; you remind 
me that five-and-twenty years have passed 
since I stood best man at Dick Farleigh’s 
wedding. Well, as I said, the house 
holds naught good enough for Dick’s son, 
if he be like his father; and if you can 
content yourself, for a time, with an old 
bachelor like me, I’ll do my best to con- 
vince you that Father Time hath not quite 
gotten the upper hand yet.” 

“7 am well convinced of that,” replied 
the young man heartily ; “and for content- 
ment, he must be a grumbler indeed who 
could find aught to desire in an apart- 
ment such as this.” He glanced admir- 
ingly upon the high carved wainscoting 
and chimney-piece, the deep-cushioned 
window-seats and the quaint furnishings, 
brought, many of them, from the mother 
country by the Squire’s grandparents. 

“ Ay, they be pleasant old chambers, 
I think myself. But a man’s bound to 
love the house he was born in. Come 
below stairs when you are ready, and I 
will show you a room which seemeth to 
me to leave little to be desired,—by a 
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bachelor, that is: ’tis scarce a lady’s 
room”; and, nodding and smiling, the 
Squire hastened to warn his housekeeper 
that there was one beneath his roof for 
whom her very best must be provided. 

But though Cousin Plenty Fuller made 
good her name by bringing forth from 
her treasures things new and old, that 
were enough to make one’s mouth water 
only to look at; and though the Squire 
himself led the way when tea was over to 
a room the like of which his guest had 
never seen before, with its rich, dark 
woodwork and queer corner cupboards, 
its book-lined walls and polished floor 
and vast old chimney-place with wooden 
settles surrounding the great logs which, 
even on this mild spring evening, blazed 
cheerily there, and threw their glow 
over the low raftered ceiling, —in spite of 
all this, I say, there was that in the min- 
giing of departing day with coming night, 
of golden sunset with silvery moonrise, 
of beauty and peace over the whole rich 
landscape, which drew both men outside ; 
and the two presently found themselves 
strolling along a narrow, winding lane, 
which Dick had already spied from his 
window, and which led back from the 
house to the nearest fringe of woodland. 
On either hand lay apple orchards in full 
beauty of bud and bloom ; the boughs fairly 
met above them in rosy, perfumed canopy ; 
below them, in the meadow by the 
brook, the early frogs were peeping ; the 
moon rose full behind them and sent 
their shadows wandering on ahead ; while 
the smoke from their evening pipes rose 
up in thin, gray curls to mingle its own 
fragrance with the delicate breath of the 
blossoms overhead. 

““Who lives in the large stone cottage, 
Squire, which I noticed from my chamber 
window, and which lies here to the right 
of us?” 

“Why, that is the parsonage, and the 
parson is a right genial man, and as keen 
at an argument as though he had been 
bred a lawyer, like yourself. Belike we 
may chance on some of the family in the 
lane, for they are as fond of these soft 
spring twilights as I am. Little Lettice, 
the parson’s daughter, hath lent her 
pretty face and cheery ways to brighten 
many a woodland tramp for me, so that 


we have grown to be boon companions ; 
for though but a child, she is as nimble of 
wit as of foot and— Whist! yonder 
she comes ; and whom hath she with her? 
Not Mistress Patience, I trust; for with 
her, despite her pious ways, I have but 
little patience myself. No, it is not Pa- 
tience ; ’tis a younger and a taller. It 
must be the parson’s niece from England, 
who was to arrive about this time. Let- 
tice tells me that she is a fair and lovely 
woman. Lose not thine heart, friend 
Dick!” 

“ Look to thine own, Squire! For the 
woman who once finds it will scarce be 
induced to yield it up again.” 

“ By my faith, lad,” laughed the Squire, 
“that same heart hath lain securely so 
long that I think it must be well hid from 
them all! Good even, Mistress Lettice ; 
thou hast shunned me overmuch these 
past three days, but I have caught thee 
at last! and to keep thee from running 
away again, I will make thee acquainted 
with my young friend Richard Farleigh, 
son of that same Dick Farleigh of whose 
pranks I have so often told thee for thy 
warning.” 

Mistress Lettice dropped a demure 
courtesy ; then she raised her pretty eyes, 
sparkling with mischief, to the Squire’s 
face. 

“And I, fair sir, will do as much for 
thee! ‘This is my cousin, Mistress Doro- 
thy Coxe, of whose virtues I have long 
since told thee for thy discouragement. 
Cousin Dolly, I make thee acquainted 
with our friend and neighbor, Squire 
Jethro Huggins.” 

The slender figure, which had dropped 
a few steps back, as unwilling to intrude, 
drew near, and bent, with gentle grace, 
before the bowing Squire. 

“My father will be ill-pleased,” said 
Lettice, “ if we suffer these two gentlemen 
to pass his door. He loves to worst the 
Squire in argument, and it behooves me 
to see to it that he be not balked of his 
opportunity! Do thou, therefore, Cousin 
Dolly, persuade Mr. Richard Farleigh 
that it were but ill to desert a friend in 
extremity.” As she spoke she slid one 
little hand within the Squire’s willing arm 
and marched him off in triumph, closely 
followed by the others; for Master Dick, 
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having caught one backward flash from 
those blue eyes, was nowise loath to risk 
the chance of another wound from the 
same bright weapons. The four unwound 
the lane’s last turn together, and brought 
up face to face with the parson, who, 
seated on the bench before the door, had 
been enjoying his pipe in no worse com- 
pany than that of the worshipful Mr. 
» George Herbert. The worn volume lay 
closed now on his knee, and his silver- 
bowed spectacles, pushed up out of the 
way, gleamed in the moonlight like 
Diana’s crescent above his powdered wig. 
Tall and stately and threescore and ten 
was Parson Dean; yet there was that in 
the flash of his eye and curl of his lip 
when he smiled upon the party which 
betrayed how honestly little Lettice had 
come by her merry witcheries. The bond 
between father and daughter was wondrous 
close, —an uncommon thing in those 
days, when fatherhood, both of God and 
man, was commonly looked upon as a 
relationship of power and dignity rather 
than of love and tenderness. But who 
could be dignified with little Lettice? In 
five minutes she had set the members of 
the party entirely at ease with themselves 
and one another; in five more she had 
set her father and the Squire at opposing 
points on some question of interest to 
them both, though her quick eyes were 
not slow in discovering that the Squire 
failed to enter into the discussion with 
his usual zest. More than once she 
caught his attention wandering to where 
Richard and Dorothy, a little withdrawn, 
had been left to entertain each other. 
How well they accomplished this may 
perhaps be gathered from the two bits of 
converse which took place when the 
Squire and his guest had said good night, 
and were retracing their steps along the 
moonlit lane. 

“Well, Dick, after this long evening 
thou hast surely come to some opinion on 
the matter, — what thinkest thou of her? 
Is she not, in sooth, a fair and lovely 
woman? ”’ 

The young man’s thoughts were else- 
where, apparently, for he came out of 
them with a start; but his answer was 
ready and earnest. 

“She is the sweetest maid I have seen 
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this many a day, and as bright as sweet.” 
Here Dick checked himself, recalling 
the Squire’s warning. But somehow the 
Squire himself seemed preoccupied, and 
his wistfulness presently found vent in a 
smothered sigh, which so startled him 
that he instantly roused himself and fell to 
pelting his guest with “quip, and jest, and 
merry anecdote,” until with the last laugh- 
ing word he fairly put his candlestick into 
his hand and hustled him off to bed. 

Meantime, in the white dimity-hung 
guest chamber at the parsonage, little 
Lettice, too, had somewhat to say. 

“And so your first day in Gilbury has 
ended, Cousin Dolly. And how liked you 
your handsome cavalier? ”’ 

“In sooth, Lettice dear, I can scarce 
tell you,” replied her cousin with a glance 
at the drooping lids and the small hand 
toying with the big silver snuffers. My 
great-aunt Coxe ever said that young 
folks should hear a great deal, and see a 
great deal, and say very little. If this 
be so, then hath Master Farleigh been 
marvellous well trained ; for his eyes lost 
not a look nor motion of a certain indiffer- 
ent little maid, and full sure am I that 
his ears must ache right smartly, since he 
never ceased to strain them after her 
least word. Of his mouth he made little 
use save to smile, when he had pricked up 
his ears to some purpose. He hath fine 
teeth, Lettice !” , 

“ Fine teeth, indeed !”’ echoed Lettice, 
half indignantly it seemed, though she 
laughed, too, and the rose tint deepened 
a little on hercheek. ‘ One could scarce 
say less than that of a Cheshire cat! But 
since teeth serve your turn, what think 
you of our Squire? He hath fine teeth, 
too, marvellous fine for so old a man, 
and even my critical cousin Dolly must 
allow that they are the least charm which 
his mouth offers.” 

Dorothy flushed a little now, and cast 
a quick look at her cousin; but Lettice 
was busy with the snuffers and a moth 
which had fluttered into the candle flame, 
and did not look up; so the flush faded 
and the answer came demurely. 

“Truly, he hath a tongue like that 
which David tells of. And my uncle’s is 
no whit behind. A rare man is thy 
father, little Lettice.” 
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“So rare that there is none like him,” 
replied Lettice, somewhat shortly: Her 
words were always few and strong when 
her father formed the subject. Now, 
having rescued the moth from his persist- 
ent effort at self-destruction, she bade 
her cousin good night and sought her 
own room. 

Next morning, bending over her bed of 
queen’s delights just coming into bloom, 
she heard hername spoken in well-known 
tones, and looking up beheld the hand- 
some head of Squire Jethro thrust be- 
tween the branches of the lilacs which 
bordered her little garden plot. 

“Mistress Lettice,” quoth he, when he 
had given her good morrow with that stately 
old-time courtesy inseparable from the 
man, and when she had shared her hand- 
ful of flowers with him in return, — “ Mis- 
tress Lettice, ’twere well, methinks, con- 
sidering all things, that thou and I should 
put our heads together.” 

“As we did last Twelfth-night in the 
game of blind-man’s-buff?”’ queried Let- 
tice, with a flash of her laughing eyes. 

“Nay, now,”’ replied the Squire re- 
proachfully, while his own eyes twinkled, 
“shouldst never recall painful things ; that 
was a sore point with me for long, as well 
thou knowest. An’ thou breakest young 
men’s hearts as cleverly as old men’s 
heads thou’lt be a dangerous creature to 
encounter ere long.’ And the Squire 
ruefully rubbed his curly sconce, as though 
it ached again at the remembrance. 

“And if thy head, Squire Jethro, be 
only half as hard as that heart which hath 
so successfully withstood all dangerous 
creatures, I trow my little pate could 
scarce have wrought much mischief!” 

“Ah, my dear, ’tis these same little 
pates which work all the mischief, both to 
heads and hearts; but, as thou sayest, 
thou’rt safe enough with a hard-hearted 
old fellow like myself”; and the Squire, 
having let himself in at the garden gate, 
seated himself on the garden bench and 
drew his little friend down beside him. 

“Here we are, you and I, with the 
heavy responsibility of entertainment 
resting on us. Were it not good econ- 
omy to lump responsibility for the time 
being? By way of a beginning, suppose 
we put up our dinner baskets and spend 
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this wondrous day at Huzzle-Guzzle 
Brook. What say you?” 

Lettice nodded approval of his plan 
with irrepressible pleasure flashing from 
her eyes. It duly appeared that the heads 
had been put together to some purpose, 
and that not only in the matter of Huzzle- 
Guzzle Brook, but of various other brooks 
and wildwood haunts. Over hill and dale, 
on foot or on horseback, from Monday 
morning till Friday night, during the next 
two weeks, Lettice and the Squire led 
the chase, and the others followed, noth- 
ing loath. Prim Mistress Patience, the 
parson’s sister-in-law, shook her pious head 
till the ribbons of the cap which she had 
been sedulously setting at their renegade 
neighbor for five long years rustled again 
in crisp disapproval. But it was in vain 
that she remonstrated with her niece, and 
even with the parson. 

“Nonsense, Patience,’’ he exclaimed 
at last, “the child is but a child, and 
summer-time and youth belong to each 
other. Let her alone.” 

Ten long, bright summer days, in whose 
genial atmosphere the wood flowers blos- 
somed and the plant of friendship opened 
its fragrant blooms amain; ten brief, 
sweet summer evenings when, gathered 
about the pleasant parsonage porch, or 
strolling up and down the broad box- 
bordered paths of the Squire’s garden, or 
wandering along the quiet lane, they would 
fight their battles o’er again for the par- 
son’s benefit, or he would take his turn 
at the entertainment, bringing forth ‘his 
rare stores of reading and experience! 
Then Dick would tell them of his home 
in the South, —of the broad, free living 
and easy hospitality of the old Virginia 
families ; and Dorothy would take them 
farther yet, to the mother country across 
the sea, to the deep lanes of Devon and 
the old manor-house garden where, the 
nightingales sang. 

“Tt is very fine, Mistress Dorothy,” at 
length said Dick, who seemed strangely 
silent and thoughtful, sitting beside her 
on the garden bench, while Lettice paced 
back and forth with the Squire, “and I, 
for one, could hearken all night, but that 
I see whither it needs must tend, and 
that we, in this new country, can find 
naught to offer you in place of the old.” 
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There was silence for a moment, and 

then Dorothy murmured something about 
the New World being passing fair, and how 
that after all people were more than 
places ; and then she caught Lettice by 
the hand and walked away, and Dick 
after them, and the Squire was left for 
the moment to the tender merices of 
Mistress Patience. 
_ Methinks,” said the latter softly, in 
that sinuous tone which always made the 
Squire squirm, — “ methinks, neighbor, 
your young friend hath good prospect of 
winning our dear Mistress Coxe to forget 
her Devon nightingales and content her- 
self with Virginia mocking-birds.” 

Then, the dew began to fall, and the 
garden grew chilly, and the second happy 
week was ended. 

Saturday was not a day for calls ; it was 
the forerunner of the day of rest, and 
was spent in Sabbath preparations. Let- 
tice and Dorothy remained within doors, 
the parson sought his study, and Dick 
and the Squire kept away. ‘The latter was 
by no means idle, however; indeed, he 
could not be idle and live. In these 
weeks of merrymaking the farm had been 
neglected, and the master’s eye was 
needed here, there, and everywhere ; there 
seemed a gravity in its kindliness which 
had not been there before, and the word 
of command, though as courteous as ever, 
came oftener unaccompanied by the 
cheery smile which was wont to drive it 
home. Dick, too, felt the change, though 
he could scarce complain of it, for the 
Squire’s hospitality became, if possible, 
kinder than before ; only whereas it had 
been jovial and spontaneous, it now 
seemed almost as if every word and act 
were prompted by another, offered for 
another’s sake. Dick marvelled, more 
than once, at what he believed to be the 
depth of Squire Jethro’s attachment to 
his father. 

So matters went on until the middle of 
the third week. On Monday the parson 
drove his daughter and Dorothy to Chat- 
ford to visit some distant relatives, leav- 
ing them to return by the coach on 
Wednesday. It was haying time, and the 
Squire was busy with his men and his 
teams. Dick lent a hand here and there, 
as the fancy took him: but there were 
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enough to do the work without him, and 
he felt restless, as if the world had stopped 
turning for a while, and nothing could 
be done until it began again. On Tues- 
day afternoon he went for a long drive 
with the parson, and began to feel better. 
Wednesday was almost here; the stars 
were not so much out of their courses, 
after all. ‘Toward evening he came strid- 
ing gayly along the lane, just in advance 
of cows and cow-boy, and walked in upon 
the Squire as the bell sounded for tea. 
Squire Jethro was striding too, up and 
down the long, dusky library, with hands 
in his breeches pockets, looking neither 
to right nor left, as though the whole hot 
day had failed to bring him exercise 
enough. He looked up with his unfail- 
ing kindly greeting as Dick came in, and 
at table showed himself, as always, the 
bountiful host; but Cousin Plenty com- 
plained that he treated his own supper 
with scant courtesy; and as soonas the 
meal was over, he fell to pacing again, up 
and down, up and down, until Dick was 
fain to remind him of his pipe which lay 
unheeded on the high chimney-piece. 
He took it in his hand, half mechanically, 
and filled it from the Delft jar that stood 
near ; but he laid it down again, unlighted, 
and fell back into his measured walk. 
Suddenly, bringing up short before his 
guest, he spoke abruptly, — 

“ Dick, what sayst thou, lad? My little 
Lettice and her cousin will be coming 
here to-morrow, and though they had good 
company on the road before, they may 
perchance lack it now. Wilt take horse 
in the morning and ride to Chatford town 
to meet the coach and escort them 
home?” 

“The very notion that hath been run- 
ning in my head!” exclaimed the young 
man, springing to his feet. “ But, ’tis not 
the first time you have granted a wish be- 
fore it was uttered. Do you read men’s 
thoughts, Squire ?”’ 

“ Mayhap I may have skill to read some 
of thine, boy,” replied the Squire with the 
wistful smile which had become habitual 
with him of late. “ ’Twould scarce require 
a sage, —and I have been young myself.” 





“Put it in the present tense, Squire,” 
quoth Dick gayly; “the perfect hath 
naught in common with you yet!” 
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“ True, lad,” replied the Squire gravely, 
“but the beginning lies behind me for all 
that. But this is naught to the purpose. 
Didst speak to the parson this afternoon ?”’ 

“ As to what, Squire?” said the young 
man, flushing suddenly. ‘Then he flushed 
deeper for the evasion, and straightening 
himself to his full height, he looked 
squarely into his host’s eyes. “ Nay, I'll 
not pretend to misunderstand you, Squire ; 
the more,” he added, laughing, “ that 
it’s useless to pretend anything with such 
aman as you. But since you know so 
much, go on and tell me more; tell me 
what she will say herself, for I have the 
parson’s leave to speak.” 

The Squire turned abruptly to the 
chimney-piece, and took up his pipe. 

“T cannot tell thee that, lad, nor 
wouldst thou have me if I could. But she 
is sweet and gracious, and thou art brave 
and manly. I cannot think she will say 
thee nay.” 

The words were simple enough and like 
himself ; but the tone they were spoken in 
was new to Dick, and somehow it brought 
the moisture to his eyes, like tender words 
spoken reverently above the dead. ‘The 
Squire had lighted his pipe and was once 
more pacing up and down, his face hidden 
by the puffs of gray smoke and the gath- 
ering dusk. 

“T shall ride with thee, Dick, as far as 
thou goest, but not back again, for I must 
needs be in New London to-morrow night, 
and once there I may keep on to Boston. 
There be matters requiring attention 
which have been put off too long. 
Cousin Plenty will keep thee well; and 
when I return’? —the Squire paused for 
the space of two puffs —“TI trust thou 
mayest have good news for me. Now let 
us to the stables to look to our horses, for 
we must be up and off betimes.” 

* x * * * * 

It was the last day of June, and the 
sun was low in the west. ‘The old house 
stood basking in its parting beams much 
as it had done on that last day of May 
when our story began. The old house 
had not changed, but everything else had. 
The trees, which then were just unfolding 
their young leaves, now stood clothed in all 
the wealth of summer foliage ; the grass, 
waica then was in the first glad impulse of its 


upspringing, now reposed dry and fragrant 
in the well-stocked mows ; the very brook 
ran shallower and more sedately ; and the 
white geese carried in their train flocks of 
downy gray goslings. The town clock 
hammered out seven resonant strokes, 
and the sound floated pleasantly across 
intervening meadows, to die away among 
the forest trees behind the parsonage. 
Then round the corner and down the hill 
whirled the old stagecoach. Up to the 
vine-hung veranda pranced the four big 
horses. The driver drew them in with 
his usual flourish, and the coach door 
was flung open; but no young and 
gallant stranger leaped buoyantly forth 
to-night; only Squire Jethro, grown 
somewhat thinner and graver of counte- 
nance than when we saw _ him last, 
stepped quietly down, and, with a pleas- 
ant word to the driver, passed on into the 
old hall where Cousin Plenty, summoned 
from her kitchen by the sound of the 
wheels and the hoofs, stood waiting to 
welcome him. A slight frown of pain 
contracted the Squire’s broad brow as he 
saw her there alone. 

“ We wasn’t looking for you before to- 
morrow, Jethro, and Mr. Farleigh mostly 
takes his tea at the parsonage nowadays.” 

“Yes, yes, I know, Plenty,” put in the 
Squire hastily, with that drawing of the 
brows again. ‘“ Give me anything, — no 
matter what, —I’m not particular.” 

He ate his solitary meal, and smoked a 
solitary pipe. Then he rose from his 
high-backed chair, took his hat from its 
peg, and with a look of quiet resolve on 
his face walked out through the garden 
and down the lane. 

The apple blossoms had faded long 
since, and little hard green knobs had 
taken their places. The early frogs had 
done peeping, and only one solitary 
bullfrog sent his misanthropic bellow at 
intervals from the meadow. The moon 
was rising, and the sweet odors from the 
flowers in his own garden clung about 
him as he went. 

There were three persons grouped 
about the parsonage steps on the grass- 
plot as he approached; far down the 
lane he could dimly perceive two other 
figures strolling slowly,arminarm. ‘That 
was well, —he would rather meet Lettice 
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and her father first, alone. He quickened 
his pace and stood among them. ‘The 
parson sprang to greet him, with quite 
unclerical alacrity, and Mistress Patience 
gave him her sub-acid welcome. ‘The 
slender, girlish figure in the porch shadow 
never stirred until he turned, half amaz- 
edly, towards it, wondering what had 
come over his little Lettice that she should 
be the last to give him greeting. Then 
. the soft hand was outstretched, the fair 
face turned upward, smiling, in the moon- 
light, and he saw that it was Dorothy. 

Just what Dorothy saw in the handsome 
face that bent above her no one will ever 
know ; but her own sweet eyes fell before 
the sudden light that leaped into those 
deep gray ones, and her cheeks were as 
rosy as the hand which the Squire held 
in such an unmerciful grasp before he at 
length remembered himself and let it go. 

Never had Squire Jethro’s mellow tones 
resounded with so glad a ring as when he 
turned to greet the blithe young couple 
who now joined the party ; and when he 
told them how sweet the roses were in the 
old garden, and how graciously the full 
moon was playing at hide and seek with 
the tree-shadows along its broad gravelled 
walks, they were all ready to follow at his 
bidding. For what could come amiss on 
such a night of joy and June? 

Dick and Lettice took care of them- 
selves, and were no trouble to any one; 
but the Squire left the poor parson to the 
mixed mercies of Mistress Patience, and 
offered his own strong arm to his little 
English friend. For more than an hour 
they paced the moonlit paths, with 
pleasant converse of the young people’s 
prospects and the news from Boston 
town. Then the Squire quietly strolled 
into a path where shadows were deepest. 

“Now, Mistress Dorothy, what think 
you of these fine doings that have come to 
light all at once? Were you not greatly 
surprised to learn that Master Dick and 
little Lettice had made a match of it?” 

“Truly no, Squire, not a bit surprised, 
but greatly pleased. I have seen that it 
was like to be so ever since that even- 
ing when’’—she hesitated a moment — 
“when we first met in the ivy lane.” 

“Hast thou so? ‘Then itis I who have 
been dull and stupid; for although the 


dullest could but guess the lad was 
cherishing a regard for some one, I never 
dreamed of little Lettice, but ever 
thought it must be for thee.” 

“For me!” exclaimed Dorothy in 
amaze, that seemed to carry a tinge of 
vexation with it,— “forme! Why, lam 
eight-and-twenty, and he is but a boy!” 
She drew herself up and turned upon the 
Squire as if she thought to astound him 
with this confession of her own advanced 
years ; but he only laughed. 

“A boy? Verily, he would not be best 
pleased to hear thee say so! But since 
four-and-twenty seems to thee but a 
boyish age, at what time of life wouldst 
place manhood, sweetheart ?”’ 

“Truly, sir,” replied she softly, looking 
down at the tip of her green leather shoe, 
“T have ever thought a man but in his 
prime at fifty.” 

“At fifty, eh? Well said, fair Mistress 
Dorothy, since it places me where I fain 
would be! But how long doth this same 
prime of life continue, in your esteem?” 

“Tn sooth, I know but little about it,” 
returned she right demurely ; “only I have 
heard my honored uncle say that, here- 
abouts, men hold their own till eighty.” 

A delightful thrill of hope shot through 
the Squire’s honest soul, — the Hugginses 
had all lived to be upwards of eighty. He 
plucked a white rose with a golden heart 
from the bush by which they stood, — from 
that same bush he had gathered roses for 
his mother, when a boy. He held it out 
to Dolly, and as she took it in her white 
hand he gathered both rose and hand into 
his own broad palm. 

“Tell me but one thing more, sweet 
mistress; think you those thirty years 
you speak of, those thirty years betwixt 
fifty and eighty, would be worth a loving 
woman’s while to cheer and bless?” 

For a moment the white rose trembled, 
and the night breeze held its breath, 
while the dark eyes fell down, down to 
the very ground beneath the little shoe- 
tip ; then they were lifted bravely to his 
own, albeit with such a rosy flush in the 
usually pale cheeks as shamed the very 
blossoms by her side. 

“Yea, verily,” said the low voice softly, 
“if it might be for such an one as Squire 
Jethro!” 
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* the sea common 
to allmen. In the Middle Ages, in fact, 
from about the sixth century to the six- 
teenth, the opposite opinion was held 
and maintained throughout all Europe ; 
and from that time began a slow rever- 
sion towards the old doctrine, until, by 
the early part of the present century, 
nearly every nation had renounced its 
former pretensions to sovereignty over 
any large part of the sea, and the prin- 
ciple of Mare Liberum became the 
recognized law of nations. 

The movement has been from the 
doctrine of Mare Liberum to the doc- 
trine of Mare Clausum and then back 
again to that of Mare Liberum. 

In primitive times, when a voyage from 
Africa to Sicily was a perilous undertak- 
ing, and a short trip from Ilium to Italy 
was attended by such dangers and adven- 
tures as befell A©neas and his compan- 
ions, the sea was but little known or used, 
and no nation cared to claim the owner- 
ship of a possession so valueless and so 
unruly; but with the increase of mari- 
time commerce and the attainment of 
greater proficiency in the art of naviga- 
tion, piracy increased also. Early Greek 
literature swarms with pirates, and it is 
not improbable that the siege of Troy 
was but littie more than a piratical expe- 
dition, whatever other reasons may have 
been alleged for it. Moreover, very early 
Egyptian inscriptions seem to allude to a 
piratical league between certain Medi- 
terranean peoples against their weaker 
neighbors. It was therefore soon found 
expedient that each nation should assume 
control over some portion of the sea for 
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protection of its commerce. This was 
not a concerted action. Each nation 
assumed jurisdiction over the waters near 
its own coast for the preservation of its 
commerce, and at the same time increased 
its exchequer by exacting toll from for- 
eign vessels passing through these guarded 
seas, in return for the protection afforded 
from pirates. The Euxine Sea was at 
one time under the dominion of the 
Athenians, and at another, under By- 
zantine rule. The Athenians _ exer- 
cised jurisdiction over the Hellespont, 
also, and exacted a toll of ten per cent 
from merchant vessels passing through 
its waters. 

The Red Sea was patrolled by a 
Roman fleet, and taxes were collected 
from trading ships. 

“Tyre,” says Quintus Curtius, “was a 
long time mistress not only of the neigh- 
boring sea, but of all the seas where her 
ships had sailed” (Lib. 4, Cap. 4, cited 
Grotius, “ De Jure Belli et Pacis,” Trans. 
London, 1738, Lib. 2, Cap. 3, note), and 
“Tyria Maria’ passed into a proverbial 
phrase. When Hannibal acknowledged 
Rome’s sovereignty over Spain, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and all the islands in the Medi- 
terranean lying between Africa and Italy, 
he seems to have admitted that the 
sovereignty of all that part of the sea 
was included. “Carthaginiensis, inclusi 
Africe litoribus, vos (quando ita Diis 
placuit) externa etiam “errd marique 
videamus regentesimperia.” (Livy, Liber 
30, Cap. 30.) Dionysius Halicarnassensis 
claimed that “the Romans were masters 
not only of the sea on this side of Her- 
cules’ Pillars, but also of the ocean where 
it is navigable.” (‘Roman Antiquities,” 
Lib. 1, Cap. 3.) And Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, according to Josephus, son of Ge- 
rion, goes yet further, and exclaims with 
becoming modesty, ‘Are not the sea and 
earth mine?” (Lib. 3, Cap. 12, cited 
Grotius, “De Jure Belli et Pacis,” Lib. 
2, Cap. 3, note.) 








Conflicts and disputes naturally fol- 
lowed such broad claims, and the old 
writers record early treaties and agree- 
ments in regard to jurisdiction on the 
seas. ‘There was a long dispute in the 
fourth century B. C. between the Lace- 
demonians and Athenians as to the 
empire of the sea, which was only yielded 
to the latter after the exploits of Timo- 
theus. “Quo facto Lacedzemonii de 
divtina contentione destiterunt et sud 
sponte Atheniensibus imperii maritimi 
principatum concesserunt.” (Cornelius 
Nepos, “ Life of ‘Timotheus,” Cap. 2, 
N. 2.) 

The navigation of the Red Sea was 
regulated by treaty between the king of 
Egypt and the other kings whose realms 
bordered on that sea, the covenant being 
that no Egyptian ship of war should 
enter. Plutarch tells of another curious 
convention, the treaty of peace between 
the Athenians and Persians, in the time 
of Cimon, wherein it was agreed that the 
Persians should not come nearer to the 
Grecian sea than the distance of “a 
day’s journey for a horse,” that is, about 
fifty miles; nor should their ships of war 
appear between the Chelidonian Isles 
and the Cyanean Islands, better known 
as the Symplegades, the two clashing 
islands between which the Argonauts 
sailed. (Plutarch’s “ Life of Cimon.’’) 

During the sixteenth century the doc- 
trine of Mare Clausum reached its height, 
and nearly every sea surrounding Europe 
had been appropriated and was claimed 
by some power. The Adriatic was 
claimed by Venice ; the Ligurian Sea, by 
Genoa ; France asserted her sovereignty 
over a rather vaguely defined space of 
water stretching westward from her coast. 
England claimed the North Sea, the sea 
outside Ireland, the Bay of Biscay, and 
the ocean north of Scotland. This latter 
was also claimed by Denmark, who, be- 
sides, exercised dominion over the ocean 
between Iceland and Norway. 

This sovereignty of the seas was de 
facto as wellas de jure,and was upheld 
by force of arms. 

In 1269, not quite a century after the 
Doge Sebastiano Ziani had for the first 
time performed the ceremony of marry- 
ing the Adriatic with a ring, as an 
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emblem of power over the sea, Bologna 
and Ancona vigorously resisted Venice’s 
claim to the Adriatic, because of the 
onerous taxes that city had imposed on 
ships navigating the waters under its 
dominion; but in vain, for the arms of 
Venice were victorious, and her sovereign 
rights were acknowledged by the van- 
quished. Venice, indeed, guarded her 
claims so jealously that in 1630 the 
Infanta Maria on her way to Trieste, 
where she was to marry the king of 
Hungary, was not allowed to proceed up 
the Adriatic with her brother’s men-of- 
war, but was compelled to accept the 
hospitality and escort of the dogal fleet. 

About the end of the sixteenth century 
began a reaction. ‘The doctrine of Mare 
Clausum was often found inconvenient 
and oppressive; and a movement com- 
menced, which, after more than two 
centuries, resulted in the general accept- 
ance of the principle of the freedom of 
the seas. Several causes contributed to 
this change. The most important were 
the absurdly enormous claims of Spain 
and Portugal, held in virtue of their 
discoveries and by authority of the pope, 
whose decree granted to Spain the sover- 
eignty of the Pacific Ocean and the Gulf 
of Mexico, and to Portugal the Indian 
Ocean and the Atlantic south of Morocco. 
Charles the Fifth was styled “ Insularum 
Canariz, necnon insularum Indiarum et 
terre firme, maris, Oceani, etc. rex.” 
(Selden, “ Mare Clausum,” Lib. 1, Cap. 
7.) 

Protestant England and Holland, the 
two great maritime powers, had but little 
respect for papal bulls, and still less for 
claims founded on prior discovery which 
prevented free commercial intercourse 
with America and the East Indies, those 
new-found lands of plenty. Sir Francis 
Drake, Sir Thomas Cavendish, and other 
navigators of the Elizabethan age paid 
little attention to the prohibition which 
forbade them to sail over the Spanish 
seas, and when on one occasion Mendoza, 
the Spanish ambassador, complained that 
English ships invaded the Indian Ocean, 
Elizabeth plainly, though inconsistently, 
asserted the doctrine of Mare Liberum, 
and replied to the ambassador that Spain 
had no right to prevent Englishmen 
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from “ freely navigating that vast ocean, 
seeing the use of the sea and air is com- 
mon to all, neither can a title to the ocean 
belong to any people or private persons, 
for as much as neither nature nor public 
use and custom permitteth any possession 
thereof.” (Camden’s “History of Eliza- 
beth,” p. 255.) 

At the same time England continued 
to claim sovereignty over the waters 
surrounding her, as defined above, and to 
maintain that sovereignty vw ef armis,; 
while Spain, claiming a greater extent of 
ocean and having a weaker navy to 
defend it withal, saw her pretensions 
slowly but not the less surely disappear. 

In the early part of the seventeenth 
century the sovereignty of the sea was 
the burning question of the day. In 1608, 
Grotius, the first great authority on inter- 
national law, wrote a treatise entitled 
“Mare Liberum,” to prove the justice of 
that doctrine ; and in his later great work 
on international law the same theory is 
reiterated. Grotius, being a native of 
Holland, felt very keenly the need of free- 
dom of the sea in order that the ships of 
the Dutch Republic might go in and out 
of their own ports, for at this time all the 
waters washing their coasts were under 
England’s rule. He draws a subtle dis- 
tinction between the /ossession of a sea, 
and that jurisdiction over a sea exercised 
by the ancients as a means of keeping the 
seas free from pirates. This jurisdiction 
had been exercised for the common good 
of all nations, over a property common 
to all nations ; and therefore none could, 
to the exclusion of others, claim posses- 
sion of the particular part over which it 
had been suffered to carry out police reg- 
ulations. Nevertheless, a nation was jus- 
tified in collecting a fair tax for services 
rendered, such as the building of light- 
houses and the suppression of piracy. In 
other words,the seas had been divided into 
districts in early times, and each district 
was under the guardianship of a nation ; 
but this gave a nation no more right to 
claim ownership of the district under its 
care, than a policeman has to claim own- 
ership of the property on his beat. 

Grotius quotes the opinions of Celsus 
and other Roman authorities to show that 
the sea was considered common property : 


“ Celsus writes, ‘Tis my opinion through 
the whole extent of the Roman Empire, 
the sea-coasts do properly belong to the 
Romans: but as for the use of the sea, 
*tis common toall mankind.’ (Digest, Lib. 
XLIII. ‘lit. VIII. nequid in loco publico.) 
. . . It was yet in Consequence of an ar- 
bitrary establishment and not by virtue 
of any prohibition of the Law of Nature 
that the sea was not then possessed. . . . 
For tho’ a river certainly belongs to the 
Publick ; yet if it enters by any place into 
the Lands of a private Person, that private 
Person may appropriate to himself the 
Right of Fishing in that Sort of Branch or 
Gulf of the River.” (Grotius, “ Rights of 
War and Peace,’ Book 2, Chap. 3, 9-10.) 
It was the fashion in the time of Augustus 
Cesar for wealthy Romans, like Horace’s 
patron Maceenas, to erect villas on the 
seashore at Beiz and other places. 
They formed lakes by letting in the water 
and built their houses partly on moles 
stretching out into the sea, contracting 
the habitation of the fishes, as Horace 
says : — 
“ Contracta pisces zequora sentiunt 
Jactis in altum molibus.” 

Hence Grotius concludes that as a 
part of the sea might become an appur- 
tenance to a Roman gentleman’s private 
property, so a portion of the ocean might, 
by the law of nature, become the property 
of a nation, provided the portion of the 
ocean compared with the land be not, 
larger than the lakes enclosed by the 
moles compared with the grounds of the 
Roman villa.“ But,” says he, “ there are 
many things tolerated by the Law of 
Nature, which the Law of Nations by 
common consent might prohibit and 
restrain; therefore wherever this Law 
of Nations was in force,and is not re- 
pealed by common consent, the most 
inconsiderable Part of the Sea, nay, 
tho’ it be almost enclosed by the Shore, 
can never be the property of a par- 
ticular People.” (/é., Chap. 3, 10.) 

These were the views of Grotius and 
the Dutch. England desired the free- 
dom of the seas as far as the great oceans 
were concerned, but still clung tena- 
ciously to the sovereignty of the “narrow 
seas”? surrounding her. In 1635 ap- 
peared the work “ Mare Clausum,” written 
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by John Selden, “the great dictator of 
learning of the English nation,” in reply 
to Grotius’ treatise, and upholding Eng- 
land’s claim to the seas between Cape 
Finisterre, Brittany, and Stadland in Nor- 
way. Selden asserts that the sea is capa- 
ble of possession, and furthermore that 
the Britons had possessed those seas so 
long that “ the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary,’ for even Cesar 
narrates, in “ De Bello Gallico,” that the 
ancient Britons kept their seas so close 
that the Gauls had but little knowledge of 
the inhabitants of the islands across the 
channel. 

It is probable, however, that lack of 
skill in navigation had more to do with 
this ignorance than any sovereignty 
claimed or exercised by the Britons. It 
is thought that England first claimed the 
channel after the Norman conquest, for 
then she was mistress of both sides of 
that “narrow sea,” and consequently had 
some justification in claiming it, under 
the old ideas of international law. ‘The 
present rule is that a strait or channel 
connecting two public seas cannot belong 
to any particular nation, even though 
that nation should own the shores on 
both sides, but the strait must be open 
to the ships of all the powers. 

In regard to all the important straits, 
there are now distinct treaty stipulations. 
However, the rule was different in those 
early days, if indeed any rule can prop- 
erly be said to have had existence ; and 
it is probable that this was the basis of 
the British claim to the English Channel. 
Under the early Norman kings of Eng- 
land, the title “Warden of the Sea” 
(custos maris ) was given to the chief 
naval officer, implying some claim to the 
sovereignty of the sea ; this title gradually 
fell into disuse after the reign of Edward 
the First, and the officer became known 
as the Admiral of England. 

After the French had taken Normandy 
from King John, England still held the 
Channel Islands, which she now owns, 
and claimed that the boundary between 
herself and Normandy was the coast line 
of Normandy. 

The regulations for the navy, contained 
in the ordinance of Hastings attributed 
to King John, read: “If a lieutenant 


of the king do encounter upon the sea 
any ships or vessels laden or unladen, 
that will not strike or veil their bonnets 
at the commandment of the lieuten- 
ant of the king, he will fight against 
them of the fleet; if they be taken 
they be reported as enemies, and 
their ships and goods taken and forfeited 
as the goods of enemies.” (Sir Henry 
Maine’s “ International Law,” p. 79.) 
This form of salute is of ancient origin, 
for we find that “Mark Anthony and 
Domitius A‘nobarbus meeting one an- 
other, the first sergeant of Anthony think- 
ing himself obliged, according to the cus- 
tom, cry’d out, that he should lower his 
standard, which was then used instead of 
a Mast, to pay his Homage to his Master” 
(Barbeyrac’s Notes on Pufendorf’s “ Law 
of Nature and Nations,” Book 4, Chap. 5), 
and England rigorously enforced the 
ceremonial. When Philip of Spain came 
to England in 1554 to marry Queen 
Mary, Admiral Lord William Howard 
was despatched with a fleet to meet him 
and escort him into port. Lord William 
met the Spanish squadron sailing up the 
channel, the royal flag of Spain floating 
from the masthead of Philip’s ship. 
Philip thought it would be beneath the 
dignity of a royal prince bound on such 
an errand to strike his flag to an admiral, 
but Lord William quickly undeceived 
him, for he fired a broadside into the royal 
ship, and Philip was feign to lower his 
topsails and take in his flag; but this did 
not entirely appease the wrath of the 
English Admiral, who refused to be com- 
forted or to escort the royal squadron, 
until Philip had made him an apology. 
An incident somewhat similar occurred 
in 1606, when the king of Denmark, re- 
turning from a visit to James the First, was 
met off the mouth of the Thames by an 
English man-of-war and compelled to 
strike his flag. And again, when the 
Spanish fleet was bringing home Anne of 
Austria, Philip’s fourth wife, it attempted 
to pass without saluting Admiral Hawkins, 
lying off Plymouth. Hawkins (the same 
who afterwards so distinguished himself 
in action against the Armada) fired into 
the flag-ship with such vigor and good- 
will, that the Spaniards hove to, lowered 
their topsails and struck their flags. 
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The Spanish Admiral then sent an officer 
to Hawkins to complain of such rough 
usage, but Hawkins was so indignant that 
he refused to allow the officer to come 
aboard, and only very reluctantly granted 
an interview to the Admiral himself, tell- 
ing him that after such a display of dis- 
respect for Her Majesty’s ships he “would 
do well to depart.” 

The sovereignty of the sea still implied 
a great deal more than rendering and 
receiving ceremonial salutes. ‘The Dutch 
in 1636 made an unsuccessful effort to 
exercise the right of fishing in the German 
Ocean without an English license, but they 
were driven off by the English and com- 
pelled to pay thirty thousand pounds for 
the privilege of continuing their fisheries. 
“The Soveraigntie of the Seas, written in 
the yeare 1633 By that Learned Knight, Sr. 
John Boroughs, Keeper of the Records in 
the Tower of London,” is the title of a 
book giving some interesting information 
concerning the fishery laws of that time. 
Sir John had very decided ideas as to the 
ownership of the seas and all that in them 
is. ‘The book begins with these words: 
“That Princes may have an exclusive 
property in the Soveraigntie of the severall 
parts of the sea and in the passage, 
fishing and shores thereof, is so evidently 
true by way of fact, as no man that is not 
desperately impudent can deny it.” And 
further on he says: “All manner of 
wrecks and royall fishes taken in our seas 
are due unto the King of England onely, 
or unto such unto whom they have granted 
the same. . We are to notice that by 
the fundamentall Laws of this Kingdome, 
the King shall have wreck of the sea, all 
whales and Sturgions taken therein, with 
porpoyces, and all other royall fishes, and 
for the declaration of this Law, the Statute 
made 17 #dw. 2. concerning the King’s 
prerogative, saith—‘Item, Rex habebit 
wreccum niaris per totum regnum Balenas, 
et sturgiones captas in Mare, vel alibi infra 
regnum, exceptis quibusdam privilegiatis 
locis per Regem.’ So likewise Porpoyces 
are adjudged to belong unto the King 
unlesse any man can claime the same by 
charter or prescription” (p. 92). .. 
“Moreover Philip the second, King of 
Spaine in the first yeare of Queen Mary ob- 
tained license for his subjects to fish upon 


the North coast of Ireland for the terme 
of one and twenty yeares, paying yearly for 
the same a thousand pound’’(p. 80). 

“Tt is notorious that at this day the King 
of France (as others of his predecessors 
have done) by the speciall license of the 
King of England, fisheth upon our coasts 
neare Rye, with aset and limited number of 
small boates, and that onely for provision 
of his own household, being tyed to 
observe the orders and lawes of his owne 
Fishermen; for breach whereof divers 
of his Subjects of late years have been 
taken and imprisoned in Dover Castle 
and elsewhere” (p. 81). . . . “The King 
of Denmarke at his Wardhouse in the 
Sound, hath for a Licence a_ Doller, 
and for the Seale or Rose, a Noble for 
every Ship, and for every last of Herrings, 
being 12 barrels, a Doller” (p. 83). 

The king of Denmark had indeed at 
one time exercised sovereignty over a 
great deal more than the Sound. By 
treaty between John the Second of Den- 
mark and Henry the Seventh of England, 
Denmark’s sovereignty was acknowledged 
to extend over the whole space between 
Iceland and Norway ; and English vessels 
were allowed to sail over and fish in 
those waters only after taking out a Dan- 
ish license, which had to be renewed 
every seven years. (See Selden’s “ Mare 
Clausum,” Lib 2, Cap. 32.) 

But while Denmark was otherwise oc- 
cupied during the sixteenth century, the 
taking out of licenses fell into disuse, and 
finally England claimed that part of the 
ocean as her own. Nevertheless the 
king of Denmark continued to draw 
revenue from the tax on vessels passing 
the Sound, and about 1637 increased this 
toll so enormously that it led to wars 
with Sweden, Holland, and the Hanse 
towns, and, as a result, Swedish ships were 
exempted from tax. In fact, throughout 
all Europe, proprietary rights in the sea 
and its fisheries began to disappear from 
the middle of the seventeenth century ; 
but the salute to the flag was fora long 
time after strenuously insisted upon, es- 
pecially by England. ‘The ceremonial of 
the sea formed an important point in the 
dispute between the English and Dutch in 
the seventeenth century ; and in the treaty 
of Westminster (1674) the privilege of 
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the flag formed a separate article, by 
which the Netherlands agreed to make 
their ships, whether single or in fleets, 
strike the flag and lower the topsails to 
those of England whether single or in 
fleets, provided they carried the royal 
flag; and this formality was to be ob- 
served over the whole seas from Cape 
Finisterre to Stadland, Norway. 

As late as 1730, His Majesty’s frigate 
“Gosport,” lying in Plymouth Sound, 
fired into a French vessel which endeav- 
ored to pass without the compliment of 
lowering its topsails. The commander 
of the “Gosport”? was on shore, but 
Lieut. Smith, better known as “Tom of 
Ten Thousand,” cheerfully took the re- 
sponsibility upon himself. The French 
ambassador made a formal complaint, 
and Lieut. Smith was tried by court- 
martial and dismissed the service. ‘The 
following day he was reappointed to the 
navy with the rank of post captain, skip- 
ping over the intermediate rank of com- 
mander ; so strong was the British feeling 
of pride in their old supremacy upon the 
sea. 

By this time Denmark’s claims had 
contracted into a prohibition of fishing 
within sixty-nine miles of Greenland and 
Iceland. English and Danish ships, how- 
ever, paid no attention to the prohibition, 
and were upheld by their respective gov- 
ernments. For a while there were wars 
and rumors of wars, and then the fishing 
grounds were tacitly opened. By the 
beginning of the present century, pro- 
prietary rights in the sea had vanished. 
England still held to some ceremonial 
privileges and the right of search, which 
called forth such strong remonstrance 
from the United States, and was only 
settled by the War of 1812. 

In 1805 the English Admiralty Regu- 
lations still contained the following order, 
which is identical in spirit with the ordi- 
nance of Hastings: “ When any of His 
Majesty’s ships shall meet with the ships 
of any foreign power within His Majesty’s 
seas (which extend to Cape Finisterre), 
it is expected that the said foreign 
ships do strike their topsail and take in 
their flag in acknowledgment of His 
Majesty’s sovereignty in those seas: and 
if any do resist, all flag officers and 


commanders are to use their utmost en- 
aeavors to compel them thereto, and not 
to suffer any dishonor to be done to His 
Majesty.” (W. E. Hall’s “ International 
Law,” p. 121.) 

This rule has probably never been en- 
forced since then. 

During the first half of this century, 
England’s claims had grown so small 
that she sought to exercise jurisdiction 
only over the waters surrounding her, 
which would be cut off by lines drawn 
from headland to headland, as from Mil- 
ford Haven to Land’s End. 

Even the dominion over these bays, 
technically called the King’s Chambers, 
was formally renounced by the Territorial 
Waters Act, passed in 1878, which reads : 
“And for the purpose of any offence de- 
clared by this act to be within the juris- 
diction of the Admiral, any part of the 
open sea, within one marine league of 
the coast, measured from low-water mark, 
shall be deemed to be open sea within 
the territorial waters of Her Maijesty’s 
dominions.” (Wharton’s “International 
Law Digest,” Vol. 1, p. 115.) 

By the time the United States came 
into existence, the doctrine of Mare Li- 
berum had become so generally recog- 
nized that this government, which has 
always been among the foremost to sub- 
mit to the law of nations, could not con- 
sistently claim jurisdiction beyond one 
marine league from the coast. ‘This 
opinion was expressed by Mr. Jefferson 
in his correspondence with Mr. Genet 
(Nov. 8, 1793), and afterward by Mr. 
Pickering, Secretary of State under Wash- 
ington’s administration (Sept. 2, 1796). 
Later on, however, Mr. Jefferson infor- 
mally said he thought we ought to assume 
as a principle that the neutrality of our 
territory should extend to the Gulf Stream, 
and that, in the former correspondence 
with Mr. Genet, the claim of one league 
only had been made because Genet had 
forced us to fix on some limit, and we 
were not then prepared to assert the claim 
to jurisdiction over a greater extent. (See 
1 J. Q. Adams’s Mem., p. 376.) Mr. 
Madison expressed the same sentiment: 
“In defining the distance protected 
against belligerent proceedings, it would 
not, perhaps, be unreasonable, considering 
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the extent of the United States, the 
shoalness of their coast, and the natural 
indication furnished by the well-defined 
path of the Gulf Stream, to expect an 
immunity for the space between that 
limit and the American shore ”’ (despatch 
to Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney, May 17, 
1806, cited Wharton’s “ International Law 
Digest,” Vol. 1, p. 75) ; but, as no power 
seemed inclined to concur in this view 
of the convenience of adopting “ the well- 
defined path of the Gulf Stream,” the 
government dropped back to the claim 
of one league, and we find that limit de- 
fined by Daniel Webster in his letter to 
Lord Ashburton, Aug. 1, 1842. (6 “ Web- 
ster’s Works,” p. 306.) Several years 
later, Mr. Buchanan again enlarged the 
government’s claims, asserting the “ head- 
lani doctrine,” that is, the right of juris- 
diction over the waters cut off by lines 
drawn from headland to headland, cor- 
responding to the King’s Chambers on 
the English coast. But again the claim 
fell back to one league, where it has re- 
mained. 

In 1854-5 the United States was called 
upon to express its views regarding the 
claims of a European power. Denmark 
still levied dues on vessels passing the 
Sound. The United States asserted that 
this was contrary to international law, and 
had been acquiesced in only out of regard 
for ancient custom. ‘The time had now 
arrived to resist this jurisdiction, not on 
account of the amount of the dues, “ but 
because it is in effect the recognition of 
the right of D-nmark to treat one of the 
great maritime highways of nations as a 
close sea. . . . Tothe last demand of such 
payment made by them the United States 

. returned the explicit answer that we 
preferred war to tribute.” (President 
Pierce’s third annual message, 1855.) 
By convention, April 11, 1857, Denmark 
declared the navigation of the Sound free 
to vessels of the United States, and agreed 
that the passage should be lighted and 
buoyed as before in consideration of the 
payment of $393,011.00 by this govern- 
ment. 

A similar position was taken in regard 
to the Dardanelles. Jan. 3, 1873, Mr. 
Fish, Secretary of State, wrote to our 
minister to Turkey: “The abstract right 


of the Turkish government to obstruct 
the navigation of the Dardanelles, even to 
vessels of war in time of peace, is a 
serious question. The right, however, 
has for a long time been claimed, and 
has been sanctioned by treaties between 
Turkey and certain European states. A 
proper occasion may arise for us to dis- 
pute the applicability of the claim to 
United States men-of-war. Meanwhile it 
is deemed expedient to acquiesce in the 
exclusion.”” (Wharton’s “ International 
Law Digest,” Vol. 1, p. 80.) 

In 1863, Spain wished to exercise ju- 
risdiction over the sea to the extent of 
six miles from the shores of Cuba, urging 
the peculiar formation of the coast and 
the improvement in gunnery which ren- 
dered the three-mile limit inadequate to 
the security of the coasts. For the latter 
reason, in the following year, Great 
Britain also suggested an increase in the 
limit of territorial waters. ‘The question 
was discussed, but no change in the ordi- 
nary usage resulted therefrom. As we 
have seen, England definitely acknowl- 
edged the limit of one league by the 
Territorial Waters Act of 1878; and the 
United States has claimed the same limit, 
notably in the correspondence with Spain 
in 1881, and in the discussion of the 
Canadian fisheries question in 1886. 

In regard to the Behring Sea dispute, 
it is not probable that the government of 
the United States, which has always held 
such advanced and enlightened views as 
to the freedom of the seas, and which 
has ever expressed the profoundest 
respect for international law, will be so 
inconsistent as to claim any jurisdiction 
over that sea beyond the usual marine 
belt, by right of the law of nations, or 
by any rights which Russia may have 
claimed contrary to that law.  Russia’s 
claims in Behring Sea, 1822-24, were 
denied and resisted by both England and 
the United States, and were surrendered 
in a convention between the latter gov- 
ernment and Russia in April, 1824, for 
a term of ten years; but the agreement 
was not subsequently technically renewed. 
The present claim of the United States 
has been founded chiefly on the nature 
and habits of the seal, to discuss which 
does not lie within the province of this 
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article. Any rights Russia may have had 
to sovereignty over any portion of the 
sea during the ascendency of the doc- 
trine of Mare Clausum must necessarily 
have ceased with the fall of the doctrine 
itself, and the general recognition by 
the powers of the doctrine of Mare 
Liberum. . 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
one-league limit of territorial waters, 
which is universally admitted by the 
powers, had its origin in the fact that one 
league, being the range of a cannon shot, 
was the extent to which the sea could be 
controlled from the land,—an application 
of the principle, Terree dominium finitur 
ubi finitur armarum vis. Although the 
range of a cannon shot is now much 
greater, it has been found convenient to 
let the limit remain three miles. It 
would be, however, directly contrary to 
the spirit of this rule if ships of a 
friendly foreign power should engage in 
artillery practice or in battle within such 
a distance of the shore as would en- 
danger the lives or property of the 
inhabitants thereof. Such an action is 
held to be a breach of international law, 
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and for that reason the French govern- 
ment in 1864, at the time of the sea 
duel between the “Alabama” and the 
“‘ Kearsage,”’ requested the commanders 
of those vessels to withdraw to a safe dis- 
tance beyond the marine league. Some 
time since a case occurred in which a 
man-of-war selected a spot on the shore 
of a friendly power as a target for artillery 
practice. It would be manifestly absurd 
if a power could not exercise police juris- 
diction in such cases, even though the 
ship be at a greater distance than one 
league from the coast. 

The three-mile limit is now so well 
established that any change, to make it 
accord with the range of modern guns, 
would be attended by some danger of 
confusion. Every improvement in gun- 
nery would furnish an argument for 
another change in the limit, and would 
result in difficulties and  misunder- 
standings. 

So, after many vicissitudes and a long 
eclipse during the Middle Ages, the doc- 
trine of Mare Liberum, as held by the 
Roman lawyers, has again become the 
law of nations. 
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By Hamlin Garland. 


Of tangled ripening wheat, 


S oF ts HERE, in deeps 


A little prairie chicken cries — 
A plaintive call that pleads and weeps ; 
Meanwhile the unreplying mother lies, 
Stained and mangled, with dust-filled eyes, 
Limp and bloody at the sportsman’s feet. 














UNDER DARK SKIES. 
By Madison Cawein. 


Ls 


ILLS rolled in woods that lair the owl and fox ; 
H Harsh fields that fall before the woods’ advance 
As wild men fly from hunters, tossing locks 

Through which fierce eyes of yellow fire glance ; 
Great clumps of sombre briers and weird rocks 

Like crumbled blackness, with a pool beneath, 
O’er which blue wisps, like something evil, dance ; 

And then a house like the wrecked face of death. 


i. 


Here where the moon hangs sinister and arched 
Above dark thorns, — a golden battle-bow, 
Or shield of brass with onset scarred and scorched, — 
‘ What crime hath cursed it, who shall ever know? 
—Night only! Night with sightless eyes, who torched 
And felt the stigma of its branded sod, 
As from the pool a ghastly face rose slow 
Beneath the storm and rushing sword of God. 





A SUMMER VALENTINE. 


WITH HELIOTROPE, TO J. W. 0. 
By Minna Irving. 


‘ Moiese ago, when dead and dumb 


Lay the world of winter white, 
Lo! I made a valentine, 
Poet, all for thy delight. 
Sprays of purple heliotrope 
I had tended long with care, 
But they perished on the way, 
| Blighted by the frosty air. 





Now the thrushes sing again, 

On my garden’s sunniest slope 
With the rose and mignonette 

Grows the dainty heliotrope ; 
So a ribbon from my breast 
\ Round its dewy stems I twine, 

Sending it, a sweet bouquet, 
As a summer valentine. 

21 
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AN UNFINISHED STORY. 


By Richard Burton. 


leigh mounted the three flights of 

stairs that led to his rooms, —or, to 
speak with more accuracy, their rooms. 
For surely they belonged to Sybil and him 
together. But nota bit down-heartedly 
did he climb to his lodgings ; for he was 
coming home to his sister, to his chosen 
work, to the music he knew Sybil would 
make for him on the yellow-keyed piano, 
—an heirloom from their dead mother, 
and in its generally primitive construction 
seemingly fitter to be called a harpsichord 
than the more modern instrument. 

At last Harold reached the top landing 
and fumbled a moment for the door- 
knob in the gloom of this winter’s evening. 
The dark, however, was pierced cheerily 
by a warm streak of light when, on open- 
ing the door, he entered the cosy, com- 
fortable apartment in which the Harleighs 
had set up their modest Penates. A sea- 
coal fire burned ruddily in the grate op- 
posite the two windows looking out upon 
the quiet uptown cross street, now shut 
away by simple curtains of some warm red 
stuff ; the little piano stood, as was fitting, 
at the end of the room between the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold furnished by 
window and fire ; on a centre table were 
strewn about various books and magazines, 
with the look of being much handled ; 


S eet rather wearily, Harold Har- 


while between the windows was a writing . 


desk of ample proportions, whereon pic- 
turesque confusion reigned. Inkstands, 
a variety of pens, several qualities and 
shapes of writing paper intermingled 
with letters and newspaper clippings, and 
in the middle of this motley a big volume 
was placed, as if it were a watchdog with 
express orders to see that nothing escaped ; 
a closer view of the book would have 
revealed the fact that it was a copy of 
Milton’s Poems. ‘The walls were fairly 
_well covered with pictures and unpreten- 
tious pieces of bric-a-brac, with a result 
which went far towards making the room 
homelike and pleasant. There were some 
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cheap but well-chosen etchings, and, over 
the fireplace, one really good oil paint- 
ing, Harold’s pet and pride,—a small 
landscape by an American whose can- 
vases were destined, so said the knowing, 
to command the market in a not far dis- 
tant future. A dulcimer hung on the in- 
side of the door by which the young man 
had entered, and as he swung the door 
open the instrument was set tinkling in a 
soft, not unmelodious fashion, producing 
the effect of an invisible zolian harp upon 
those unaware of its presence. 

While the air still vibrated with the 
vague harmony thus evoked, an inner door 
opened and Sybil stepped into the room 
to welcome her brother. She was a slight, 
dark girl of two or three and twenty, 
pleasant-faced enough, and with a certain 
gentle manner which one _ hesitated 
whether to impute to breeding or char- 
acter. More than pleasant the face 
looked now to Harold Harleigh as he bent 
to kiss it and answered the sisterly in- 
quiry if he were not tired with a quick, 
“Not much, my dear; I shall be as right 
as a trivet after supper and a wee smoke 
before business: I must start that New 
England story to-night, you know. Was 
the piano tuned to-day?” 

“Yes,’”’ replied Sybil with a little 
grimace expressive of disgust ; “and would 
you believe it, Hal, that horrid man 
charged us three whole dollars! If 
looks could have annihilated him, his 
family would be weeping his loss this 
minute. Why, we could have got it done 
by any stranger for that sum; and Mr. 
Steinbaum made such a great fuss about 
his having known father, and said he 
should be delighted to work at half price 
for us!” 

“Never mind, sister mine, so long as 
the old machine isin shape again. Ugh, 
it makes me shiver, now, to think how that 
waltz of Raff’s sounded when you played 
it for me last night ; it seemed like a death 
dance for a lot of galvanized corpses.” 
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“Tt sounds very well,” smiled Sybil in 
reply, “that is, when you reflect how very 
aged the dear old thing is, Harold.” 

“Well, we are young enough,” said 
Harleigh good-humoredly, as he walked 
to his desk and glanced over his mail. 
‘‘ Hullo, three rejections, and I guess — yes, 
as true as you live, here is a check from 
the Boston Zrumpeter for no less than 
eighteen dollars! How any paper in 
that seat of culture dare risk its circula- 
tion by printing a word of mine is among 
the Seven Wonders. But then, as the 
fellow said in the play we saw last week, 
‘Thank Heaven, it’s no business of ours.’ 
Let us be grateful that the erraticism of 
the Hub runs in our direction now and 
then.” 

Meanwhile, as the young man mono- 
logued, Sybil was making rapid prepara- 
tions for tea. A small table which, standing 
unobtrusively in a corner, had been utilized 
as a support for the Medici Venus in 
plaster, was now, by the insertion of a 
leaf or two, metamorphosed into a surface 
large enough for the modest repast which 
the sister’s deft fingers rapidly arranged 
thereon. In a very few moments the 
Harleighs were seated téte-a-téte, while 
Harold gave such speedy and unmistak- 
able evidences of a vigorous appetite and 
appreciation of his food as were calcu- 
lated to warm the heart of a true house- 
keeper. 

“J sat in the park a couple of hours 
this afternoon, sis, trying to describe on 
paper the carryings-on of some cumuli 
clouds overhead, and the way the sunset 
put poetry into the west above the black 
city roofs. By Jove, telling about nature is 
a maddening job, and I am on the point of 
giving it up a thousand times ; even when 
you do it well, people care little or noth- 
ing for it, I fancy. ‘They are surfeited 
with that sort of thing by Black, you 
know. And yet, if one coudd do the sub- 
ject justice —” 

“Did you forget my book, dear?”’ said 
his sister, with an irrelevancy which 
somehow in her case did not strike one 
as unsympathetic ; it was as if she an- 
swered with her eyes. 

“Not by no means,” was the emphatic 
and ungrammatical response ; and rising 
with his mouth half full of sponge cake, 


Harold walked to the piano, on which 
his overcoat was carelessly flung, and 
took from a side pocket a good-sized 
volume, which he presented with a mock 
bow to Sybil. 

“Good boy,—I will read you into a 
creative mood before you get to writing ; 
I am so anxious to begin another of 
Meredith’s.”’ 

She held in her hand “The Ordeal of 
Richard Feveril.” ‘They had been read- 
ing Meredith in course during the winter, 
and as a child saves the choicest morsel 
for the end of the feast, had put off a 
perusal of what they had been instructed 
was the novelist’s masterpiece. Supper 
finished and Harleigh in slippers and 
smoking jacket, luxuriously ensconced on 
the old lounge which went far towards 
filling up one side of the room, his sister 
drew her easy-chair under the students’ 
lamp, and for half an hour or more lent 
to the words which describe the early 
days and love adventures of Feveril the 
adventitious advantage of a low, musical 
voice and a clear articulation. At eight 
o’clock she closed the book and stepped 
to the ancient instrument, turning over 
the pieces of music scattered about upon 
its top. 

“What do you feel like hearing to- 
night, Harold boy? I have been prac- 
tising a pretty little marriage song by 
Grieg, this morning ; will you have it?”’ 

“ Let me see; I want to lay in a back- 
ground in the way of scenery for that 
Mount Holyoke sketch ; no, I think you’d 
better call it Beethoven or Bach. When 
I have to do with nature, they are about 
my ticket; when the people and the 
love-making arrive, then give me Schu- 
mann or Chopin. I shall want to hear 
the Grieg piece outside of working hours, 
though, sister.” 

With a half-impatient running of his 
hand through his closely clipped light 
hair, the speaker stood on his feet, cast 
a longing glance at the good literature 
of the round table, knocked the ashes 
of his pipe into the ash tray prudently 
placed at his elbow by Sybil, and seat- 
ing himself at his desk strove to 
evoke from its chaos so much cosmos as 
would insure him elbow room and con- 
secutive sheets of manuscript paper. 
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For over an hour his sister played on and 
on; now a Bach fugue, now a movement 
from a Beethoven sonata or a simpler 
melody of the master wherein it seemed 
as if he said to mankind: “See! I am 
great, but fear me not, for I will come 
close to your side and sing you a little 
song that shall make me near and dear 
to you forever.” By the time Sybil had 
risen from the piano, Harold was furiously 
at work, his pen scratching its way down 
the sheet with its many erasures and in- 
terlineations, and his left hand now and 
then brushing through his blond mop of 
hair with a quick, nervous movement 
which told of the satisfactory completion 
of a sentence in the tale upon which he 
was engaged. When the small French 
clock, which formed the central ornament 
of the mantelpiece, tinkled forth eleven 
silvery warnings, he stretched himself, 
bunched up what he had written in a 
corner of his desk, and, rising, rejoined 
his sister, who was quietly sewing by the 
table. A half-hour’s conversation ensued, 
turning upon people, ideas, or things, as 
the spirit moved them, and at the half- 
hour stroke Sybil bestowed upon her 
brother an affectionate good-night kiss, 
and withdrew to her room adjoining, 
while Harleigh, with the despatch born of 
practice, converted the sofa into a bed, 
and, before long, himself into a mythical 
hero of the Middle Ages, through the 
potent agency of a highly imaginative 
dream. 
Il. 


THE spring opening of the annual art- 
ists’ exhibition had arrived, and the Har- 
leighs, who were possessors of compli- 
mentary tickets for the ‘artists’ day,’ 
found the rooms only comfortably filled 
by friends and acquaintances of the paint- 
ers. On the morrow, when the pictures 
should be for plunder to the public at 
fifty cents the person, the crowd would 
swell to uncomfortable proportions ; only 
a single eye could then be assured for 
the favorite canvas, the other being dedi- 
cated to the laudable purpose of keeping 
off one’s neighbor’s toes. To-day, how- 
ever, there was space for moving about 
without this fear, and even for backing 
away from a landscape till the right focal 


adjustment was attained, without the dan- 
ger of a cross body interposed between 
you and your object of interest. The 
brother and sister were standing before a 
small genre painting which represented a 
young woman in riding habit by the side 
of her horse, which she is about to mount. 
Her groom stood at one side, respectfully 
waiting her pleasure. Her left hand, 
holding the whip, rested upon the beast’s 
crupper, and in the hand was an open 
letter, apparently just read. The face 
was grave and thoughtful, the gaze di- 
rected towards the open sunny fields of 
which there was an impressional hint in 
the background. In the attitude of the 
figure, the carriage of the head, the look 
of the eyes, was a suggestion of sadness 
and of reluctance to up and be off, which 
in some way seemed to be connected 
with the missive she had not yet laid 
aside. ‘The title of this picture was sim- 
ply, “ Horse and Rider,” according to the 
laconic nomenclature of the day. The 
name of the artist was that affixed to the 
much-prized little canvas in Harleigh’s 
room ; moreover, the model for the central 
figure was, evidently, none other than Sybil 
Harleigh herself, and the slight, dark 
man who now stood with the Harleighs 
and engaged them in earnest conversa- 
tion, and whom Harold addressed as 
“Phil,” was the maker of the picture in 
the flesh. Harleigh had met Philip 
Whately a year or more before, and had 
liked him at once. At that time his 
pictures were only the admiration of a 
few friends and fellow-workers, with the 
possible addition of a virtuoso here and 
there with a nose for a good thing, 
albeit unheralded. Now, he was just 
beginning to creep into wider notice, to 
be known by the public at large. Three 
of his canvases were to be seen at the 
present exhibition, and they were well 
hung ; the one before which the painter 
and his friends were at present standing 
had received marked attention from the 
quiet, well-mannered groups who strolled 
about and studied native art in its several 
degrees of mediocrity, merit, and inspira- 
tional genius. Meanwhile, Harold was 
praising his friend’s work frankly, unstint- 
edly. 

“Phil, it is the best thing you have 
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done, by all odds. Queer, too, that your 
chef d’euvre should be a figure group like 
this, when landscapes are supposed to be 
your forte. There is a sunlight effect in 
your atmosphere there that makes me 
think of old Cuyp. Sybil ought to feel 
richly repaid for those wearisome morn- 
ing sittings at the studio.” And he 
smiled at his sister for corroboration. 

The girl’s face had flushed a little ; 
perhaps it should have occurred to her 
brother that the hours she had sat for Mr. 
Whately might have been the reverse 
from tedious. But Harold, immersed in 
his work and day dreaming more than half 
the time, as he laughingly confessed, had 
no thought of aught save a warm, suffi- 
ciently matter-of-fact friendship between 
the painter and Sybil. 

“T like it so much ; you have made so 
much of it, suggested so much, yet said 
so little. That is true impressionism, 
it seems to me; doesn’t Ruskin make 
that point somewhere? ‘Then techni- 
cally, your values are so true, your com- 
position so happy.” As she spoke, Har- 
leigh had strolled down the salon and 
was now enjoying a still-life study, deaf 
to the outer world. They stood alone for 
the moment. 

“ And what of the horse-woman? Do 
I do her justice, do you see in her 
eyes what I see in yours?’’ And Whately, 
his voice vibrant and tender, drew a little 
closer and seemed to wait for his answer 
as if worlds depended thereon. 

“TI see sadness in her eyes, and I hope 
you do not see that in mine,” said Sybil, 
with an effort, not altogether successful, 
to be easy and indifferent in manner. 

“IT know what I long to see in them,” 
answered the other hurriedly, still speak- 
ing ina low tone. ‘“ Won’t you look up 
and let me, Sybil?”’ 

At this the girl slowly, shyly, yet 
proudly lifted her head, and the man 
read in her face the light of a great love, 
a great new-born happiness. 

“Am I like the picture now?” she 
almost whispered, before she swiftly 
turned away and ended the interview. 
But it was enough: Philip Whately knew 
that the sweet nature acknowledged him 
as its master, and he walked on clouds in 
the knowing. 


When the Harleighs left the gallery, 
Philip accompanied them as far as their 
door before bending his steps westward 
towards his studio. The conversation 
was animated, brilliantly so in the case of 
Harold and himself: their spirits seemed 
to sparkle and effervesce like wine in the 
morning sunshine. At the door Whately 
was bidden to the noontime meal, but 
pleaded an engagement and was off. 

That afternoon Harold talked long with 
his sister in unfolding an idea for a story 
which he had conceived, and which he 
wished to make the longest, most sus- 
tained piece of work he had yet attempted. 
Hitherto, short tales had received his 
exclusive attention, and he had been quite 
successful in disposing of them; of late 
several notices had appeared in literary 
journals indicating plainly that his star 
was really in the ascendant. What struck 
him as a suggestive, original plot had 
flashed into his mind a week before, and, 
after incubating thereon for several days 
and roughly draughting the scenario, he 
now outlined to Sybil what he wished to 
do, and waited for her criticism, always 
so valuable to him,—so indispensable in- 
deed, he had come to regard it. It was 
over two years since Harold had discov- 
ered, almost by accident, what a strangely 
stimulating effect Sybil’s symphathic piano 
playing exercised upon his work; and 
from that day her music had become 
more and more a potent aid, a sure 
abettor, of his literary production, so that 
now, whenever he wished to be at his 
happiest, to do justice to a climax, to put 
a touch of power or pathos into a situa- 
tion, or to impart to some description the 
vividness, life, and beauty that show the 
poet’s hand and heart, he relied upon his 
sister to an extent that was almost in- 
credible, even to himself. We know of 
Rubens that poetry was read aloud to him, 
for stimulation, as he sat and painted at 
his easel; the sister art seems to have 
appealed to him, to have pricked him on 
in the art of his election. Insome such 
way did the young 4¢/eraéeur find a stimu- 
lus in the kindred art of music. Nor 
could a substitute fill the place Sybil had 
so long occupied. Whether it was in 
part habit, in part some indefinable bond 
of kinship, which made her hand upon the 
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instrument speak as could no other, or 
whether it was because she was, in fact, 
an exceptionally sympathetic performer, 
putting her whole loving self into her in- 
terpretation of the music she played, it 
is not easy to say. Sure it is, that the re- 
lation hitherto existing between these two 
had been wonderfully close, wonderfully 
exclusive, wonderfully satisfying. Har- 
leigh had even shaped his hours of work 
to suit the convenience of his sister ; giv- 
ing the mornings to reading, the after- 
noons to a note-book study of out-of-door 
life, and the evenings to his writing, be- 
cause at that time she was free to sit 
down at the old piano and weave _har- 
monies in with his words. 

And to-day the girl, knowing that so 
far as she herself was concerned a change 
had come, felt uneasy, half guilty in the 
thought, and had it in her heart a dozen 
times to speak to her brother and explain 
what had occurred at the gallery. Yet 
something kept her tongue-tied for a 
time ; she wished her new bliss all to her- 
self for a few hours ; and as if repentantly, 
she threw her whole energy into listening 
to and comprehending the words which 
Harold, walking up and down the room 
in a nervous, vital way, tumbled rapidly 
out as he became thoroughly aroused to 
his conception. It wasa strange, original, 
and striking tale, this that had been 
grasped by his imagination, and it seemed 
to Sybil that, rightly treated, it might 
eventuate in something to be proud of. 
She was conscious of a pang when, in 
spite of her attemptto become completely 
absorbed in the matter under discussion, 
her mind would wander towards her 
brother’s friend, and the words he had 
spoken that morning re-echo in her ear 
until she was again in a tumult of joy, 
surprise, and sweet maidenly confusion. 

That very evening Harold Harleigh be- 
gan his story, Sybil sitting before the yellow 
keys and playing piece after piece with un- 
usual dash and brilliancy, and at times, 
when the composition called for it, with a 
tender, dreamy expression which caused 
the brother to look up occasionally from 
his desk and check an exclamation of won- 
der. And yet there was a difference in 
her playing ; he felt it, though at first he 
could not have told wherein it lay. Al- 


though, in the opening chapter of his new 
venture, he was, as it were, merely sketch- 
ing in outline, and had done little or 
nothing to start the action, to make his 
figures warm and living, the subtle lack in 
Sybil’s music was nevertheless a noticeable 
thing. For with Harold much depended 
upon the treatment of atmosphere in his 
stories : he made much too of indirection 
and suggestion ; it was a certain sunny 
perspective which he had been able to 
throw behind his work, rather than the 
movements of the puppets in the fore- 
ground, that had won him the favor of 
literary mentors. Thus his sister’s failure 
to quicken him at the start told upon 
what he wrote; he was aware of a 
vague sense of inability and of disappoint- 
ment when he reviewed what had been 
accomplished. At the same time he had 
to confess that rarely if ever had he heard 
her play so brilliantly ; her style seemed 
to have superadded a dramatic quality 
before absent. To appearances, at least, 
all went well; Harleigh wrote rapidly, 
feverishly, until eleven o’clock ; the first 
rage of a new creation seemed to urge 
him on. Then, still brain-hot and too 
wide awake for sleep, Sybil, who had in 
the mean while decided to keepsilence no 
longer, drew him to the green-covered 
old sofa, and with his head pillowed in 
her lap, told him, as she stroked back 
his blond hair, of the unexpected happi- 
ness that had that day come to her, — of 
the few simple sentences spoken at the 
exhibition, which had set a newsun in the 
heavens and placed beneath them a new 
earth. Harold had been completely 
taken back at first, but after rallying from 
his surprise had expressed himself as 
heartily pleased, nay, delighted. Evi- 
dently, there would be nothing selfish in 
his feeling, his attitude. He liked Phil 
Whately thoroughly, as she well knew, he 
declared, and he considered him a parti 
for any woman, and what was vastly more, 
a straight-out, noble man. As for Phil’s 
fortune in getting her, he was just about 
the luckiest dog in the Christian world to 
win such a wife as Sybil would make; 
those were his sentiments, and he was 
willing that anybody should hear them. 
At this, Sybil bent down and kissed him 
twice on the ;forehead; and Harold, 
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reaching up, patted her cheek and nes- 
tled his head deeper into her lap, as ifshe 
were his mother. 

“By Jove, though, my dear,” he said 
suddenly, half rising on one arm in the 
urgency of the idea, “I guess this new 
story of mine will go to seed, eh? What 
a pity you couldn’t have put off the 
engagement till, say, autumn, when I 
might have had it a fait accompli ; but, 
Lord, that’s the way with you lovers. 
Art is nothing when there is billing and 
cooing to do. Heigh-ho!”’ and he sighed 
a humorous assumption of disappoint- 
ment and chagrin. 

“That is the very thing I wanted to 
talk to you about, Hal,” cried Sybil ea- 
gerly. ‘I thought of it at once and was 
afraid you would fancy there might be a 
difference in—=in our relation; that I 
couldn’t, or wouldn’t, give so much time 
to you as formerly. But, dear, it isn’t to 
be so. I could never give my love to 
Philip if I believed it involved slighting 
my duty—no, my pleasure, that is 
what it is—to you. It would break 
my heart, Harold, to feel that you didn’t 
depend on me in your literary work as 
you have done so long.” 

There was a suspicious tremor in her 
voice that told how deeply she meant 
what she said. 

“Dear sister !”’ was her brother’s only 
answer, as he imprisoned the hand which 
smoothed his tangled hair. Then after 
a pause: “I say, what a jolly odd coin- 
cidence that you and Phil should hit it 
off the very day that I began my — ahem ! 
—masterpiece! We ought to give ita 
name that will commemorate the fact: 
let’s see, ‘ After the Battle’ was the name 
I had settled on; that wouldn’t seem to 
point to the great event, now would it? 
Hold on, I haveit! ‘The Day of the En- 
gagement’ ; that does it to a turn, hoo- 
ray!’’ And Harleigh, swinging himself 
off the sofa, was at his table in a trice, 
where he drew a black line of erasure 
through the caption he had written upon 
the brow of the initial page, and substi- 
tuted the words he had just spoken. 

“T rather flatter myself that isn’t half 
bad,” he remarked, turning again to his 
sister. “You see, my child, it means 
one thing to the wide public which will 
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peruse my novel, and another thing, 
no, two things to us three, you, Phil, and 
myself. Here’s to ‘The Day of the En- 
gagement’! And picking up a German 
drinking tankard of blue stone orna- 
mented with white lettered mottoes 
strongly bibulous in sentiment, which 
stood well back on the piano, Harold 
Harleigh went through the pantomime of 
taking a deep draught therefrom, while 
Sybil, pleased with the turn their conver- 
sation had taken, dropped a mock courtesy 
and expressed herself as duly grateful for 
her share of the delicate and ingenious 
compliment. 


HT. 


Four months had flown by ; and happy 
months they had been for two, at least, 
of our three friends. When the latest 
June days had brought fierce heat and the 
promise of sultrier weather in July, the 
Harleighs had packed their simple per- 
sonal belongings and betaken themselves 
to a quiet, pleasant village in Western 
Massachusetts, where for a moderate rent 
they had acquired the whole of a fur- 
nished cottage for two months’ time. ‘Two 
things had been looked to especially in 
picking out this holiday retreat,— an airy 
room with an off-look upon the hills, for 
Harold’s study and writing place; and a 
small piano in the same, moved from be- 
low stairs, for a purpose that may be di- 
vined. Both these requirements had 
been met in the homelike little villa, 
which was the summer home of a family 
unable to occupy it for that year. In this 
cosy, healthful spot Harleigh had worked 
very hard upon his new story, with results, 
so far as the amount accomplished was 
concerned, that could not but be called 
satisfactory. Perhaps two thirds of the 
whole had been written in a first, rough 
draft, and, barring accidents, the young lit- 
erary man hoped to have his manuscript 
ready for editorial inspection by early win- 
ter. Sybil had shown herself a pattern of 
self-sacrifice during the summer ; in spite 
of the frequent and protracted visitations of 
Whately and the amount of time naturally 
spent in his company, she had faithfully 
observed her whilom custom and played 
daily on the piano at her brother’s 
bidding. The piano itself had been a 
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decided improvement upon the well-worn 
family legacy in their apartments at home ; 
an improvement over the city their pres- 
ent quarters might also have been called, 
—the airy chamber with its view towards 
the blue barrier of mountains in the west, 
and the odor of meadow-grass from with- 
out, mingling with that of lavender from 
within. And yet already there was creep- 
ing into Harold’s heart a dim conviction 
which strengthened and took shape as the 
days sped by and the Harleighs were at 
last on the verge of the pilgrimage city- 
ward. He felt that in the carrying out of 
his conception there had been a falling 
off in execution, yes, even an inability to 
develop his idea, such as he had never 
before experienced. And along with this 
conviction came by degrees the knowledge 
that in Sybil lay the true explanation of 
this difference, this change. He had long 
before wondered, rebelled, and felt shame 
that he had grown so depenaent upon her 
and her music in his creative work ; but 
had come to dismiss the thought, simply 
because he knew of its verity and knew 
also that he must accept it as one of the 
mysteries of his mental and emotional 
constitution. It was therefore with a 
secret dismay that he found himself not 
responding to her influence as of yore : 
he was able, after some little analysis, to 
decide in what particular phase of his 
work Sybil’s companioning piano failed 
to do for him what it had done in the 
past. The lack was less apparent in 
those parts of his story treating directly 
with life, with human action and passion, 
and more to be felt in his delineations of 
nature, in the light and shade of his pic- 
ture, on the background and setting which 
he gave his characters ; for it has been al- 
ready hinted that Harold was right in rec- 
ognizing in himself a special gift for the 
sympathetic interpretation of nature and, 
so to say, of atmospheric influences. It 
had been the function of Sybil’s music to 
beget a mood which could do justice to 
this power he possessed; and he saw 
plainly that, for some inexplicable reason, 
her playing was doing this for him less 
and less. One day, when his sister un- 
willingly succumbed to a violent headache, 
he even wrote without her an entire 
morning, and found to his amazement 


that the pages which resulted were better 
than his average in quality. Not for 
worlds would he have confessed this to 
Sybil or clouded her joyous summer by a 
hint of the truth; her unselfish devotion 
had touched him deeply, and he resolved 
never by word or look to let her know of 
the indefinable change which had crept 
into their relation, and so keyed her na- 
ture that in her musical expression she 
was not and could not be the same with 
the heart-free girl of a year ago. 

A few days before their departure for 
New York, Whately, who, a week earlier, 
had come to the cottage to stay until all 
should return, had proposed to Harold 
that he read them the novel, so far as it 
had gone; it might prove a stimulus, he 
said, to receive a little commendation 
and kindly criticism. But Harleigh, to 
his friend’s surprise and to Sybil’s more 
than surprise, had, with a quick flush of 
color in his face, demurred at the sugges- 
tion, pleading that he never cared to read 
a thing until the last word was written, 
that a complete impression might be 
made upon the hearer. It was an in- 
justice, he went on, like that done to the 
author who was read serially in a maga- 
zine; and he turned the subject by 
animadverting against the mercantile 
spirit which prompted the printing of 
serial fiction ; ending whimsically enough 
with the wish that some leading magazine 
would accept his incompleted story for 
monthly publication before it appeared 
in book form. 

Sybil, remembering Harold’s habit of 
letting her hear what he had accomplished 
of a single evening, — only a page or two, 
perhaps, of some short bit of fiction, — 
was puzzled at this evasion on the part of 
her brother. Therefore, on a morning 
in early September when Philip had 
brought her a bunch of fringed gentian 
as the fruit of a before-breakfast stroll, 
and when they were to leave Woodsville 
the following day, she had taken the 
opportunity offered by their last work- 
hour together in the sunny chamber to 
question Harold as to the result of his 
summer’s labor. 

“Do you feel dissatisfied, Harry dear, 
with the story,—hasn’t it developed as 
hopefully as you fancied it would in the 
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spring?”’ she said, leaving the piano 
stool and seating herself on the opposite 
side of the roomy table with its wonted lit- 
ter of manuscripts and signs of ink-spilling. 

A look of embarrassment came into 
Harleigh’s face, but he answered care- 
lessly: “ Oh, you know how it is,—one 
always feels uneasy, discouraged, in 
doubt; it is a matter of ups and downs, 
—one day I am elated and confident, 
the next as despondent as an inmate of 
Doubting Castle. Besides, ‘The Day of 
the Engagement’ is different from any- 
thing I have grappled with before ; longer, 
you see, and more sustained. It is vastly 
harder to keep up the strain for several 
hundred pages and not let yourself sink 
below high-water mark. But we shall 
come out all right, I think, thanks to 
you, dear little sister’; and he smiled 
brightly, and leaned across the table to 
caress her hair. “When we get you 
safely married next month, and the 
anxiety of that off our minds, we shall do 
wonders with the wind-up of the story. 
And when it appears some time in the 
course of the ages, and you read it to 
Phil, —to make him sleepy before going 
to bed, you know, — you will both swear 
that my meisterjahre have really begun, 
and that apprentice work is over.” And 
Harold walked to the window, laughing 
back to Sybil, who rose and followed him, 
leaning her head on his shoulder, and 
saying no more on the subject of his 
writing. She was fain to be contented, 
rather easily satisfied these days, for she 
was very, very happy. 

And so they had come back to the city 
to take up their appointed tasks. Before 
October was a week old, Sybil and Philip 
were married, with the most quiet and 
unostentatious of weddings; and after 
nothing more than a three days’ lounge up 
the Hudson, stopping at such places of 
diverse interest as Tarrytown, Newburgh, 
and West Point, and drinking in the 
golden glory of the late autumn on this 
noble stream, they had returned to New 
York and taken possession of a cheerful 
suite of apartments in the “Studio,” a 
favorite uptown abiding place for mem- 
bers of the artistic guild, and noticeable 
for its large, sunny rooms and comfortable 
cuisine below stairs. Whately was here 


able to have his workshop in direct com- 
munication with his home, and he had 
fitted up their quarters in a manner to 
elicit the unqualified praise of Harold, 
who walked up to the “Studio” any day 
in the week for a chat and a pipe with 
his newly-elect brother-in-law. While 
Phil painted in the mornings, Sybil would 
slip on her things and trip off for an hour 
or so, a roll of music tucked under her 
arm. She was as exacting with herself as 
ever in this daily gift of her time and 
talent; only she chose the morning for 
it naturally wishing to spend the even- 
ing hours with her husband. And Har- 
old worked steadily, lauding her as usual 
to the skies for her goodness to him: 
nay, he had of late begun to insist that 
she give up the habit, arguing that it was 
outrageous and out of all reason for the 
bride of a few weeks to desert home and 
husband each day for several hours 
simply for the sake of a cranky relative. 
But Sybil was insistent, and would listen 
tono such objurgations. “The Day of the 
Engagement” crept steadily on toward 
completion, and it seemed probable that 
Harleigh’s expectation of finishing this, 
his most pretentious literary undertaking, 
before the winter had fairly set in, would 
be realized. One morning in November 
the young wife had kissed her husband 
good-by as he sat before his easel mix- 
ing the paints on his palette preparatory 
to a struggle with some refractory cloud 
effects, and had presented herself, glowing 
from her exercise, in the familiar room now 
her brother’s sole possession, —the others 
having been given up upon her depart- 
ure. Haroldhad been smoking a medita- 
tive pipe on the lounge, but with a hearty 
greeting rose at once and squared him- 
self at the table for his stint of writing. 
Sybil had brought, among other sheets, 
Schumann’s “ Kreisleriana”’ for playing 
to-day ; a series of compositions she had 
become interested in, both because of 
their beauty and the baffling difficulties of 
technique they offered. She played them 
through, and then turned to Harleigh, 
expectant of some word of comment or 
commendation ; he had never heard these 
pieces before, she believed, and ordi- 
narily it was his way to talk with her a little 
intermittingly of this or that characteristic 
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of what she was interpreting. But he 
said nothing this time, and Sybil, go- 
ing to him, saw that he had not taken 
pen in hand to trace a line upon the 
paper. 

“Why, Harold, you bad boy, you are 
lazy this morning! I never knew you to 
hesitate to take the plunge before. Are 
you ill, dear?”? And she bent and laid 
her cheek on his own. 

“No, only not in touch with the story ; 
I fear it will have to be something else 
this morning. ‘That is a queer lot, the 
‘Kreisleriana’; I like it, though.” And 
he opened a drawer, took therefrom 
another manuscript and began to arrange 
the leaves in front of him. Sybil, a trifle 
pained, but unwilling to protest, returned 
to the piano, and for the rest of the morn- 
ing played, with no interruption of speech, 
her brother’s favorites,— Chopin, Henselt, 
and Grieg, and one or two bits from 
Wagner’s orchestral richness, adapted to 
the piano. When the time had come for 
his sister’s departure, Harold, noticing 
perhaps by her manner that she was 
puzzled and a little grieved that the novel 
had been slighted, was unusually demon- 
strative in his affection, and assured her 
that he had made a notable finish of a 
short tale he was writing for a new publica- 
tion, upon which he particularly desired 
to make a good impression; and at this 
they parted for the day. 

From that hour not a sentence was 
added to the almost completed novel for 
which Harleigh and his friends had 
hoped so much. Sybil continued her 
daily visits ; and at first, from the force of 
habit, and latterly as a pretext, the manu- 
script of “The Day of the Engagement ”’ 
was laid upon the desk ready to receive 
another accretion. But always it was 


slipped back again and some other work 
substituted ; and Sybil, at first in won- 
derment, afterwards, when remonstrance 
had proved of no avail, in sorrow and 
something of pique, had finally accepted 
what seemed the inevitable, and said no 
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more. Harold always gave her the same 
answer: for some reason he could not 
get into the mood the close of the tale 
demanded; when he should do so, he 
faithfully promised to take it up again. 
But the mood never came; and Sybil 
finally acquiesced in the opinion which 
Phil had taken of the whole affair. 
Harold, he explained, through no fault 
of his own, had the capricious, somewhat 
erratic nature of the artist, and so had 
turned from his work at the eleventh 
hour with irresistible repulsion, just 
before the last touches were made. He 
was to be pitied rather than blamed ; and 
Phil cited examples of the same phenom- 
enon in his own experience. In due 
course of time Harold was called uncle 
by a dear little girl with Sybil’s eyes and 
Whately’s Romance complexion; and 
later the Whatelys were able to build 
and occupy a pleasant home up the 
Hudson, the site for which had been se- 
lected, half in jest, upon their wedding 
trip. ‘This change of habitation naturally 
put an end to the musico-literary morn- 
ings of the brother and sister; but Har- 
leigh in the mean time seemed to have 
grown accustomed to dispensing with 
this once all-potent aid to his labor. 
He prospered, his stories sold, and his 
modest fame gave slow but healthy signs 
of extension. If his style had become 
less poetic, less dreamily suggestive, it 
had perhaps taken on an added firmness 
of outline, and showed a clearer percep- 
tion of the values of human life and the 
interrelation of events. Only “The 
Day of the Engagement” was never 
concluded : it lay in his desk and gradu- 
ally yellowed with age, its merits and de- 
merits unknown to all the world save 
the writer himself. Indeed, I doubt if he 
himself, five years after it was dropped, 
had once reread the pages. Thus, in 
all probability, the manuscript will be 
designated in any description of Harold 
Harleigh’s literary remains as AN UNFIN- 
ISHED STORY. 
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THE EGOTISTS AND THE ALTRUISTS. 
By Edward Payson Fackson. 


a 


MONG the orbs of space 
A globule spun: its tenant said, 


“For me and for my race 
Thou orbs were made !” 


Among the ocean sands 
A single grain, too small to see, 
Thus spake: ‘“ ‘The seas and lands 
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Were made for me! 


id. 


Down from the clouds o’erhead 
Into the sea a raindrop fell. 
“My sphere was shaped,” it said, 
“The sea to swell.” 
In Heaven’s effulgence blent 
An earthborn spirit took its flight, 
And back to earth it sent 
A ray of light. 





HOUSE AND HOME. 


By Fulie M. Lippmann. 


Of that dear day when he should smile 
Content, — his fortune made, 
His hearthstone laid. 


4 years he labored, dreaming all the while 


And aye exulted he, that he could boast 
He owed not one in all the host 

Of men. His house might own 

Him head alone. 


But when at length within his house he stood, 
He found ’twas év¢ a house, nor could 

Be more — be home, until 

Love crossed the sill. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


THE Old South lectures for the present sea- 
son, on “ The Opening of the Great West,” have 
done no better service than that of directing at- 
tention in a more pbdinted and picturesque way 
than has been done before to the part taken by 
New England in this great chapter of our history. 
We do not here refer chiefly to the emigration 
from New England to the West, which in these 
hundred years has drawn so much of the best 
blood of New England away from the old home, 
that New England in the West has become as 
large and important a factor as New England in 
the East. We refer to the part taken by New 
England men, and in particular Massachusetts 
men, at the beginning, in determining what the 
great West should be, by securing the right or- 
ganization and institutions for the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, and by securing the right kind of settlers 
for Ohio. The names of Manasseh Cutler, Rufus 
Putnam, Timothy Pickering, Rufus King, and 
Nathan Dane are names of the greatest moment 
in the history of the West. It was Manasseh 
Cutler who did more than any other man to se- 
cure the adoption of the clause in the great Ordi- 
nance which forever dedicated the Northwest to 
freedom. 

“It happened,” said Edward Everett Hale, at 
the Marietta Centennial in 1888, “that it was 
Manasseh Cutler who was to be the one who 
should call upon that Continental Congress to do 
the duty which they had pushed aside for five or 
six years. It happened that this diplomatist suc- 
ceeded in doing in four days what had not been 
done in four years before. What was the weight 
which Manasseh Cutler threw into the scale? It 
was not wealth; it was not the armor of the old 
time: it was simply the fact, known to all men, 
that the men of New England would not emigrate 
into any region where labor and its honest rec- 
ompense is dishonorable. The New England 
men will not go where it is not honorable to do 
an honest day’s work, and for that honest day’s 
work to claim an honest recompense. They 
never have done it, and they never will do it; 
and it was that potent fact, known to all men, 
that Manasseh Cutler had to urge in his private 
conversation and in his diplomatic work. When he 
said, ‘I am going away from New York, and my 
constituents are not going to do this thing,’ he 
meant exactly whathe said. They were not going 
to any place where labor was dishonorable, and 
where workmen were not recognized as freemen. 
If they had not taken his promises they would 
not have come here; they would have gone to 
the Holland Company’s lands in New York, or 
where Massachusetts was begging them to go, — 
into the valley of the Penobscot or the Kennebec.” 

Senator Hoar, in his great oration at Marietta, 
said of Manasseh Cutler: ‘ He was probably the 
fittest man on the continent, except Franklin, for 
a mission of delicate diplomacy. It was said just 
now that Putnam was a man after Washington’s 
pattern, and after Washington’s own heart. Cut- 
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ler was a man after Franklin’s pattern, and after 
Franklin’s own heart. He was the most learned 
naturalist in America, as Franklin was the greatest 
master in physical science. He was a man of 
consummate prudence in speech and conduct; of 
courtly manners; a favorite in the drawing-room 
and in the camp; with a wide circle of friends 
and correspondents among the most famous men 
of his time. During his brief service in Congress 
he made a speech on the judicial system, in 1803, 
which shows his profound mastery of constitu- 
tional principles. It now fell to his lot to conduct 
a negotiation second only in importance to that 
which Franklin conducted with France, in 1778. 
Never was ambassador crowned with success 
more rapid or more complete.” 

To Manasseh Cutler we shall return in these 
columns. Here it is with the memory of Rufus 
Putnam that we are chiefly concerned. Manasseh 
Cutler was the efficient leader in the negotiations 
which made the Ordinance of 1787 the great 
charter of liberty for the Northwest. Rufus Put- 
nam was the leader in the actual settlement 
of the new territory. It was with Putnam that 
Manasseh Cutler chiefly conferred concerning the 
proposed Ohio colony. He left Boston for New 
York, on his important mission, on the evening 
of June 25, 1787; and on that day he records in 
his diary: “I conversed with General Putnam, 
and settled the principles on which I am to con- 
tract with Congress for lands on account of the 
Ohio Company.” 

Nowhere is the story of the Ordinance of 
1787 and the founding of Ohio told with such 
graphic power as by Senator Hoar in his Mari- 
etta address. Said President Hayes, following Mr. 
Hoar at that centennial celebration: ‘We can 
congratulate each other upon the privilege of hav- 
ing heard the eminent senator from Massachu- 
setts. We can congratulate him that he has 
connected his name for all the centuries to come 
with the most fortunate colonization that ever oc- 
currea on earth. Whenever hereafter, century 
atter century, this ceremony and celebration shall 
be repeated, no one having anything to do, in a 
prominent way, with it will fail to read and en- 
joy, as we have enjoyed, the magnificent address 
of Senator Hoar.” 

Of Rufus Putnam, Senator Hoar said in his 
oration, after his warm tributes to Varnum, Meigs, 
Parsons, Tupper, and the rest: “ But what can be 
said which shall be adequate to the worth of him 
who was the originator, inspirer, leader, and guide 
of the Ohio settlement from the time when he 
first conceived it in the closing days of the Revo- 
lution, until Ohio took her place in the Union as 
a free State, in the summer of 1803? Every one 
of that honorable company would have felt it as 
a personal wrong had he been told that the fore- 
most honors of this occasion would not be given 
to Rufus Putnam. Lossing calls him ‘The 
Father of Ohio.’ Burnet says, ‘He was re- 
garded as their principal chief and leader.’ He 
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was chosen the superintendent at the meeting of 
the Ohio Company in Boston, Nov. 21, 1787, 
‘to be obeyed and respected accordingly.’ The 
agents of the company, when they voted in 1789 
‘that the 7th of April be forever observed as a 
public festival,’ speak of it as ‘the day when Gen- 
eral Putnam commenced the settlement in this 
country.’ Harris dedicates the documents col- 
lected in his appendix to Rufus Putnam, ‘the 
founder and father of the State.’ He was a man 
after Washington’s own pattern and after Wash- 
ington’s own heart; of the blood and near kin- 
dred of Israel Putnam, the man who ‘ dared to 
lead where any man dared to follow.’”” Mr. Hoar 
recounts the great services of Putnam during the 
Revolution, beginning with his brilliant success 
in the fortification of Dorchester Heights. ‘ We 
take no leaf from the pure chaplet of Washing- 
ton’s fame when we say that the success of the 
first great military operation of the Revolution was 
due to Rufus Putnam.” 

But it was not Senator Hoar’s task to narrate 
the military services of General Putnam. “ We 
have to do,” he said, “only with the entrench- 
ments constructed under the command of this 
great engineer for the constitutional fortress of 
American liberty. Putnam removed his family to 
Rutland, Worcester County, Mass., early in 1780. 
His house is yet standing, about ten miles from 
the birthplace of the grandfather of President 
Garfield. He returned himself to Rutland when 
the war was over. He had the noble public 
spirit of his day, to which no duty seemed 
trifling or obscure. For five years he tilled his 
farm and accepted and performed the public 
offices to which his neighbors called him. He was 
representative to the General Court, selectman, 
constable, tax collector, and committee to lay 
out school lots for the town; state surveyor, com- 
missioner to treat with the Penobscot Indians, and 
volunteer in putting down Shays’s rebellion. He 
was one of the founders and first trustees of 
Leicester Academy, and, with his family of eight 
children, gave from his modest means a hundred 
pounds toward itz endowment. But he had larger 
plans in mind. ‘he town constable of Rutland 
was planning an empire.” 

Putnam’s chief counsellor in his design was 
Washington, whose part altogether in the open- 
ing of the West was so noteworthy. Mr. Hoar 
tells of the correspondence between Putnam and 
Washington, and follows the interesting history 
to the organization of the Ohio Company, at the 
Bunch of Grapes Tavern in Boston, in 1786, and 
the departure of the Massachusetts emigrants at 
the end of the next year. “ Putnam went out 
from his simple house in Rutland to dwell no 
more in his native Massachusetts. It is a plain 
wooden dwelling, perhaps a little better than the 
average of the farmers’ houses of New England 
of that day; yet about which of Europe’s palaces 
do holier memories cling? Honor, and Fame, and 
Freedom, and Empire, and the Faith of America 
went with him as he crossed the threshold.” 

“To Rutland,” says the writer of a striking 
article in one of our Boston newspapers a few 
weeks ago, on “ Massachusetts in the Northwest,” 
inspired by the Old South lectures, “ belongs the 
honor of having carried into action the Ordinance 


of 1787. Standing on Rutland hill, and looking 
around the immense basin of which it forms the 
centre, it is with conscious pride that one looks 
upon the old landmarks, and calls up to the im- 
agination the strong and brave and true men 
whose traditions have permeated the soil and left 
their marks in the civilization which has been the 
type for the development of the whole of the great 
Northwest.” 

The great historic importance of this little town 
of Rutland has been almost unfelt by the great 
mass of our people. It is one of the special offices 
of the New ENGLAND MAGAZINE, and always one 
of its pleasantest offices, to bring to fuller knowl- 
edge and appreciation the historical associations, 
often so rich and stimulating, of our old New 
England towns. We think that this historic 
town of Rutland was never the theme of an ar- 
ticle until it was treated in one of our recent num- 
bers. Its story, as there told, came as a surprise 
tomany. That this old town on the hilltop was 
veritably “ the cradle of Ohio”; that here was first 
effectually heard that potent invitation and com- 
mand, so significant in the history of this country 
in these hundred years, “ Go West!” that this 
town incarnates and represents, as no other, the 
spirit of the mighty movement which during the 
century has extended New England all through 
the great West—ihis has not been properly 
recognized. St. Edmundsbury, in old Suffolk, 
where Robert Browne first preached indepen- 
dency, has an air so bracing and salubrious that 
it has been called the Montpellier of England. 
Old Rutland might well be called the Montpel- 
lier of Massachusetts. The central town in Mass- 
achusetts, it is also the highest village east of 
the Connecticut. From the belfry of the village 
church, from the dooryards of the village peo- 
ple, the eye sweeps an almost boundless horizon, 
from the Blue Hills to Berkshire, and from Monad- 
nock to Connecticut; and the breezes on the 
summer day whisper of the White Hills and the 
Atlantic. Itis not hard for the imagination to 
extend the view far beyond New England, to the 
town on the Muskingum, which the prophetic eye 
of Putnam saw from here, and to the great 
States beyond, which rose obedient to the effort 
which began with him; it is not hard to catch 
messages borne on winds fromthe Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacific. Just at the foot of the hill, 
to the west, as is fitting, stands the old Rufus Put- 
nam house, the church clock telling the hours 
above, Wachusett looming beyond the valley, 
the maples rustling before the door, to the west 
the sough of the pines, Its oaken timbers are still 
as sound as when Murray put them in place before 
the Revolution, each clapboard still intact, the 
doors the same, the rooms but little altered. Could 
Putnam return to earth again, and to Rutland, he 
would surely feel himself at home as he passed 
through the gate. 

This historic house should belong to the people. 
It should be insured against every mischance, it 
should be carefully restored and preserved, and 
stand through the years, a memorial of Rufus Put- 
nam and the farmers who went out with him to 
found Ohio, a monument to New England influ- 
ence and effort in the opening and building of the 
great West. This room should be a Rufus Puat- 
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nam room, in which there should be gathered ev- 
ery book, and picture, and document illustrating 
Putnam’s career; this should be the Ordinance 
room, sacred to memorials of Manasseh Cutler 
and all who worked with him to secure the great 
charter of liberty; this the Marietta room, illus- 
trating the Marietta of the first days and the last, 
binding mother and daughter together and be- 
coming the pleasant ground for the interchange 
of many edifying courtesies. There should be, too, 
a Rutland room, with its hundred objects illus- 
trating the long history of the town, almost every 
important chapter of which has been witnessed by 
this venerable building, with memorials also of 
the old English Rutland, and of the many Ameri- 
can Rutlands which look back reverently to the 
historic Massachusetts town; and a Great West 
library, on whose shelves should stand the books 
telling the story of the great oak which has grown 
from the little acorn planted by Rufus Putnam a 
hundred years ago. 

We can think of few memorials which could be 
established in New England more interesting than 
this would be. We can think of few which could 
be established so easily. Itis a pleasure to look 
forward to the day when this shall be accom- 
plished. It is not hard to hear already the voice 
of Senator Hoar, at the dedication of this Rufus 
Putnam memorial, delivering the oration in the 
old Rutland church. Men from the West should 
be there with men from the East, men from Ma- 
rietta, from the Western Reserve, from Chicago, 
from Puget Sound. A score of members of the 
Antiquarian Society at Worcester would be 
there. That score could easily make this vision 
a reality. Will they not do it? We commend 
the thought to these men of Worcester. We 
commend it to the Trustees of Public Reser- 
vations. We commend it to the people of 
Rutland. However the memorial is secured, 
they must be its custodians. They will surely do 
their part to secure it. 


* 
* * 

WE have had the pleasure recently of looking 
over a collection of the letters of the late Horatio 
J. Perry, whose delightful reminiscences of Har- 
vard appear in the preceding pages, written to 
his sister during his long stay in Spain and Portu- 
gal. Mr. Perry was a remarkable man. One 
of the most accomplished Harvard scholars of his 
time, a man of brilliant natural ability and great 
personal attraction, his life from the time that he 
left college was a very romance. He was in 
Mexico with our armies at the time of the Mexi- 
can war; he visited Spain in 1847,— the inter- 
esting chapter from his reminiscences, “On the 
Track of Columbus,” published in the January, 
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1892, number of this magazine, being an account 
of his return voyage; and in 1849, after more 
time spent in Mexico and the West Indies, on 
account of his health, he was appointed, by 
President Taylor, secretary of our legation at 
Madrid. He remained in Europe, most of the 
time in Spain, to the time of his death. His 
reminiscences, from which the three chapters 
published at various times in the NEw ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE have been taken, ‘vere written at 
Lisbon in 1884, for his “beloved daughter 
Matilde, born and educated in Spain, in order 
that she may know something of the life and 
experience of her father previous to those years 
which he has been so fortunate as to pass in her 
sweet company.” Mr. Perry married the Dona 
Carolina Coronado, a lady of noble birth, and the 
poet laureate of Spain, some of whose verses 
were translated by Bryant. He was in charge of 
our embassy at Madrid at the breaking out of the 
war, and it was to his wise and untiring efforts in 
1862-63 that the prevention of the recognition of 
the Southern Confederacy was chiefly due. The 
most interesting portions of his correspondence 
relate to this period. We have space for but a 
single passage of the many we should like to 
print, from a letter written long afterwards, in 
1877: “To me it was owing, under God,” he 
writes to his sister, in this long reminiscent letter, 
through which there runs a certain sad sense of 
public ingratitude, “that the most dangerous 
intrigue set on foot in Europe during our war, in 
favor of the Confederacy, was broken up just at 
the point of success. I succeeded in preventing 
the French-Spanish alliance, already as good as 
made, after the French armies were in Mexico, 
and even after the orders had gone out to the 
Spanish fleet in Cuba to commence hostilities 
against us on and after a fixed day. I obtained 
counter orders before that day, and in time to 
prevent the conflict. I was the means under 
God to withdraw Spain from the French alliance 
and leave the Emperor alone, and this by a com- 
bination of efforts in the Palace and among the 
people which only the exceptional means at my 
disposal could have made possible and which 
certainly no other American ever possessed... . 
I believe it to be strictly true that if I had not 
been able to do in Spain what I did doin 1862-63, 
the latter year would have seen a Franco-Spanish 
fleet raising the blockade of our Southern ports, 
perhaps blockading in turn the ports of the 
North, and Grant would have found a French 
army in his front fighting for our enemies.” Mr. 


Perry’s services in Spain, of which these letters 
give us such interesting and valuable glimpses, 
have never had adequate recognition. 
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Two. 


{ have been young and now am old, 

Or if not old, yet middle aged — 
Ah! ha! middle aged! 

Yet never played I with the girls 

With such fantastic quips and quirls, 

Such quiddities as bid it is 

With the sweet creatures to make bold, 

Although, once young, I now am old — 
Ah! ha! now am old. 


Conceive not that I play with all; 
I tell ye I am no such fool— 

Ah! ha! no such fool! 
No, no, I pick and choose, par-fay, 
With whom my merry tricks to play, 

My blandishments, outlandishments, 

And such fine antics as befall; 
But with my sweet select, not all — 

Ah! ha! no, not all. 


I wage my fun with two, sweet two — 
The man ’s a dolt who has but one — 
Ah! ha! has but one! 
Alternate now I spar and prance, 
With playmates wild I square and dance, 
Fantastical, gymnastical, 
Till you would think the de’il’s to do 
Betwixt me and my romping two — 
Ah! ha! gamesome two! 


The one is tall, so is the other; 

And both are bright, and very merry — 
Ah! ha! very merry! 

Like summer brooks all day they tattle, 

Not wisdom, yet a winsome prattle; 

And smilingly, beguilingly, 

The maids my crazy noddle bother, 

And one as much as eke the other — 
Ah! ha! eke the other! 


I steal behind and steal a kiss: 
They cry, “ A plague!” but ’tis no matter — 
Ah! ha! ‘tis no matter! 
If some one spy, I do not blink, 
For “ Honi soit gui mal y think,” 
While filially, familiarly, 
They deign me that ethereal bliss, 
A girl’s heart-kind and dainty kiss— 
Ah! ha! kindly kiss! 


These maids make havoc of my pocket; 
The shifty elves know where I’m soft — 
Ah! ha! where I’m soft! 
In heart, than pocket even weaker; 
And so each cunning one is seeker, 
Full shiftily and thriftily, 
For my small trash. Howe’er I lock it, 
They will know how to sound my pocket — 
Ah! ha! sound my pocket! 


One sitteth by me at the table, 
And duly will I entertain her — 
Ah! ha! entertain her! 


With such a fond and witty banter 
As doth, I know, sweet maid! enchant her; 
But viciously, maliciously, 
She says nor wit, nor fact, nor fable, 
Have I, and flouts me at the table— 
Ah! ha! at the table! 


The other sitteth on the stool — 
Nay, both do that—of the piano— 
Ah! ha! the piano! 
When they would fain perform, I seize ’em 
By both the hands, and much displease ’em. 
Pah! ’twere silly if willy-nilly 
To tinkling strings I yielded rule; 
I want the lassies off the stool — 
Ah! ha! off the stool! 


And yet my dears, my dear twin dears, 

I must admit your tones are sweet — 
Ah me! passing sweet ! 

And when I hear, at early night, 

Your touch of strings, your voices bright, 

Capricious so, delicious so, — 

Off fall my cares, my griefs and fears, 

And while I hark your music, dears — 
Ah me! dearest dears! 


And so my days flow on with peace, 
With heart of peace and sportive pleasure; 
Ah! me! tender pleasure! 
My winsome two, my frolic two, 
Oh, what without ye might I do? 
That morrow-full were sorrowful ! 
Please God, my song I will not cease 
For you who fill my days with peace — 
Ah me! heart of peace! 


— Fames Vila Blake. 
* 
* * 
THE WEATHERCOCK AND THE SEXTON. 

Cock-a-doodle-do ! 

Tam cock 

Of the steeple top. 

Who are you ? 


I am the sexton who burys the dead, 


When the songs are sung and the prayers are 


said, 
In the graveyard here below, 


Where the buttercups, daisies, and violets grow; 


And I toll the bell. 

But I’m growing old, 

And the winds are cold: 

Another must fill my place forsooth; 

It requires the blood and the strength of youth 


To bury them deep and well. 


Cock-a-doodle-do ! 

lam cock 

Of the steeple top, 

And I point the wind for the world below, 
And I bring them rain, and I bring them snow, 
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I bring them foul weather and fair ; 
Many an eye is turned on me 

Up here in the air; 

And prophets wondrous wise 
Foretell what the weather will be 
Above in the skies. 


Ah me! 

He never will prospered be 

Who watcheth the clouds! 

In their snow-white shrouds, 

In the graves now sleep 

The ones who toiled in the cold and heat 
Of years forever gone. 

Their fevered dream of life is o’er. 

They have sown the seed of love and hate, 
And will garner the harvest soon or late 
Beyond on the other Shore. 

And what have I done in all these years? 
Will my harvest be joy or my harvest be tears? 
The best is a poor estate 

That instead of love yields hate. 

But I forgive them all; 

And it is fit 

That I be forgiven in turn, 

While the flick’ring flame of life shall burn, 
Ere my tottering steps shall fail, 

And my soul go out on the evening gale 
To the place prepared for it. 


Cock-a-doodle-do ! 
[am cock 
Of the steeple top. 


And what are the graves to you ? 


What are the graves to me? 

More, much more than they seem to be. 
Here is a grave of yesterday. 

’Tis the grave of a child I saw at play 
But a week before she died. 

And this close by was a maiden fair, 
With laughing eyes and golden hair; 


» A bride she would have been had she 


But lived till Christmas eve. 

And here is the grave of Parson Slow 
Who pointed the way for others to go 
And went astray himself. 

But charity suffereth long, ’tis said, — 
Whatever is false, I know that’s true, — 
Is kind to the living, is kind to the dead; 
So I will not review 

What caused sinners to scoff 

And true hearts to grieve. 

Here are the graves of the upper crust: 
Lie as low as the lowest they must 

If their stones are more lofty and grand. 
And here are two on the other hand; 
This one was Charley Small, 
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A miser they said he was, for he 
Was as tight as the bark of a hickory-tree: 
But he was not wholly bad; 
For I do recall 
How he broke the force of another’s fall 
And bore a burden that was not his 
For many a weary day; 
But the man in the moon you could better qui 
Than you could his face of clay. 
I think there never has lived a man 
Without a spark divine, 
But in our blundering we fail 
To discover the Maker’s design. 
Here lies one whose vast estate 
Was the envy of the land; 
Through all the country side you'll see 
Some token of his hand; 
For he gave his gold that his name might live, — 
And it will for a year and a day, — 
But how much through Death’s searching sieve 
Do you think he took away? 
Now is it not strange that so near should lie 
The widow Smith? From her door 
No beggar was ever turned away; 
And— would you believe it?— I’m ashamed to 
say 
She died in the home for the poor. 
3ut what is the use? I’m a garrulous fool, 
With nothing to do but to prate 
To myself, or a brazen cock. 
But ’tis better to love than to hate! 


And here is one I shall never forget 

While thought runs on in my pate. 

’Tis the lass I loved in my boyhood days, 

Who kissed me first at the gate. 

She sickened and died, and I — an old bach — 
Had to learn to wash, to cook, and to patch; 
For so was decreed my fate. 


Cock-a-doodle-do ! 

Tam cock 

Of the steeple top ; 

If I should come down the world would stop. 
But who are you ? 


My name is Jones, Old Harry Jones, sexton; 
But the name is not the man! 
It would not be strange if the next one 
You meet in some other clan 
Should be a Jones, a Harry Jones, 
And a sexton too beside. 
Your query is too much for me 
To answer if I tried; 
So wait until I die, 
And leave it for eternity — 
To answer who am I. 
— Arthur Mitchell. 








PrinTep By Henry Lewis JOHNSON, AT THE COLLINS Press. 
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